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RMORED 


Divisions 


tituircraft  Automatic  Wcajions  Battalions  will  fiml 
“clvt-s  assigned  to  duty  with  Armored  Divisions 
reasing  numbers.  All  vehicles  without  antiaircraft 
tkm  arc  particularly  vulnerable  to  attack  by  low 
Be  aircraft  and  such  planes  arc  the  natural  targets 
r  the  antiaircraft  automatic  weapons. 

|  ff**ed  Divisions  themselves  conscientiously  follow 
**  flTtty  passive  means  of  antiaircraft  defense  with 
l**icul.ir  attention  being  paid  to  the  practice  of  dis 
WnK  vehicles  at  a  halt  or  in  bivouac  Complete 
“wage  of  vehicles  is  often  impossible  due  to  the 
**ty  of  almost  constant  motion  and  usual  lack  of 
cient  natural  vegetation.  However,  in  certain  cle 


•Wilts  oj  the  command  some  camouflage  is  practicable. 
Concealment  is  usually  used  only  to  the  extent  that 
natural  coverage  can  afford. 

Armored  Divisions  can  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
antiaircraft  protection  for  themselves  by  the  use  of 
organic  automatic  weapons,  but  where  such  divisions 
are  subject  to  attack  by  enemy  low  Hying  planes,  addi¬ 
tional  antiaircraft  protection  should  be  provided. 

One  of  the  main  assignments  of  such  additional  anti¬ 
aircraft  units  is  the  protection  of  the  trams  of  the 
Armored  Division,  both  in  march  column  and  in 
bivouac.  The  division  maintains  all  divisional  supply, 
maintenance  and  Medical  establishments  which,  with 


the*  kitchen*  of  combat  elements,  make  up  the  A  and 
•'B''  trains.  The  "A"  trains  furnish  supplies  of  first 
priority  to  the  combat  elements,  such  as  luel  and  am¬ 
munition.  The  "B"  trains  are  made  up  principally  of 
rear  echelon  supplv  and  maintenance  establishments- 
The  "A"  trains  arc  constantly  traveling  from  rear  sup 
ply  establishments  to  the  forward  combat  elements, 
a  distance  which  varies  from  twenty  to  sixiv  miles. 
The  “B"  trains  an-  the  supply  and  maintenance  estab¬ 
lishments  that  follow  along  in  the  pith  of  the  combat 
elements  approximately  twenty  to  forty  miles  to  the 
rear. 

Where  the  division  is  split  into  separate  combat  com 
mands,  the  untiaitcraft  Kittalion  may  lie  split  accord¬ 
ingly  to  furnish  AA  protection  to  the  A  trains  of  each 
combat  command  As  a  rule,  however,  all  units  should 
lie  retained  under  battalion  contml.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  each  AA  unit  furnishes  AA  protection  for  its 
column  while  on  the  rood  and  also  protection  of  the 
rendezvous  of  its  column  and  the  combat  elements 
during  resupply  of  these  elements. 

The  defense  of  such  columns  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  40mm  guns  can  be  efficiently  fired  from  a 
traveling  position.  It  is.  of  course,  SOP  in  Separate 
AA  Battalions  to  have  the  -SO  caliber  machine  gun 
mounted  in  the  range  truck  so  that  fire  can  be  brought 
to  hear  on  an  enemy  air  attack. 

The  protection  of  the  "IT  trains  is  often  somewhat 


of  a  problem.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  antiaircraft 
artillery  must  protect  the  trains  as  they  enter  the 
bivouac  area  and  while  they  ate  in  the  area.  When  • 
AA  defense  is  established  over  a  bivouac  area,  it  is 
necessary  for  alisolute  adherence  to  Ik-  paid  to  the  litn 
its  of  the  bivouac  area  and  the  method  of  entering  it  by 
the  occupying  trains. 

Other  assignments  for  which  the  commander  of  JH- 
antiaircraft  unit  with  an  Armored  Division  should  be 
prepared  are: 

U)  Mission  of  protecting  an  Armored  Infantry  unii 
while  it  is  digging  in  on  the  main  line  of  resistance.  _ 

(2)  Mission  of  accompanying  the  combat  element* 
into  the  forward  areas.  I  his  would  necessitate  the  in- 
imluetion  of  armored  vehicles  with  guns  mounted 


a  "ready  to  fire"  position.  .. 

(3)  Mission  of  furnishing  AA  protection  to  defito 

and  bridges.  . 

The  directors  for  automatic  weapons  should  aUvap 
accompany  their  guns.  Emergency  firing  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  without  director  control,  hut  for  established  pw 
tions  and  sustained  action  in  open  fields  of  fire,  reli*0® 
must  Ixr  placed  upon  the  director.  ,« 

When  the  Div  ision  moves  in  column,  on  the  ro» 
the  standard  distance  between  vehicles  is  seven t\  sx 
yards.  At  first  this  may  seem  too  close,  hut  lined  up  * 
a  single  column  with  vehicles  at  that  distance. 
Division  would  extend  for  a  distance  of  seventy- 


W*  ANTIAIRCRAFT  WITH  ARMORED  DIVISIONS 


mik-i.  ami  if  extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  raids, 
the  length  of  the  column  would  be  doubled,  making  it 
ore  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

The  old  routine  of  the  AA  Battalion  S-3  drawing  an 
overlay  for  all  defenses  is  completely  out  in  this  type  of 
attachment.  Because  of  the  fast  movement  that  is  en¬ 
countered.  Battery  Commanders  rarely  have  an  uppur 
tunny  to  rcconnoiter  their  routes  of  march,  let  alone 
their  positions.  Each  officer,  down  to  and  including 
the  assistant  platoon  leaders,  must  know  the  basic  rules 
of  AA  tactics  so  that  vs  hen  a  problem  is  presented  to 
him  he  will  immediately  know  the  most  effective  type 
of  defense  to  use.  There  will  seldom  he  an  opportunity 
to  figure  a  bomb  release  line,  and  then  set  up  the 
defense  accordingly 

Upon  arrival  at  a  defended  area,  where  a  whole  Bat 
alxm  is  to  be  used  in  the  defense,  the  most  desirable 
method  in  coordinating  a  defense,  is  to  call  the  Bat 
trrv  Commanders  to  a  rendezvous  and  draw  the  de¬ 
fense  plan,  (frequently  in  the  sand)  giving  all  orders 
itrhallv  on  the  spot.  The  Battery  Commanders  relay 
this  information  to  the  platoon  commanders,  who  pass 
it  on  in  the  Chiefs  of  Sections.  All  field  orders  received 
from  Division  are  brief,  and,  if  written,  never  cover 
n*>rr  than  a  page  of  ordinary  paper  for  a  problem  of  any 
length,  and  from  tin-  original  held  orders  on.  nothing 
but  fragmentary  orders  are  received,  cither  written  or 
verh.il. 

Supply,  in  the  field,  is  handled  by  the  Battalion 
Supnh  Officer  who  estimates  the  number  of  trucks 
needed  each  night  to  return  to  the  supply  dumps  to 
pick  up  the  daily  items  of  simply.  This  estimate  should 
be  presented  to  the  Supply  Officer  of  the  unit  to  which 
itt.uiied,  who  in  turn  supplies  the  information  as  to 
when  and  at  what  time  the  AA  column  is  to  meet  his 


column  for  the  resupply  trip.  'litis  supply  problem  is 
Itandled  in  the  same  way  no  matter  how  manv  platoons 
or  batteries  are  detached  from  such  a  battalion.  The 
Supply  Officer  for  each  detached  unit  reports,  in  each 
case,  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed. 

A  good  SOP  should  provide  that,  regardless  of  the 
period  of  time  a  fire  unit  is  in  position,  that  it  be  cam¬ 
ouflaged  using  natural  means  only.  Even  though  there 
is  no  attempt  made  by  elements  of  the  Division  to 
camouflage  their  trucks,  AAA  should  continue  to  do 
so  in  order  to  conceal  all  signs  of  the  presence  of  AAA 
in  the  area. 

1  he  SOP  should  also  provide  that  no  matter  what 
the  length  of  time  in  position,  each  man  dig  a  shallow 
slit  trench  for  himself  In  lieu  of  digging  sht  trenches 
lor  each  man  with  the  fire  unit  it  is  advisable  to  dig 
shallow  fortifications  for  the  materiel  in  a  fire  unit  and 
let  the  men  use  this  instead  of  the  individual  slit 
trenches.  The  men  should  he  instructed  to  use  the 
fortifications  for  motet  turn  only  when  the  area  is  being 
Iximbcd  bv  hostile  aircraft  tliat  arc  out  of  range.  Even 
then  an  observer  must  be  stationed  to  givr  the  alarm  in 
case  the  high  altitude  bombing  is  a  feint  for  a  low 
altitude  attack.  No  sand  bags  can  be  used  because  of 
the  relatively  short  periods  in  any  one  position. 

Particular  attention  must  lie  paid  to  the  speed  of 
cross  country  travel  when  time  permits  an  orderly 
movement.  Keep  such  movements  under  ten  (I0) 
m.p.h.  when  possible  for  the  good  of  the  towed  ma¬ 
teriel.  Where  movements  of  this  kind  are  in  sandy 
desert  terrain,  special  low  pressure  tires  must  he  used. 

I  he  experience  gained  hv  Armored  Div  isions  in 
actual  com  leu  indicates  that  AA  Automatic  Weapons 
units  are  a  necessary  attachment  whenever  there  is  a 
probability  of  enemy  aircraft  attack. 


1 \  V  /  ^  ■*  By  Lieutenant  Harry  B.  Berman, 
Lx  b  111  W  Cl  I  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


“Leading  a  dog's  life"  has  become  a  phrase  fraught 
with  double  meaning  and  a  double  significance,  rot 
the  most  ingenious  in  the  Army  s  long  line  of  technical 
specialists  is  man’s  old  peacetime  inend— the  dog.  Nor 
is  he  a  warrior  of  any  mean  ability.  I  lis  alert  senses,  his 
agilitv.  his  strength  and  his  loyalty  ipulils  Inm  as  a 
soldier  for  the  front  ranks,  as  a  compatriot  with  a  sense 
of  duty  anti  an  ignorance  of  fear. 

At  Gimp  Maan.  California,  sixteen  of  these  dogs 
arc  in  training  under  the  supervision  ol  Mr.  Lrc  Dun 


ean,  ranch  owner  and  experienced  dog  trainer.  l“hr 
story’  of  making  a  family  pet  into  a  fighting  army  dog 
is  one  that  speaks  of  thoroughness,  patience,  and  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  a  trilnitc  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  and  to 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  dog. 

The  first  step  in  the  making  of  a  dog  soldier  is  the 
selection  of  one  with  the  physical  and  mental  character 
istics  which  are  adaptable  to  his  future  duties.  Most 
of  the  Army  dogs  are  donated  bv  patriotic  citizens  and 
at  specified  times  ow  ners  bring  their  dogs  for  an  exami 
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Plenty  ol  fighting  spirit. 


nation  prior  to  "induction.”  In  general,  the  physical 
tuml.nus  call  for  a  doe  one  to  five  yean,  old,  strong,  and 
«n  excellent  health.  Army  veterinarians  examine  each 
canine  applicant  for  these  specifications.  In  addition, 
those  mental  characteristics  desired  are  courage,  anti 
an  even  disposition.  The  dog  trainers  test  their  courage 
by  firing  shots  into  the  air  and  otherwise  threatening 
them  The  dog  with  a  fighting  heart  will  leap  at  his 
antagonist,  snarl,  or  in  some  way  show-  deep  and  active 
displeasure  at  this  violence.  A  timid  or  cowardly  dog 
is  inspired  to  flight,  or  reduced  to  a  pathetic  state  of 
Cringing,  whimpering,  or  trembling.  Those  dogs  re 
spending  favorably  to  these  trsts  are  taken  by  the  Army 
and  arc  ready  for  their  initial  training.  In  general. 
Gentian  Shepherds,  Dohcrman  Pinschers,  Boxers, 
Ciicsapcake  Bay  Retrievers,  Dalmatians,  and  Great 
Dam-'  are  preferred.  1  he  German  Shepherd,  because 
'«  lus  strength,  courage,  and  even  disposition,  is  best 
suitrd  for  all-around  Army  work. 

The  'basic  training"  peri<xl  lasts  about  two  months. 
During  litis  time,  the  dog  is  taught  to  execute  such  ele¬ 
mentary  tactics  as  heeling,  lying  down,  jumping  ob¬ 
stacles.  obedience  and  response  to  gunshot.  The  method 
of  familiarizing  a  dog  to  gunfire  is  to  fire  the  gun  day 
by  day  a  little  closer  to  the  dog  until  eventually  he  shows 
no  fear  at  all  when  a  gun  is  fired  directly  at  him  at  a 
tange  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  yards, 

[  Pan  of  this  basic  training  is  teaching  a  dog  to  attack 
'n  command.  I  he  most  difficult  phase  of  this  task  is 
•^morning  the  dog's  natural  gentleness  and  friendli 
lets,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  proper  amount  and  dc- 
i'fte  of  Viciousness.  To  achieve  tliis  end,  various  tactics 
**  uteri.  I  he  dog  is  pinched,  shots  fired,  whips  cracked 
*nd  simulated  attacks  made  on  the  dog.  Most  spirited 
W  will  respond  to  this  antagonism  with  j  frightrning 
•wncitv  and  a  most  vicious  intent.  After  this,  he  must  be 
taugl,!  to  bite,  which  would  apparently  seem  super- 
*****  education  for  a  dog.  Rut  with  the  aid  of  gunny 
•vkr.  the  dog  is  taught  to  bite  and  bite  hard  and  to  re¬ 


lease  on  command.  I  his  done,  there  onlv  remains 
teaching  the  dog  when  to  attack  and  where.  The  right 
arm.  usually  the  gun  arm,  is  the  accepted  target  for 
the  dogs  attack,  and  the  trainer  (with  his  arm  well 
wrapped  in  handage.  inner  tubing  and  leather  strips) 
patiently  directs  the  dog’s  lunges  to  this  spot.  He  must 
teach  the  dog  to  attack  on  command,  otnmvise  each 
time  a  soldier  harmlessly  swung  his  nghi  arm  for  some 
reason  this  might  occasion  the  dog  to  uninvited  and 
undesired  lunges  at  his  supposed  aggressors.  A  normal 
size  German  Shepherd  can  easily  overpower  a  200 
pound  man. 

A  vital  phase  of  this  preliminary  training  is  teaching 
tin-  dog  to  hunt  for  and  fintl  a  man.  to  assist  in  tracking 
tlw  enemy  or  escaped  prisoners  and  searching  out  the 
wounded.  To  leach  the  dog  to  follow  a  trail,  tlu-  trainer 
daily  lengthens  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
dtig,  first  assuring  himself  that  the  dog  has  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  scent.  A  wallet  or  hat  is  then  dropped 
at  the  end  of  a  trail  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
dogs  training  missions  is  gauged  by  his  success  at  re¬ 
trieving  these  objects.  After  learning  tfic  technique  for 
following  a  fresh  trail,  the  dog's  problem  is  complicated 
hv  the  presentation  of  a  trail  that  is  an  hour  old.  After 
tilts,  the  time  lag  between  the  making  and  following  of 
the  trail  is  gradually  lengthened  to  the  limit  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  human  scent  under  normal  conditions. 

\ltcr  training  of  this  sort,  the  dogs  arc  ready  for  their 
advanced  and  specialized  instruction.  This  consists  of 
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one  or  j  combination  of  il»c  following,  sentry  duty, 
loaning  tlic  wounded,  assistance  in  laving  wire  com¬ 
munications,  carrying  messages  or  messenger  pigeons. 

Teaching  methods  for  locating  the  wounded  call  for 
involved  tcchniijuev-following  a  trail,  retrieving  and 
differentiating  between  the  wounded  and  dead  men. 
When  a  dog  locates  a  fallen  man,  he  is  taught  to  nudge 
him,  and  if  the  soldier  shows  signs  of  life,  to  pick  up  a 
handsel*  hanging  around  his  neck,  return  to  his  base, 
and  lead  the  aid  men  to  the  man. 

In  Camp  I  ban,  principal  stress  is  laid  on  training 
dogs  for  sentrv  duty.  Night  as  well  as  day  instruction  is 
given,  and  in  fact,  the  dogs  arc  mote  responsive  and 
alert  at  night,  as  if,  as  the  trainer  put  it.  "they  have  the 
feeling  as  though  thev  were  intended  to  watch  at  night 
while  others  slept.”  The  advanced  stages  of  sentry  train¬ 
ing  require  adapting  the  dogs  to  different  handlers,  and 
in  turn,  teaching  the  guards  to  handle  the  dogs.  Such 

•  "B ristdtel'  is  a  Grmua  word,  aJopttd  by  oar  dog  ajtrti.  lor 
t}»  wooden  plaque  that  the  dog  wean  around  hi*  neck  The  G«- 
mana  were  the  hn«  to  me  does  in  Urge  numbers  in  warfare,  and 


things  as  the  giving  of  commands.  Itandling  the  leash, 
which  side  to  hold  the  dog  tin,  etc,  make  up  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  Twenty  military  police  at  Camp  I  loan  3r»  in 


tome  of  their  term*  tuir  iomtnifed  into  tut  imggr  The  word  it 
tpellcd  'brindigcl'  by  wune  dog  expert*. 


ImI  Ai»>  I"**** 

If  die  man  moves,  the  dog  goes  for  help. 


The  wire  goes  forward. 
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mining  eight  hours  a  day  for  a  one  month  period. 

The  dog  is  a  valuable  soldier.  Beef,  milk,  and  eggs  are 
pan  of  a  standard  diet.  The  veterinarian  conducts  a 
'dek  call"  every  morning,  including  Sundays,  supported 
In  4  stock  of  pills,  medicines  and  bandages 

One  of  the  formidable  problems  facing  a  scmiisolatcd 
intiaircraft  gun  position  is  the  threat  of  surprise  attack 
and  possibly  annihilation.  With  most  of  the  gun  crew’s 
facu  tries  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  firing,  timing 
ind  precision,  the  enemy  using  but  few  men  might 


move  from  gun  position  to  gun  position,  quickly  and 
quietly  wiping  out  each  emplacement.  The  use  of  dogs, 
which  with  tneir  extremely  acute  sense  can  detect  the 
approach  of  strangers,  could  in  part  remove  this  danger. 
Mr.  Duncan,  whose  experience  qualifies  him  as  one  of 
the  top  experts  in  dog  knowledge,  claims  that  the  use  of 
dogs  lor  this  work  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
alerting  our  men  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  "Sur¬ 
prising  gunners  guarded  over  hy  good  scenting  dogs  is 
a  risky  business  lor  the  enemy,"  asserts  Mr.  Duncan. 


AA  MARCHING  SONG  CONTEST 

...  A  Reminder 


There  is  still  time  to  submit  entries  for  the 
cash  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  Antiaircraft 
Artillery  marching  song  submitted  by  July  1. 
1945.  T  he  mid  has  been  felt  for  a  distinctive 
song  for  the  Antiaircraft,  and  vour  Associa¬ 
tion  has  acted  in  the  belief  that  the  talent  to 
produce  an  excellent  song  will  lx-  found  in 
the  greatly  expanded  Antiaircraft  Artillery. 

The  new  song  will  not  change  the  status  of 
Crtnh  On!  Artillery,  which  remains  the  ofli 
cial  song  of  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery 
/VvMxiation.  for  all  the  Coast  Artillery.  What 
is  now  desired  is  a  distinctive  antiaircraft  song. 

Eleven  requirements  have  been  adopted: 

1.  The  mask  should  lie  an  inspiring  mili 
tarv  march  that  will  quicken  the  pulse  whin 
heard  or  sung.  It  must  be  original  with  the 
composer. 

2.  The  lyrics  must  lie  distinctive  in  their 
applkarion  to  Antiaircraft  Artillery.  They 
must  be  original  with  die  composer. 

(Note:  Requirements  I  and  2  do  nor  bar 
collaboration.) 

5.  Manuscripts  must  he  submitted  without 
any  mime  of  author  or  unit  on  the  manu 
scripts  themselves.  The  outside  wrappings 
anil  letter  of  transmittal  should,  of  course, 
identilv  the  sender. 

4.  7  lie  letter  of  transmittal  must  state  the 
name  of  the  song  submitted.  All  manuscripts 
(except  the  winner)  will  he*  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  contest. 

5.  Payment  of  the  prize  will  lx-  made  to 
the  person  signing  the  letter  of  transmittal  of 
the  winning  song. 


6  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Artillery  Association  will  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  judges  to  choose  the  win¬ 
ning  song.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will 
he  final. 

7.  I  he  winning  song  will  lx'  published  in 
the  JotIHNAL. 

8.  'Hie  winning  song  becomes  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  reserves  all  rights  of  publication 
and  sale. 

9.  Any  person  or  persons,  in  or  out  of  the 
service,  may  enter  the  contest. 

10.  I  lie  United  States  Coast  Artillery'  As¬ 
sociation  will  pay  tlie  sum  of  Si 00  to  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  contest. 

11.  All  manuscripts  must  lie  mailed  to  the 
Editor.  Coast  Artuahry  Journal.  631 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington  4. 
D.  C.,  and  postmarked  before  midnight,  lnnc 
30,  1943. 

I  he  requirement  concerning  persons  eli¬ 
gible  to  enter  the  contest  was  left  all  inclusive 
in  order  to  get  a  good  song.  The  Association 
and  the  judges  are  not  interested  in  who 
writes  the  song,  but  in  how  good  the  song  is. 
1  he  Antiaircraft  Artillrrv  deserves  a  sivingy, 
tuneful  song  with  Ivrics  that  men  w  ill  like  to 
sing,  and  to  which  everybody  will  like  to 
listen.  Among  the  millions  of  men  in  the 
army,  and  the  other  millions  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  the  army  that  they  never  took 
IxTore,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  one  or  two 
who  can  write  something  that  we  all  will  be 
w  histling  and  singing  hy  the  end  of  the  war 


Antiaircraft  Target  Practice' 


1  he  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Board  lus  completed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Commanding  General,  Antiaircraft 
Command,  a  draft  of  Technical  Manual  4-234,  A«ri- 
aircraft  Artillery  Target  Practice.  This  manual  is  a  re¬ 
vision  of  those  sections  of  TM  4-235,  Coast  Artillery 
Target  Practice,  relating  to  antiaircraft  artillery.  MajuT 
changes  included  in  this  new  manual  are  outlined  here. 

Thc  new  manual  is  written  for  all  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  units  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  target  practice-  It  is  designed  to  serve  tlic 
troops  in  theaters  uf  operation  who  arc  not  actively 
engaged  against  the  enemy  as  well  as  the  units  in  train¬ 
ing  centcrv 

The  following  is  quoted  fmm  Cliapter  1 

(a)  "It  is  recognized  that  training  conditions  van' 
widely  in  the  many  commands  in  which  antiaircraft 
artillery  troops  arc  serving.  For  this  reason,  it  is  im 
practical  to  prescribe  definitely  the  exact  procedure 
in  the  conduct  of  antiaircraft  artillery  target  practices 
under  all  circumstances.  A  guide  ent  ering  all  phases 
of  conduct  of  target  practices,  under  a  standard  set 
of  conditions,  for  reference  purposes  only,  is  dcsir 
able.  This  manual  is  published  as  such  a  guide. 

(b)  “As  outlined  above,  when  local  conditions  re¬ 
quire,  defense,  army,  task  force,  base,  department,  or 
corresponding  commanders,  and  the  Commanding 
General,  Antiaircraft  Command.  Army  Ground 
Forces,  are  authorized  to  modify  any  of  the  prescribed 

Erocedures  for  target  practices  for  antiaircraft  anil 
;ry  units  except  those  pertaining  to  safety  prccau 
tions  and  materiel  and  ammunition  reports.  The 
imponancc  of  target  practice  analyses  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and 
materiel  must  lie  appreciated  hv  all  commanders; 
analyses  should  lie  made  even  in  a  modified  form, 
whenever  circumstances  permit." 

TTic  use  of  chemical  agents  during  tatget  practices 
to  simulate  service  conditions  is  now  authorized. 

The  yearly  classification  of  organizations  is  removed 
so  that  local  commanders  can  be  as  severe  as  they  dc 
sire  in  prescribing  service  conditions  for  target  practice, 
and  still  not  have  tlieir  organizations  feci  that  they 
suffer  hv  comparison  with  organizations  of  other  com 
rounds  firing  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  detection  phase  has  been  made  optional  be¬ 
cause  in  many  places  it  has  been  found  that  the  time 
and  facilities  required  have  interfered  with  training 
which  is  mote  urgently  needed.  However,  it  is  desired 
that  all  units  conduct  this  phase  of  target  practice  when 
conditions  permit. 

Pluses  include  an  optional  detection  phase,  antiair¬ 
craft  artillery  firing  plusc,  and  antimechanized  firing 

♦Wiitten  for  (he  JovKSAl  by  member*  of  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
Board 


phase,  for  both  primary  and  secondary*  antiaircraft  arma¬ 
ment.  The  following  chart  shows  the  required  pluses 
for  each  type  battery: 
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To  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  quickly  engaging  low, 
fast  targets  with  automatic  weapons,  and  the  need  for 
local  warning  nets  for  automatic  weapons,  an  optiond 
detection  phase  fur  automatic  weapons  is  added.  Fir¬ 
ing  phases  are  divided  into  basic  firing  and  record 
service  firing. 

Record  service  firing  is  divided  into  technical  prac¬ 
tices  and  tactical  practices.  Technical  practices  though 
involving  some  service  conditions  emphasize  the  <eth- 
nique  of  fire.  Tactical  practices  include  as  many  combat 
conditions  as  possible.  The  requirements  placed  on  t 
gun  battery  in  a  tactical  praciice  arc  quoted 

"25.  h.  Conduct.  The  record  service  tactical 
practice  will  lx*  conducted  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions: 


(1)  T  he  battery  will  receive  orders  to  occupy 
the  position  as  though  it  were  part  of  a  defense. 

(2)  The  battery  will  conduct  a  tactical  motor 
march  ending  at  the  firing  position. 

(3)  Where  possible,  the  entire  battalion  iwll 
lx  tested  at  the  same  time. 

(4)  The  hattcry  will  develop  its  position. 

(5)  The  battery  will  he  prepared  to  fire  on  am 
aerial  target  coming  within  range.  It  will  fire  <* 
any  course  when  the  safety  Hag  is  up  and  the  line 
of  metal  officers  have  cleared  the  guns. 

“c.  Special  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  re 
quirements  of  a  technical  practice,  the  following  will 
apply: 

(1)  All  targets  will  execute  bombing  runs  on 
the  objective  which  the  hattcry  is  defending. 

(2)  On  at  least  one  course  firing  will  he  cnn 
ducted  by  an  emergency  system  improvi-ol.  « 
necessary)  using  only  the  height  finder  lor  ha** 
data  but  using  no  cables  and  no  director. 

(3)  On  at  least  one  course  firing  will  be  *k** 
as  tliough  the  target  were  unseen  i.  system  imp*^ 
vised,  if  necessary)  using  no  visual  tracking. 

(4)  At  any  time  during  firing,  the  *n*Pcc**T 
team  may  designate  a  total  of  three  mm  in  eK® 
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of  two  sections  as  casualties.  An  individual  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  casualty  during  one  course  may  be  used 
only  as  an  ammunition  handler  in  successive 
courses. 

(5)  On  at  least  one  course,  the  battery  will  shift 
fire  from  one  target  to  another.” 


Inspection  teams  are  added.  Their  need  is  two-fold: 
First,  to  emphasize  performance  of  basic  operations 
common  to  all  filing;  second,  to  afford  a  method  of 
judging  the  firing  if  the  records  are  incomplete.  The 
following  is  quoted  for  a  better  picture  of  the  inspection 
team  operation; 

“24.  c.  (2)  (a)  Sequence. 

1.  The  inspection  team  arrives  at  firing 
point  with  a  set  of  Yes  or  No  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  preliminary  operations 
and  the  proper  operations  during  firing  of  all 
personnel  and  materiel. 

2.  By  observation  the  inspection  team  de¬ 
termines  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
judges  the  state  of  training  of  the  battery, 
(b)  In  general  each  practice  will  be  judged 

as  follows; 


!  Preparation 

Firing 

Total 

Guns 

20 

!  10 

30 

Director 

20 

i0  | 

30 

Height  Finder 

Other  Detection 

;  10 

10  | 

20 

Means 

10 

10  j 

20 

Total 

60 

40  , 

100 

(e)  The  questions  will  be  simple  and  will 
concern  basic  operations.  It  is  expected  that  a 
battery  that  is  properly  trained  will  obtain  a 
score  of  100.” 

A  typical  check  list  for  inspecting  90mm  gun  crews 
is  shown  below: 

AAA  INSPECTION  TEAM  REPORT  FOR  A  PRACTICE* 


(Battery)  (Place)  (Date)  (Time) 

Type  of  Practice:  Technical  Equipment  manned:  Guns 
Preparation  Weight  Score 

Were  guns  level?  .  1 

Were  base  plates  down  properly? .  1 

Were  outriggers  flush  with  ground? .  1 

Were  stakes  in? .  1 

Were  auxiliary  screws  tight?  .  1 

Were  oil  reserves  checked?  .  2 

Were  recoil  systems  checked  ? .  2 

Were  guns  oriented  properly? .  2 

Were  guns  synchronized?  .  2 

Was  ammunition  checked?  .  I 

Was  ammunition  protected  from  sun? .  2 

Was  level  and  orientation  checked  after  first 

round  ?  .  2 

Was  remote  control  checked  ? .  2 

Total  preparation  .  20 


Firing 

Were  rounds  handled  properly  by  relayer?  ....  2 

Did  personnel  rotate  every  course? .  1 

Were  men  attentive  to  job? .  2 

Did  crew  operate  smoothly? .  2 

Did  acting  gun  commander  lead  crew  ? .  2 

Did  crew  put  gun  from  automatic  to  manual  con¬ 
trol  properly?  .  1 

Total  firing .  10 

Total  guns .  30 


Signature - - 

Substitute  following  question  for  tactical  practice: 
“Were  guns  emplaced  in  a  temporary  position  and 
ready  within  fifteen  minutes  from  time  of  arrival?” 

As  a  method  of  comparing  units  locally  a  system  of 
total  scores  is  outlined  for  the  use  of  local  commanders. 
Following  is  an  example  of  a  typical  method  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  total  score  of  a  battery  in  one  type  of  arma¬ 
ment. 


Firing 

Technique 

Detection  phase  (optional) 

82.3 

Antiaircraft  artillery  firing 

phase: 

;  3 

Technical  day 

62.1 

**93.0 

Technical  night 

33.7 

**85.0 

Tactical 

;  25.0 

**70.0 

Antimechanized  firing  phase 

73.9 

'  Total 

Average 

4/194.7 

48.7(a) 

4/330.3 

82.6(b) 

Total  score  of  a  battery  equals  average  of  (a)  and 

_  48.7  +  82.6 

(b;  - - q— 


=  65.7, 


Service  Conditions 

Where  practical,  an  entire  battalion  is  required  to  be 
tested  at  the  same  time.  This  applies  especially  to  de¬ 
tection  phases,  tactical  practices,  and  searchlight  prao 
tices.  To  be  successful,  the  battalion  must  have  a  good 
standing  operating  procedure  prepared. 

Some  courses  require  more  than  one  target  plane. 

For  gun  batteries  no  adjustment  of  fire  is  allowed 
during  a  course.  The  director  must  be  offset  at  least 
200  yards.  No  trial  fire  can  be  conducted  on  the  day  of 
the  practice.  Visual  methods  of  altitude  determination 
can  not  be  used  on  some  courses.  The  use  of  remote 
control  is  required  on  some  courses. 

For  searchlight  batteries  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
means  of  location  available  is  required.  Searchlights 
must  be  able  to  shift  from  illuminating  targets  for  a 
gun  battery,  to  illuminating  targets  fox  fighter  inter¬ 
ception,  to  illuminating  targets  for  automatic  weapons. 

Some  other  service  conditions  prescribed  are:  rota¬ 
tion  of  all  battery  personnel,  including  officers,  after 
each  course;  wearing  of  gas  masks  for  one  course;  and 


♦Model  only — modify  from  time  to  time. 


**  Inspection  team  score. 
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use  of  radio  communications  in  place  of  wire  communi¬ 
cations  in  some  practices. 

Scoring  formulae  have  been  changed  to  place  on- 
,  phasis  on  the  following: 

(1)  One  hit  on  every  course  is  favored  over  several 
hits  on  only  one  course.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 

i  use  of  a  constant  K  which  equals  0  if  no  hits  are  ob¬ 
tained  but  equals  10  if  one  or  more  hits  are  made. 

(2)  For  automatic  weapons,  curves  were  drawn 
based  on  a  large  number  of  target  practice  reports,  and 
scoring  formulae  were  devised,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  hit  expectancy  indicated  on  these  curves.  The 
caliber  .50  curve  is  different  than  that  for  the  40mm; 
therefore  different  scoring  formulae  are  necessary  for 
the  two  types  of  weapon. 

(3)  All  scores  arc  designed  to  produce  a  maximum 
score  of  100  for  a  practice.  The  method  of  scoring  the 
futumatic  weapons  practices  has  Ireen  changed  so  as  to 
require  the  counting  of  hits  at  the  end  of  the  practice 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

OO  Although  the  ground  speed  component  has  been 
omitted  from  the  formula  for  guns  and  automatic  weap¬ 
ons,  it  is  expected  that  local  commanders  will  make  cer¬ 


tain  that  firing  is  conducted  against  as  fast  a  plane  as 
possible. 

(5)  Searchlights  ure  employed  in  three  ways:  To 
illuminate  high  altitude  targets  for  guns;  to  illuminate 
high  altitude  targets  for  fighter  interception;  and  to 
illuminate  low  altitude  targets  for  automatic  weapons. 
The  new  scoring  formula  is  designed  to  compare  the 
slant  range  of  pick-up  to  an  optimum  maximum  slant 
range  for  each  type  of  illumination. 

In  the  preparation  of  records  and  reports,  the  burden 
is  taken  off  the  hattery  commander  by  having  the  rec¬ 
ords  section  fill  out  most  of  the  records,  and  having  the 
battalion  commander  submit  the  narrative  report.  In¬ 
stead  of  forwarding  all  reports,  the  training  center  or 
corresponding  commander  forwards  a  quarterly  report 
to  Army  Ground  Forces.  Reports  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  AGF  arc  designated  by  die  letters  .VAC;  other 
records  and  reports  are  given  AA  numbers.  A  new 
permanent  record,  the  batten1  log,  is  added  to  provide 
a  uniform  method  of  recording  lessons  learned  by  the 
battery  in  each  practice. 

Hie  chart  on  page  13  shows  some  of  the  courses, 
conditions,  and  scores  for  each  type  of  practice. 


k  LONG  ISLAND  (N.  Y.)— Bofors  meets  girl.  One  of  thr 
|  first  'XAAC  units  ordered  to  A  A  duties  gets  acijuaiiurf 
with  rhe  mutpricl.  < _ s.—,  . 


Mwmml  Cmrji  Pkmtm 

ARKANSAS — Tank  Destroyer  men  will  knots  the  sound  of 
bullets  whistling  over  hcau  before  they  meet  the  enemy. 
All  U.  S.  Army  combat  troops  now  take  this  training. 


U.  S.  S-  R.— toe  no 
sources  say  this  nicn*w 
is  a  floating  Rus*«* 
AA  fortress,  locatic* 

undisclosed. 

/  X ***  j 


ICELAND — AA  gunner*  stand  by. 

H  urn  ml  I'mrjm  Pkitu 


I  Nt|M 


ml  fronts 


A  GUADALCANAL — An  Army 
I  155  helps  to  clean  up  the  last  Jap 
resistance. 


jWlD-  ATLANTIC  —  American 
n'00P‘  on  the  stay  to  Liberia  are 
Prepared  for  air  attacks  on  the 
convoy. 

fipul  Cwh  rtal. 


NEW  CALEDON  I A — Cali¬ 
ber  .50  AA  guns  cover  the 
landing  of  American  troops. 
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.W.N.” 


Edjtobs  \oit  \i»h  iliirt  increasing  use  u  being  made 
of  out  wii  women  in  Service  il  is  both  interesting 
end  timely  tr>  learn  how  the  British  started  to  turin 
arnl  operate  mixed  hot  tenet  British  wunnn  in 
mixed  AA  batteries  have  a/rr.eii  proved  to  be  able 
substitutes  for  men  in  home  defense  position!  releu ' 
trig  tiifwr  and  more  men  for  service  OWffion. 

The  \T  S  wav  formed  in  September  1VH8,  to  pro- 
vide  jxrmmncl  to  do  ociocombatant  dune*  in  replace 
nu  nt  of  men.  I  ..iter  on  Cknetal  Sir  Frederick  I'ik  the 
(TOC  in  l  .  A. A  Command.  investigated  tlie  idea  of 
using  git'll  far  certain  technical  jobs.  I  he  lir>t  job  they 
look  on  was  the  Kine- Theodolite.  They  have  done  this 

*HrjTruiloi  fium  /  ••*»,*/  nt  R  aM  Artillrr, l.  hr  r<,m“’,in 


ever  since  they  stamd  on  it  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  1 
confirmation  of  their  capabilities.  I  hcv  had  also  hern  I 
doing  instrumental  observation  work  of  a  special  kind  J 
at  an  amllm  range  somewhere  in  South  of  England  I 
Thcv  were  also  used  in  units  as  cooks,  orderlies,  tele 
dionists.  M.T  drivers,  etc.,  hut  tn  order  to  have  the  ' 
ullcst  use  of  the  nation’s  man  power,  the  girls  wnr  I 
tried  out  on  various  operational  jobs. 

All  the  women  serving  in  A  V  arc  volunteers  vi  bt  « 
as  the  operational  numberv  an-  concerned.  I  hor  | 
women  join  one  of  several  A.  I  .S.  Training  Cc-ntm  I 
all  over  the  country.  The  first  thing  that  happens  to 
them  is  to  he  given  selection  tests.  1  hese  tests  take 
various  forms  and  are  designed  to  determine  tl*c  tr  I 
emits  suitability  for  certain  jobs.  T  he  tests  arc  genet  4 


Operating  the  height-finder. 
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db  reliable  .mil  only  a  very  'null  percentage  tail  to 
ttulr  tile  grade  selected  lor  them,  hum  the  tests  the 
height -taken,  >potteiv  predictor  ami  radio  location 
Iturii!  ■  t'  are  obtained.  1  lie  non -operational  numbers 
nub  as  conks,  orderlies,  telephone  orderlies,  driven, 
i  tk  rl  -  an-  .selected  Irom  intakes,  usually  because  thev 
hid  previous  experience  in  one  of  these  categories,  or  be 
duv  they  are  keen  to  make  this  their  army  carver,  ami 
wore  often  than  not,  w  ith  a  view  to  learning  something 
that  is  going  to  be  of  use  to  them  after  the  war— a  very 
Healthy  sign.  Nowadays,  of  course,  the  majority  of 
nvruits  an-  conscripts,  but  they  still  have  to  volunteer 
hit  \. A.  operational  service.  Tests  arc  made  and  re 
tmit'  \sho  in  civilian  life  did  j  job  which  thev  can 
<Hwtimir  to  do  in  the  amiv  arc  metmniged  and  allowed 
continue  it. 

Technical  Tkainini; 

I  think  the  outstanding  thing  about  their  technical 
Bjairimy  m  its  early  stages  is  the  amount  of  “chattcra 
0«i  that  goes  on.  in  sav  a  predictor  or  height-taker 
I  *nnr  It  takes  quite  a  long  time  to  stop  it.  However. 
I  *  i»  ail  due  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  vice.  Generally 
tJKaking  thev  a  a-  slow  staners,  hut  oner  thev  get  the 
'W-iin  idea  the  progress  is  quite  rapid.  I  leiglit  takers  are 
libvjy  .  good,  and  in  my  own  opinion  are  better  than 


men.  Predictor  numbers  after  steady  progress  become 
teallv  very  efficient.  I  he  "spotters  are  lair.  They  are 
rather  slow  in  picking  up  targets  Jnd  seem  to  find  dif 
ficultv  in  the  recogniiion  of  aircraft.  This  is  quite  un¬ 
derstandable  as  women  have  never  shown  anything  like 
the  same  amount  of  interest  as  men  have  in  ivpcs  of 
aircraft.  They  die  picking  it  up  very  well  though,  and 
womanlike,  oner  they  have  mastered  anything  of  this 
son.  die  thing  sticks  Good  spotters  arc  venr  good,  and 
their  progress,  if  sloyv,  is  sure. 

How  It  YVohxs 

I  he  foregoing  sets  nut  bnefly  the  beginning  of  a 
mixed  luttcry.  Lei  u>  now  see  mw  it  is  formed,  and 
how  it  becomes  an  active  unit.  Mv  cadre  of  officers  and 
N.C.Ss.  came  from  Scotland.  *V»  soon  os  they  arrived 
thev  cot  down  to  their  technical  training,  which  goes 
on  and  finishes  up  with  a  concentrated  period  given 
over  to  battery  training.  Hus  ended,  the  great  day 
MtW  when  the  battery  leaves  the  training  regiment 
•■nd  goes  off  m  practice  camp.  The  batten  commander 
has  the  wlwle  battery  on  parade.  relLs  them  that  they 
have  done  well  at  their  training,  and  worked  hard; 
that  there  will  be  other  batteries  at  camp  and  wc  )usi 
keep  oursdy-es  snuut  and  clean,  march  about  properly, 
etc.  etc.  Wc  arrive  at  practice  camp  at  about  middav 
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in  lime-  fur  dinner.  We  have  our  own  cookhouse  ami 
dining  hall,  so  for  the  first  lime  we  find  outsclves  stand¬ 
ing  on  our  uw*n  feet.  It  is  noticed  that  the  girls  and  men 
still  sit  entirely  apart,  hut  this  does  not  worry  us  and 
m  do  not  intend  to  force  the  fraternizing.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  getting  the  bat 
terv  settled  down  and  accustomed  to  then  new  sur 
(windings. 

The  weather  at  camp  was  just  as  appalling  as  it  could 
possibly  have  been.  Day  after  day  a  section  would 
stand  by  waiting  to  fire.  Both  men  and  girls  were  grand 
and  stuck  to  it  magnificently.  They  began  to  kxik 
healthier  every  day  and  ate  enormous  meals.  So  we 
went  on;  firing  whenever  wc  could,  and  drilling  when 
we  couldn't  fire 

Then  the  end  of  camp  The  whole  hattcry,  now 
complete  with  the  various  specialists  sent  to  us  to  make 
us  up  to  establishment,  was  given  leave  Indore  taking 
over  our  action  stations. 

We  wane  on  our  two  sites  bv  nine  o'clock  of  our  first 
day  of  duty.  At  ten  o’clock  the  outgoing  battery 
marched  out!  llt.it  night  vve  had  a  mid,  hut  neither 
we  nor  ant  oilier  tunnies  in  the  area  were  calk'd  upon 
(0  fire.  We  have  had  a  grounding  that  no  other  hattcry 
has  had.  All  the  Littery  commander's  prophecies  came 
true.  Deep  snow  all  over  the  sites,  no  hot  or  cold  water 
for  several  dav-  on  end,  bitterly  cold  weather  lasting 
several  davs,  odd  alarms  in  the  night  necessitating 
waiting  up  at  the  gun  park  until  "stand  easy."  All  these 
things  happened,  hut  never  a  let-up  on  the  pan  of  the 
girls.  They  carried  on  picquet  duties  throughout  the 
djy.  and  the  only  difference  we  made  to  ordinary 
routine  was  to  put  reliefs  on  for  half  hour  on  and  one 
bout  off.  instead  of  the  usual  one  hour  on  am!  two 
hours  oil  During  the  bitterest  weather  vu-  put  them 


on  to  painting  tlieir  hut  interiors  and  making  window 
cumins  The  sickness  during  this  very  lurd  anil  living  j 
weather  was  almost  negligible 

Routine 

There  is  practically  no  difference  at  all  between  the 
running  of  a  mixed  or  any  other  hattcry.  Hours  of 
reveille,  meals  and  lights  out.  are  all  the  same.  I1»r 
batters  “falls  in'  in  sections,  girls  on  the  right,  men  on 
the  leit  Male  officers  or  N.C.O.'s  usujIIv  take  a  par.ii.ie  I 
of  mixed  personnel  and  always  take  a  parade  of  men  * 
only,  hut  it  sometimes  lupprns  tlut  an  A  l  .S.  N.C.O, 
lias  charge  of  a  mixed  parry.  Thegirl  inchargcnf  a  mixed  I 
parade  is  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  signs  of  j 
embarrassment  are  shown  by  either  the  girls  or  the 
men,  and  the  men  never  try  to  take  a  rise  out  of  .m  ' 
\.T  S  N.C.O  In  any  case,  these  N  (  ' O.'s  kmm  thou 
|ob  ami  have  plenty  of  self  assurance 

All  ranks  have  their  meals  together  in  the  common  I 
dining  lull,  and  now  instead  of  seeing  girls  on  one  I 
side  of  the  hut  and  men  on  the  other,  one  lnvaruhh 
vx-s  tables  being  shared  by  mixed  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  mixed  canteen  wc  have  two  huts  , 
set  aside  as  Rest  Rooms.  One  of  die*  is  for  the  girls 
only,  and  the  other  Tor  the  men  only  They  arc  very  I 
nicely  furnished,  have  open  fireplaces  and  curtained  I 
windows.  The  girls  use  their  mom  .1  lot.  hut  the  men  | 
don’t  use  theirs  a  great  deal. 

Officers'  and  Sergeant’s  Messes  are  of  course  mixed  I 
I  lere  again  the  A  I  S.  sergeants  have  their  own  sleep 
ing  quarters,  which  they  also  use  as  a  sitting  room  when  I 
thev  want  to  he*  on  their  own:  similarly  the  officers  have 
a  private  quarter,  but  share  a  common  Mess.  Messes 
ami  dining  lulls  do  undoubtedly  benefit  from  tlir 
touch  of  a  woman’s  hand." 
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There  arc  three  A.T.S.  officers  in  a  Battery.1  One 
junior  commander  (captain)  and  two  subalterns.  The 
junior  commander  is  the  battery  messing  officer  and  the 
two  subalterns  include  in  their  jobs  that  of  site  messing 
officer.  This  works  very  well.  Cooks,  and  mess  and 
dining  hall  orderlies  are,  of  course,  all  girls. 

Training 

Training  goes  on  daily,  according  to  the  battery’s 
training  programme.  Marching  and  saluting  drill  are 
done  separately.  Gun  drill  for  men,  and  command  post 
drill  for  girls.  Gas  lectures  and  drill  are  mixed.  Physi¬ 
cal  training  is  done  separately.  All  lectures  are  mixed 
except  when  on  a  domestic  or  medical  subject. 

Guards  and  Picquets 

1  here  is  picquet  of  girls  on  duty  throughout  daylight 
hours,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  the  men’s  guard 
which  comes  on  for  the  night.  The  changing  of  the  guard 
with  the  picquet  is  carried  out  exactly  as  done  by  two 
guards.  When  the  men’s  guard  “Present  Arms”  the 
girls  give  a  “Front  Salute.”  This  is  taken  very  seriously 
and  is  still  watched  by  quite  a  number  of  spectators. 

The  picquet’s  duties  are  operational  as  well  as  cere¬ 
monial.  The  sentry  checks  arrivals  at  the  gate,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sounding  the  gas,  fire  and  general  alarms, 
and  turns  out  the  picquet  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

Entertainment  and  Sport 

Each  site  gets  its  share  of  E.N.S.A.  concerts  and 
mobile  cinemas.  This  usually  works  out  at  one  “show” 
a  week.  In  addition  we  allow  one  organized  dance  a 
week  and  no  more.  We  don’t  allow  personnel  from  one 
site  to  visit  another  just  for  a  dance.  Each  site  has  run 
its  own  concert  party  and  the  talent  on  both  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  good.  Three  of  our  battery  were  selected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  “Ack-Ack  Beer-Beer”  programme  recently, 
and  have  been  invited  to  make  another  broadcast. 

There  is  a  very  definite  policy  to  be  suggested  for 
entertainments  in  a  mixed  battery,  and  the  answer  is— 
make  your  own  as  much  as  you  possibly  can.  This 
gives  an  added  interest  to  the  performances  and  brings 
the  battery  together  in  a  way  where  other  methods  may 
fail. 

Sport  in  all  forms  is  very  popular  with  both  sexes. 
The  girls  play  hockey,  basket-  and  net-ball,  they  have 
played  soccer,  and  they  go  in  for  cross-country  runs. 
T  hey  have  P.T.  each  day  and  regular  recreational 
periods. 

The  men  of  course  play  soccer,  mixed  hockey  and 

!The  British  AA  Battery  is  about  twice  the  size  of  ours,  and  is 
commanded  by  a  major. 


net-ball  games.  Tire  trouble  with  the  men  is  that  we 
cannot  let  many  off  the  site  at  the  same  time.  However, 
the  gunners  are  very  keen  on  their  assault  course  and 
will  always  go  for  a  run  in  the  evening  when  the  idea 
is  suggested  by  an  officer  or  N.C.O. 

We  always  allow  inter  site  visits  for  parlies  to  play 
games  against  each  other,  and  esprit  de  sections  in 
sport,  as  in  anything  else,  is  tremendous. 

Adm  in  istration 

1  he  officers  run  the  battery  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  they  would  in  any  battery.  The  "Q”  captain2  runs 
his  department  for  the  battery  as  a  whole.  The  A.T.S. 
officers,  however,  are  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  discipline  of  the  women.  They  pay  their 
women,  conduct  their  physical  training,  give  them  cer¬ 
tain  lectures  and  talks  applicable  to  women,  look  after 
their  welfare,  hold  their  own  Orderly  Room  or  Office 
Hour,  do  their  health  and  hygiene  inspections,  and 
arrange  the  girls’  recreational  training  and  games. 

The  male  officers  on  the  other  hand  are  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  operational  training  of  the  women. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  said  that  “the  women  officers  do 
nothing  but  welfare  and  administration.”  This  of 
course  is  no  longer  true.  In  our  battery  we  anticipated 
that  they  would  eventually  become  operational  and 
taught  our  women  officers  a  number  of  operational  jobs. 
We  considered  that  the  girls  would  have  a  higher  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  officers  if  they  were  able  to  discuss  intel¬ 
ligently  the  girls’  jobs.  The  A.T.S.  officers  have  all  to 
do  an  instrument  course  nowadays,  and  regularly  take 
their  turn  in  a  predictor  or  height-taker  team  during 
gun  drill. 

Miscellaneous 

The  presence  of  opposite  sexes  certainly  makes  for  a 
pride  in  turn-out  condition  of  huts,  and  manners  in 
genera).  Bad  language  is  extremely  rare. 

There  is  a  really  very  fine  spirit  of  mutual  help  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes.  The  girls  do  odd  jobs  for  the  men, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  battery  has  been  in  one  action  which  lasted  for 
about  three  and  one-half  hours.  Everybody  stood  up  to 
the  ordeal  extremely  well,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
always  will.  We  have  several  times  “stood  to”  for 
varying  lengths  of  time,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  in  all  weathers.  This  always  produces  one 
grouse— “Oh  I  wish  we  could  fire!” 

Recently  a  girl  in  another  battery  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  while  serving  her  predictor.  Her  place  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  by  a  gir!  spotter,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
mand  post  continued  to  do  their  job.  Grand  girls. 


^Corresponds  to  our  S' 4. 


The  Newest  Thing  in  AA: 

AIRBORNE  BATTERIES 

By  Captain  John  X  Stark,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


AA  From  the  Skies 

Reversing  the  usual  procedure  of  pumping  antiair¬ 
craft  into  the  sky,  the  newest  development  in  the 
swiftly  progressing  picture  literally  drops  AA  from  the 
skies.  The  Airborne  Command,  working  jointly  with 
the  Antiaircraft  Command,  has  developed  new  pro¬ 
cedures  which  enable  AA  artillery  to  go  right  along 
with  the  Air  Force,  the  air  landing  troops,  and  even  the 
parachute  troops.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  details  of 
the  Airborne  AA  are  classified  information.  However, 
some  of  the  earlier  developments  can  now  be  disclosed 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  AA  enthusiasts. 

The  need  for  AA  which  could  be  readily  transported 
by  airplane  has  long  been  apparent.  In  the  Pacific 
area  particularly,  where  airfields  lay  far  out  in  the 
jungles,  away  from  roads,  railways,  or  water  transport, 
AA  was  needed  for  local  protection  of  planes,  crews, 
and  rumvays.  What  was  the  answer"?  AA  that  could 
fly  right  in  with  the  Air  Forces,  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  farsightedness  of  joint  planning  between  the  AA 
Command  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  working  with  the 
Airborne  Command,  we  have  AA  right  where  it  is 
needed. 

Even  greater,  of  course,  is  the  demand  for  AA  to  ac¬ 
company  our  new  Airborne  Divisions.  Here  the  AA 
is  an  organic  part  of  these  hard-hitting  “Commandos  of 
the  Air.”  The  exact  composition  naturally  is  not  to  be 
published.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  AA  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  important  that  it  had  almost  first  priority  in 
the  allotment  of  airborne  troops  to  the  division. 

Aerial  Logistics 

The  actual  technique  of  transporting  troops  bv  air 
is  a  rather  exact  science.  Earlv  in  the  game,  an  A  A 
machine  gun  or  two  with  some  crew  members  were 
tossed  into  a  plane,  a  few  ropes  were  tied  over  the 
equipment,  and  the  plane  took  off.  Now,  however,  the 
exact  locations  in  the  plane  (called  “stations”  measured 
in  inches  from  either  the  nose  of  the  plane  or  the  front 
bulkhead  depending  on  the  type  of  plane  used)  are 
given  for  each  passenger  and  piece  of  equipment.  Elab¬ 
orate  training  is  conducted  by  already  trained  airborne 
units  in  loading,  lashing,  and  unloading  to  perfect  the 
airborne  technique. 

The  four  principles  of  airborne  loading  can  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows : 

1 .  Do  not  exceed  the  maximum  gross  loading  for  the 
type  of  plane  used.  (In  other  words,  the  plane  with  all 


its  equipment  plus  the  crew,  fuel,  passengers,  and  ma¬ 
teriel  must  not  exceed  the  designed  weight  limitation.) 

2.  Do  not  place  the  load  so  as  to  move  the  ship’s 
center  of  gravity  either  forward  or  behind  the  allowable 
limits.  (In  the  C-47  cargo  plane,  for  example,  the  CG 
of  the  completely  loaded  plane  must  be  between  certain 
definite  stations  marked  on  the  wall  of  the  plane.) 

3.  Do  not  exceed  the  allowable  weight  concentration 
on  the  floor  structure.  (Obviously  you  would  not  put  a 
Bofors  on  a  1  /32"  dural  floor  unless  it  had  been  “beefed 
up,”  reinforced.  Fortunately,  all  our  new  cargo  planes 
have  exceptionally  strong  floor  structures.) 

4.  Do  not  take  off  with  a  load  unless  it  is  securely 
lashed.  (Passengers  are  easily  lashed  down  bv  using 
the  safety  belts.  Equipment,  however,  must  be  secured 
bv  rope,  strap,  or  cable.  This  is  best  done  by  using 
half-inch  rope  but  it  takes  time.) 

A  fifth  but  obvious  principle— do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  usable  space  in  the  plane.  Thus,  if  you  were 
transporting  pillows,  you  would  have  a  real  problem 
to  use  all  the  allowable  cargo  weight  limit.  The  big 
problem  with  us  is:  will  it  go  through  the  door? 

The  new  cargo  door  sizes  would  amaze  the  average 
person  who  is  used  to  seeing  the  26"  x  60"  door  of  the 
familiar  Douglass  DC-3  transport,  for  years  the  most 
common  airliner.  An  interesting  incident  occurred 
early  in  the  design  of  a  certain  air  transport  plane. 
When  jeeps  were  thought  to  be  important  enough  to 
ship  by  air— an  old  story  now,  bv  the  way— we  found 
that  the  door  size  was  absolutely  the  largest  which 
would  just  not  let  the  jeep  get  inside.  By  fudging  a 
little  and  bending  the  bumper,  we  squeezed  one  in  but 
not  without  angering  the  pilot  and  crew  chief  no  little. 
They  like  their  planes  unscratched  (from  loading)  and 
rightly  so.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  door  size 
was  quickly  changed  and  now  jeeps  are  driven  right 
inside. 

The  equipment  carried  along  with  the  gun  is  of 
course,  pared  down  some  from  the  ordinary  T/BA- 
You  wouldn’t  want  to  cart  along  a  standard  field  range, 
for  instance.  Nor  would  even  one  small  wall  tent  per 
field  officer  be  worth  its  weight  in  air  cargo  space.  Food, 
ammunition,  guns,  and  enough  men  to  fire  them  should 
have  prioritv  over  every  other  piece  of  equipment. 

Tactics  as  Usual 

The  tactics  of  these  swift-flving  AA  troops  are  not 
too  different  from  the  combat  procedure  now  taught  at 
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the  AA  schools.  Once  the  troops  with  their  guns  are 
landed,  it  is  a  matter  of  seconds  till  the  local  AA  defense 
is  set  up.  You  have  the  same  weapons  as  if  vou  had 
moved  in  by  truck  with  the  exception  that  it  would  take 
a  pretty  imaginative  airplane  to  transport  the  larger 
caliber  AA  guns.  Your  ammunition  supply,  too,  is 
going  to  be  a  little  slim  at  first,  perhaps  even  less  than 
a  unit  of  fire  for  each  gun.  But  after  the  initial  air¬ 
borne  attack,  the  resupply  planes  come  in  and  aug¬ 
ment  both  food  and  ammunition  before  it  runs  low'. 
Then  too  the  Air  Forces  are  using  the  same  caliber 
ammunition  and  that  simplifies  the  problem. 

The  antimechanized  role  of  AA  guns  is  going  to  be 
extremely  important  in  an  airborne  expedition.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  situation  from  the  enemy’s  point  of  view,  the 
best  defense  against  airborne  troops  would  be  a  mecha¬ 
nized  counterattack.  This  is  w'here  the  Airlanded  AA 
is  again  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  air  cargo  space. 

Right  here  it  would  be  well  to  differentiate  between 
a  few'  of  the  terms  as  used  in  our  Army. 

Airborne  Troops— All  fighting  men  that  are  trans¬ 
ported  by.  air.  (That  would  include  parachute  troops 
dropped  from  the  air,  troops  that  are  landed  in  transport 
planes,  and  those  that  are  landed  in  gliders.) 

Airlanding  Troops— Troops  that  are  landed  by  trans¬ 
port  plane  and  w'hich  do  not  have  to  rely  on  parachutes 
to  get  them  to  their  destination.  Conceivably,  these 
troops  might  be  transported  in  bombers  or  gliders. 
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Glider  Troops— Troops  that  are  transported  in  gliders 
and  landed  at  their  destination. 

Thus  Airborne  troops  include  airlanding  troops,  and 
airlanding  troops  include  glider  troops.  The  glider 
troops,  incidentally,  are  the  latest  addition  to  our  sky¬ 
rocketing  airborne  program. 

Mohalh  is  High 

I  here  are  probably  no  fighting  men  in  the  sendees 
whose  combat  spirit  quite  equals  that  of  the  troops  W'bo 
fight  down  from  the  air.  The  parachute  troops  have 
long  been  known  for  their  utter  disregard  of  personal 
danger,  and  this  same  spirit  permeates  the  whole  of  the 
airborne  training.  Soldiers  of  the  flying  A  A  are  picked 
men.  Their  training  is  carefully  conducted.  They  are 
the  modern  counterpart  of  the  old  time  Cavalrv  hut  go 
them  one  better.  They  are  highly  technical  as  well  as 
being  intrepid. 

An  AA  Airborne  Battery  some  time  ago  completed 
the  first  permanent  change  of  station  by  air  transport. 
You  can  imagine  the  Battery  Commander’s  reactions 
when  he  received  a  special  order,  all  very  neatly  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  two  days  before  departure  to  proceed  via  so 
many  C-47  airplanes  over  the  shortest  usually  travelled 
airways.  The  whole  journey  was  completed  w’ithout  a 
hitch,  and  to  this  day  it  remains  one  of  the  largest  air¬ 
borne  operations  in  the  history  of  our  far-flung  airborne 
units,  some  1900  miles. 


AIRBORNE  BATTERIES 


Those  who  work  hard  with  reasonable  intelligence  in  any  job  will 
be  the  men  who  are  sought  after  by  those  in  charge  of  the  job.  Bril¬ 
liancy  of  knowledge  without  hard  work  is  of  little  use.  Hard  work, 
intelligently  applied,  even  though  not  accompanied  by  unusual  bril¬ 
liancy,  pays  big  dividends  in  getting  any  work  done  and  it  pays  big 
dividends  to  the  men  who  apply  that  hard  work.  They  are  men  who 
are  relied  upon  in  getting  things  done.— Brigadier  General  L.  B. 
Weeks. 


37mm  Trainer  for  Individual 

Tracer  Control 


By  Lieutenant  Richard  M.  Bleier,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Need  i  on  CUinm  ks  I  jiaiseh 

TIr-  introduction  of  improved  fire  control  equipment 
for  automatic  weapons  docs  not  eliminate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Individual  Tracer  C  ontrol.  During  all  the 
twenty  four  hours  of  the  day,  both  chc  guns  and  fire- 
control  equipment  cannot  lx-  fully  manned  and  ready 
for  instant  action,  but  should  a  surprise  target  appear 
at  a  time  when  equipment  is  only  partially  manned, 
sl>e  let  on  crews  should  lx  prepared  to  open  fire  without 
reiving  u|mn  fire  control.  Tlx-  men  should  lx-  trained 
to  fire  without  hesitation,  yet  with  effect,  using  l  T.C 
until  the  lull  complement  ol  the  crew  is  assembled  anil 
the  fire  control  equipment  is  fully  manned. 

Methods  for  the  training  of  gun  pointers  improve 
in  direct  proportion  as  means  are  provided  for  more- 
cIom'Iv  simulating  the  courses  of  hostile  aircraft  under 
comlut  conditions.  The  heretofore  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  providing  sufficient  practice  in  firing  at 
sleeve  targets,  coupled  with  the  slow  speed  of  such 
targets,  makes  other  means  for  simple  and  rapid  routtnc 
training  desirable  1  he  (.unners  f miner  represents  .m 
attempt  to  provide  such  a  device. 

The  manner  in  which  the  l  ruiner  works  is  roughly 
analogous  to  certain  devices  used  in  testing  the  speed 


and  accuracy  of  reaction  of  automobile  drivers,  device*  I 
m  which  the  dnser  sits  in  a  stationary  test  cat  behind  I 
a  moving  picture  of  a  road  along  which  lie  seems  to  be  I 
moving. 

Bv  use  of  the  Trainer,  the  men  are  enabled  to  tram-  I 
late  their  mental  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  | 
the  gun  operates  into  actual  visual' mental-muscular  co  | 
ordination,  and  to  make  adjustments  to  what  the\  -<t 
automatically  In  so  doing  they  will  gain  confidenct 
that  uixler  com  hot  conditions  thev  will  effect  hits.  In 
addition,  the  officer  has  a  tool,  a  teaching  aid,  which 
will  enable  him  to  instruct  physically  and  not  sintnh 
by  words,  and  to  test  objectively  the  capabilities  of  no 
men.  1  k  can  then,  with  some  certainly,  know  when 
his  men  ate  trained;  can  even  seek  for  proficiency  in  I 
gun  pointing  among  all  the  men  in  the  battery. 

I  I  .C.  is  difficult  to  perfect,  because  it  centers  on  the  I 
gun  pointer  all  the  complex  problems  of  tracking, 
leading,  and  adjusting.  Battle  experience  has  lxt-n  the  j 
only  adequate  teacher.  Sleeve  turgets  with  their  re-la 
lively  slow  speeds  do  not  give  a  proper  comparison  fix 
actual  service  targets  Radio-controlled  target  plana 
which  fly  at  scrvfce  speeds  ate  not  always  available  It 
therefore  appears  that  a  mechanical  device  which 


Gunners  Trainer  in  operation.  Lieutenant  Bleier  on  the  right  watching  chart  operation.  Lieutenant  Sinqucficld  check* 

trainees  performance  at  matchers  dials. 
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proximates  conditions  to  be  met,  and  which  leads  toward 
proper  automatic  pointing  is  the  best  substitute  at  this 
time  for  actual  hostile  air  action. 

Comparison  With  the  McNeeley  Trainer 

A  Trainer  has  been  constructed  at  this  base  in  the 
Pacific  using  only  facilities  and  materials  at  hand: 
central  control  boxes  and  cables,  a  phonograph  motor, 
and  the  materials  and  equipment  available  to  an  ord¬ 
nance  detachment  having  certain  elements  of  a  medium 
maintenance  company. 

The  Gunners  Trainer  is  similar  to  the  McNeeley 
Central  Control  Trainer.  The  trainee  sees  a  700  mil 
area  of  sky  around  an  airplane  and  a  tracer-stream  which 
is  moved  in  relation  to  the  airplane.  The  McNeeley 
Trainer  shows  deviations  of  the  tracer-stream  from  the 
airplane  in  errors  of  lead  only.  The  Gunners  Trainer, 
however,  shows  a  nearly  complete  picture  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  a  patch  of  sky  exactly  as  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  gun  handwheels  would  produce  in  actual 
firing.  The  Trainer  teaches  the  trainee  to  combine  cor- 
tect  tracking  and  leading  with  accurate  adjustment  of 
fire. 

As  in  the  McNeeley  Trainer,  a  central  control  box 
is  used  to  provide  a  differential  mechanism  wherein  a 
torve  on  a  prepared  chart  furnishes  one  of  the  inputs 
while  the  trainee  in  turning  a  handwheel  provides  the 
other  input.  One  input  endeavors  to  cancel  the  other, 
and  any  output  resulting  is  used  to  displace  the  tracer- 
s{reain  with  reference  to  the  airplane. 


Although  the  Trainer  is  best  adapted  to  handle  cross¬ 
ing  and  crossing-diving  courses,  it  can  be  used  to  train 
in  on-coming  and  on-coming  diving  courses.  Target 
ground  speeds  of  from  100  to  over  400  miles-per-hour 
can  be  bandied. 

What  Does  the  Trainer  Teach? 

1.  The  Trainer  emphasizes  to  the  men  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  handwheel  operation,  clearly  show¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  involved  and  the  need  for  practice. 

2.  It  trains  both  the  lateral  and  vertical  gun  pointers 
to  work  as  a  team,  to  have  confidence  in  each  other. 
The  two  gunners  are  made  to  realize  that  both  must 
be  on  the  target  to  get  hits.  The  Trainer  creates  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  other  gun  pointer  having  had  similar 
training  will  handle  his  side  equally  well. 

3.  It  teaches  the  variation  in  handwheel  speeds  for 
each  part  of  the  course. 

4.  It  concretely  shows  in  its  miniature  sky  the  dif¬ 
ferential  effect  of  changes  in  speed,  altitude,  and  mid¬ 
point  range, 

5.  It  trains  how  to  adjust  at  each  part  of  the  course. 

6.  It  clearly  demonstrates  the  lag  which  must  be 
expected  before  the  adjustment  will  take  effect.  The 
matching  lag  during  which  the  matcher  must  turn  six 
turns  for  every  one  by  the  trainee  is  comparable  to  the 
time-of-flight  lag  present  in  actual  firing. 

7.  It  illustrates  the  need  for  proper  automatic  correct 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  handwheels  and  teaches  the 
gunner  to  move  them  in  the  correct  direction  to  get 
back  on  the  airplane  without  conscious  thought,  just 
as  in  driving  a  car. 

Construction 

The  Trainer  is  composed  of  two  main  units:  the 
target  box  and  the  chart  box.  The  target  box  contains 
a  tracer-stream  movable  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  an 
airplane  movable  in  the  vertical  plane.  Beneath  the 
target  box  are  two  central  control  boxes  whose  hand- 
wheels  are  similar  to  the  handwheels  of  a  37mm  gun. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  handwheels  of  the  gun  would 
be  set  for  high  gear  on  the  lateral  and  low  gear  on  the 
vertical.  The  target  box  was  constructed  so  that  one 
turn  of  the  lateral  handwheels  clockwise  moves  the 
tracer-stream  200  mils  clockwise  with  reference  to  the 
airplane.  One  turn  of  the  Trainer  vertical  handwheels 
clockwise  moves  the  tracer-stream  down  67  mils  with 
reference  to  the  airplane.  (Actually  the  airplane  moves 
up  to  the  tracer-stream.)  In  direction  and  magnitude 
this  is  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  gun  using  the  M3 
or  M3E1  mount.  New  threaded  shafts  and  nuts  will  he 
machined  for  use  in  the  trainer  when  it  is  desired  to 
simulate  the  operation  of  the  M3A1  mount. 

If  one  does  not  add  two  additional  central  control 
boxes  to  the  three  already  used,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
two  matchers  must  occupy  the  seats  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  control  boxes  used  by  the  trainees.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  the  distance  between  the  trainee  and  his 
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Target  Bov  lateral  ami  vertical  central  control  boxes  showing  special  cable  attachments. 


matcher  I*  no  more  tlun  three  feet.  Therefore  the  lateral  anti  vertical  data.  The  vertical  curve  shows  for 
depth  nf  the  target  box  and  the  tracer-stream  image  each  moment  of  time  during  a  course  the  correct  quad* 
must  also  he  limited  to  three  feet.  The  target  image  ™nt  elevation  which  must  he  set  on  the  gun  to  gel  httv  ( 
three 1  ext  from  the  trainee  and  both  trainees  are  spaced  The  lateral  curve  shows  for  each  moment  of  tinu  dur- 
apart  hy  their  central  control  boxes.  Considerable  ing  a  course  the  correct  bring  azimuth  which  must 
parallax  would  occur  il  both  trainees  viewed  the-  same  set  on  the  gun,  using  the  azimuth  ol  the  airplane 
target  and  tracer-stream  image;  therefore  it  was  neccv  mid-point  of  the  course  as  the  reference  lint 
sarv  to  create  a  separate  image  for  each  trainee  Both  charts  arc  mounted  «>n  a  single  table  aiwl  j 

The  tracer-stream  is  made  up  of  a  series  ol  suspended  luted  along  their  time  axes  at  constant  speed.  ( 

miniature  red  bullets,  which  along  with  the  airplane  movement  of  the  table  is  derived  from  a  phonograph 
target  model  arc  illuminated  hv  light  through  thr  open  motor,  a  constant  speed  electric  motor  not  K  ing  ivdh 
top  of  the  target  1>»\.  The  Hashing  light  type  of  tracer-  able-  The  nhonograph  solves  this  field  problem  atwj 
stiKim  used  in  the  McNeeJcv  Trainer  tuu Id  not  lx  in  makes  an  electric  power  source  unnecessary. 
OOtpuroted  because  of  tin-  lack  of  materials,  ami  the  A  third  central  control  box  provides  lateral 
type  actually  used  in  the  Gunners  Trainer  makes  an  vertical  handwheels  which  enable  the  operators  t# 
electric  power  source  unnecessary.  move  chan  pointers.  These  chart  pointers  arc  kept  on 

The  stop  mechanisms  in  the  Literal  and  vertical  cen-  the  curves  as  the  chart*  arc  translated  along  thor  tin* 
tral  control  boxes  have  been  adjusted  for  the  matching  axev  Hie  distance  up  to  the  curve  from  its  origin  <MR 
handwheels  so  that  the  stops  are  activated  before  the  measure  of  the  required  gun  azimuth  or  quadrant 
nut>  on  the  lateral  and  vertical  screws  in  the  target  box  elevation  at  any  instant  during  a  course.  Keeping  *  1 
can  reach  the  end  of  their  travel  and  bind.  pointer  on  the  curve  converts  this  distance  into  «>  w**' 

In  the  cliart  box  two  curves  arc  used,  one  each  for  handwheel  turns  If  the  trainee  on  the  target  l*ox 
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cancel  perfectly  each  movement  of  the  pointer  as  it 
follows  the  curve  in  the  chart  box,  hits  will  be  secured 
at  every  point  of  the  course. 

The  points  for  the  vertical  curve  are  calculated  from 
the  sum  of  the  angular  height  and  the  vertical  lead.  The 
points  for  the  lateral  curve  are  calculated  from  the 
horizontal  angle  from  the  mid-point  to  the  line  of  po¬ 
sition,  plus  the  lateral  lead. 

The  chart  box  was  designed  to  handle  courses  from 
over  400  miles-per-hour  down  to  courses  at  100  m.p.h., 
the  latter  being  more  useful  in  the  early  stages  of 
training.  It  is  important  to  have  approximately  the  same 
chart  length  along  the  time  axis  for  the  short  400 
m.p.h.  courses  as  for  the  long  100  m.p.h.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  changing  the  position  of  the  pivot  or 
fulcrum  of  the  chart  operating  lever.  The  chart  box  is 
parted  so  that  the  top  of  the  box  containing  the  pointer 
mechanism  can  be  lifted  to  expose  the  chart  table  drive 
so  the  fulcrum  can  be  shifted. 

The  phonograph  drives  the  chart  table  along  the 
time  axis  and  is  connected  through  a  universal  coupling. 
A  pin  is  removed  from  the  coupling  at  the  end  of  each 
course  so  the  table  can  be  returned  to  the  start  position 
without  turning  the  phonograph  turntable  backwards. 

Special  stops  are  placed  in  the  chart  central  control 
fox  to  activate  the  stop  mechanism  before  the  pointer 
mechanism  can  jam  at  the  end  of  its  travel. 

Incorporated  in  the  target  box  is  an  innovation  of 
great  value  in  training,  which  was  the  suggestion  of 
1st  Lt.  Charles  A.  Sinquefield,  Ord.  Dept.,  who  also 
collaborated  fully  on  the  mechanical  design  of  the 
trainer.  In  the  background  of  the  target  box  a  pointer 
ts  rotated  which  represents  for  each  moment  during  a 
crossing  course,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  a  line  from  the 
gun  to  the  airplane’s  position.  It  gives  the  trainee  an 
indication  of  the  present  position  of  the  airplane  with 
relation  to  the  entire  course.  The  gunner  has  this  same 
indication  when  actually  firing  on  the  gun.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  valuable  to  the  trainee  in  gaging  the  critical 
points  on  the  course,  and  aids  in  the  study  of  differential 
effects.  Lacking  such  an  indicator  the  trainee  knows 


only  by  a  sense  of  the  passage  of  time  what  phase  of 
the  course  is  current.  He  might  be  told  by  the  chart  men 
when  mid-point  is  reached,  but  usually  this  mid-point 
comes  after  the  critical  reversal  takes  place.  The  target 
position  pointer  is  attached  to  a  worm  w  heel,  which  is 
driven  by  a  worm.  Data  taken  from  the  lateral  chart  are 
used  to  rotate  the  worm.  The  target  position  pointer  is 
resynchronizcd  for  each  new  course  so  as  to  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  at  mid-point.  The  position  pointer  looms  large  in 
the  background  of  the  target  model  well  within  the 
trainee’s  field  of  vision  to  allow  him  to  be  conscious  of 
its  current  position  without  having  to  shift  his  focus 
from  the  target  and  tracer-stream.  This  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  type  trainer  to  convey  a  sense  of  travel,  to 
impress  the  trainee  that  the  picture  he  sees  in  the 
Trainer  is  actually  moving  panoramically  across  the 
sky  with  the  airplane  on  its  course. 

Operating  Crew 

Six  men  comprise  a  minimum  manning  crew:  trainee, 
matcher,  and  chart  pointer  operator  are  required  for 
both  lateral  and  vertical.  A  chart  operator  can  start  the 
phonograph  to  begin  the  course.  It  is  helpful  in  early 
training  to  have  the  men  operate  the  chart  during  a 
run  before  taking  the  trainee  position. 

From  the  information  available  at  the  matcher’s  dial, 
it  seems  that  a  scoring  basis  might  be  worked  out.  This 
would  be  helpful  to  the  officer  in  charge  and  also  serve 
to  promote  a  competitive  spirit  among  the  men. 

Limitations  of  Construction 

Central  control  boxes  were  used  to  provide  hand- 
wheels  like  those  on  the  guns,  and  cables  to  transmit 
rotation.  The  cables  do  not  perform  as  smoothly  as  di¬ 
rect  shafting  would,  but  they  are  quite  adequate  for 
training.  Design  was  limited  to  exclude  all  gearing 
through  lack  of  production  facilities,  and  in  each  con¬ 
nection  to  ordnance  equipment  it  was  the  rule  not  to 
alter  anything  permanently  by  even  so  much  as  drilling 
a  hole.  In  every  case  the  central  control  equipment  can 
be  reassembled  quickly  to  its  original  condition. 


German  Doctrine:  A  A  Defense 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  article  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  one  chapter  from  the  1940  edition  of  General 
von  Coehenha nsen’s  Tactical  Handbook  for  the  Troop 
Commander.  This  text  is  believed  to  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  German  army  personnel. 

1.  Antiaircraft  Defense  from  the  Ground.  The  mis¬ 
sions  of  ground  antiaircraft  defense  are: 

Defense  against  hostile  aerial  reconnaissance 
Defense  against  hostile  artillery  observation 
Defense  against  hostile  air  attacks  on  living  targets 
and  important  defense  installations. 

The  support  of  friendly  air  combat  strength. 

A  distinction  is  made  between : 

Light  and  heavy  antiaircraft  battalions 
Antiaircraft  searchlight  battalions 
Air  barrage  balloon  battalions. 

Light  and  heavy  antiaircraft  weapons  supplement 
each  other  in  their  effect.  In  addition  to  these  weapons, 
troops  protect  themselves  with  their  own  machine  guns 
and  rifles  against  planes  flying  under  800  meters,  slant 
range. 

2.  Weapons. 

a.  Antiaircraft  Guns.  This  weapon  is  the  backbone 
of  the  entire  antiaircraft  defense.  The  battery  is  the  fire 
unit,  and  the  suballotment  of  its  elements  is  not  prac¬ 
tical. 

The  heavy  battery  bears  the  brunt  of  the  antiaircraft 
defense  in  the  combat  zone.  It  combines  high  capabili¬ 
ties  and  rapid  fire  with  great  mobility. 

The  mission  of  the  heavy  antiaircraft  guns  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ground  troops  against  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
high  altitude  attacks  during  the  advance,  and  while  at 
rest  or  in  combat.  These  weapons  are  moved  by 
mechanical  transport.  Their  average  marching  speed  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  kilometers  per  hour.  Horse-drawn 
antiaircraft  cannons  are  employed  only  by  army  com¬ 
mands  that  must  contend  with  fuel  shortages  and  a 
very  unsuitable  road  net.  Antiaircraft  units  provided 
with  mechanical  transport  possess  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics:  rapid  readiness  for  fire;  great  mobility;  capa¬ 
bilities  for  employment  within  the  effective  range  of 
hostile  artillery. 

These  weapons  are  employed  against  hostile  air¬ 
planes,  especially  the  attack  units,  flying  at  altitudes  up 
to  approximately  8,000  meters.  Heavy  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  cannot  be  used  against  planes  flying  at  altitudes 
under  1,000  meters.  Due  to  the  requirements  for  spe¬ 
cial  fire  control  equipment  and  special  ammunition, 
these  weapons  are  only  to  be  used  against  ground 
targets  in  the  case  of  close-in  tank  attacks. 

b.  Light  antiaircraft  cannon  are  especially  suitable 
for  defense  against  planes  flying  at  short  ranges  and  at 
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EXPLANATION 

The  center  of  the  circle  should  be  placed  at  the  intended 
fire  position  on  a  1 :100,000  scale  map.  The  smallest 
(innermost)  circle  delimits  the  dead  angle  for  each  anti¬ 
aircraft  battery  within  which  an  aerial  target  cannot  be 
fired  upon.  Therefore,  the  effective  horizontal  range  of 
the  given  caliber  (88mm)  at  an  aerial  target  flying  at  the 
given  average  altitude  (3,000  meters)  lies  from  the  small 
solid  circle  to  the  large  outer  circle,  and  at  5,000  meters, 
it  lies  from  the  small  broken  circle  to  the  large  broken 
circle.  The  effective  horizontal  range  is  greater  against 
targets  flying  at  altitudes  under  3,000  meters  than  against 
targets  flying 'at  altitudes  over  3,000  meters. 


low  altitudes,  such  as  ground  strafing  and  dive  bombing 
attacks. 

The  mission  of  the  light  antiaircraft  cannon  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  installations  or  troops  against  ground  strafing  or 
dive  bombing  attacks.  These  weapons  are  moved  by 
mechanical  transport,  on  trucks  or  on  self-propelled 
mounts.  These  weapons  are  characterized  by  great  mo¬ 
bility  and  their  ability  to  track  aerial  targets  having  a 
high  angular  rate  of  travel  and  change  of  ranges  (tracers 
are  used  to  assist  in  this  task).  The  average  marching 
speed  of  units  equipped  with  these  weapons  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  kilometers  per  hour. 

c.  Antiaircraft  searchlight  (60  and  1 50cm).  By  means 
of  searchlights,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  pursuit 
aviation,  it  is  possible  to  discover  hostile  airplanes  at 
night  and  deliver  aimed  fire  at  them  as  well  as  to  blind 
the  airplane  crews,  thus  increasing  their  difficulties  in 
orientation  and  preventing  them  from  dropping  bombs 
accurately.  Searchlights  do  not  attempt  to  illuminate 
the  entire  sky  continuously.  They  determine  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  their  targets  with  sound  locator  apparatus 
and  illuminate  their  targets,  utilizing  surprise  as  much 
as  possible.  Searchlights  are  moved  by  motor  vehicles- 

The  60cm  antiaircraft  searchlight  is  an  organic  part 
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A  :  Antiaircraft  gun 

CP  I  :  Command  station  with  command  apparatus 
CP  II :  Command  station  with  auxiliary  command  appa¬ 
ratus 

C  :  Cable  for  data  transmission  system  or  telephone 

F  :  Automatic  fuse  setter 

of  the  light  antiaircraft  artillery  organization.  Each 

light  antiaircraft  artillery  battalion  is  provided  with 
twelve  searchlights.  With  good  visibility  conditions, 
the  maximum  range  of  this  searchlight  is  approximately 
5,000  meters. 

The  150cm  antiaircraft  searchlights  are  organized 
into  special  searchlight  battalions,  each  provided  with 
twenty-seven  searchlights.  With  good  visibility  con¬ 
ditions,  their  maximum  range  is  approximately  8,000 
meters. 

d.  Air  obstacles  (barrage  balloons  and  kites)  supple¬ 
ment  the  defense  capabilities  of  antiaircraft  artillery 
around  especially  important  and  sensitive  objectives. 
They  are  installed  within  and  around  the  defended  ob¬ 
jective. 

The  mission  of  air  obstacles,  depending  on  their 
method  of  employment  and  altitudes,  is  to  defend 
against  high,  low  and  diving  aerial  attacks. 

e.  Self  defense  of  the  troops  against  aerial  attacks. 
Troops  of  all  arms,  including  the  rear  services,  with 
their  own  light  and  heavy  machine  guns,  must  he  able, 
independent  of  the  antiaircraft  artillery,  to  defend 
themselves  against  low  altitude  attacks  up  to  800  meters 
slant  range.  All  light  and  heavy  machine  guns  are 
provided  with  supplementary  equipment  for  firing  at 
aerial  targets.  All  troops  defend  themselves  with  rifles 
against  low  altitude  attacks  up  to  ranges  of  500  meters. 

3.  Employment .  Several  antiaircraft  battalions  may 
he  assigned  to  a  regimental  commander,  who,  as  far  as 
the  antiaircraft  artillery  is  concerned,  is  placed  directly 
under  army  command.  The  antiaircraft  artillery  at¬ 
tached  to  a  corps  is  placed  under  the  senior  antiaircraft 
officer,  who  is  then  designated  as  the  corps  “antiaircraft 
artillery  commander.”  The  corps  regulates  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  corps  air  units  and  the  antiaircraft  artillery 
as  well  as  their  cooperation  with  the  aircraft  .warning 


service,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  army  com¬ 
mander.  One  or  more  antiaircraft  battalions  may  he 
placed  under  a  corps,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  a  division. 
Then,  if  no  higher  staff  is  available,  the  “antiaircraft 
artillery  commander”  has  the  mission  of  advising  the 
ground  force  commander  on  ail  questions  concerning: 
antiaircraft  defense;  the  employment  of  subordinate  air 
and  antiaircraft  forces  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
action;  the  execution  of  the  pertinent  orders  of  the 
ground  force  commander. 

Antiaircraft  artillery  missions  are  generally  assigned 
from  a  map.  Normally,  the  antiaircraft  artillery  strength 
is  concentrated  around  and  on  the  most  important  and 
most  sensitive  points.  Accordingly,  the  ground  and  air 
situations  prescribe  definite  aerial  defense  main  ef¬ 
forts,  at  the  expense  of  exposing  a  few  less  important 
points.  March  movements  generally  can  be  defended 
only  at  a  few  specially  dangerous  places  (such  as 
bridges  and  defiles),  assembly  points,  rest  areas,  and 
entrances  to  bivouacs.  On  the  battlefield,  antiaircraft 
defense  is  usually  most  urgently  needed  to  protect  the 
artillery  main  effort. 

The  antiaircraft  artillery  battalion  commander  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  tactical  commander.  Unity  of  fire  control 
within  the  battalion  is  impossible,  due  to  tbe  widely 
separated  battery  positions  and  tbe  characteristics  of  the 
targets. 

The  changing  of  positions  interrupts  the  fire  effect 
and  therefore  it  must  be  given  careful  attention,  and 
generally  should  be  carried  out  by  echelons. 

Pursuit  aviation  cooperates  with  antiaircraft  artillery. 
Hostile  air  reconnaissance  can  be  suppressed  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  over  a  limited  area,  by  the  concentration  of 
pursuit  aviation  strength  and  antiaircraft  artillery  at 
decisive  points,  and  by  air  attacks  against  hostile  air 
fields.  Nevertheless,  individual  hostile  reconnaissance 
planes  may  be  expected  to  operate.  Therefore,  even  in 
case  of  temporary  air  superiority,  camouflage  measures 
should  always  be  effected.  In  case  only  weak  pursuit 
forces  are  available,  then  their  combined  employment 
with  the  antiaircraft  artillery  should  at  least  impede 
the  normal  hostile  reconnaissance. 

Blockading  an  air  area  by  means  of  pursuit  aviation 
promises  only  limited  success,  and  it  results  in  tbe  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  aerial  strength. 

II.  Air  Signal  Troops. 

1 .  Employment  and  Mission.  A  part  of  the  air  signal 
troops  (ground  force  liaison  battalions)  are  placed 
under  the  army,  specifically  under  the  air  arm  com¬ 
mander  at  armv  headquarters. 

The  missions  of  these  units  are: 

a.  Installing  and  operating  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  air  arm  commander  and  the  air  arm 
units  (reconnaissance  aviation  and  antiaircraft 
artillery)  that  are  placed  directly  under  his 
command. 

b.  Maintaining  connection  with  the  communica- 
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non  net  of  the  operating  air  arm  in  order  to: 

1)  Insure  communication  with  the  operating 
air  arm  units  made  available  to  ground 
force  units  for  cooperation.  These  units  in¬ 
clude  bombardment  and  dive  bombing 
units,  as  well  as  pursuit  and  low  flying 
combat  planes. 

2)  Facilitate  the  supply  of  that  part  of  the  air 
arm  placed  under  ground  force  units. 

The  establishment  of  communication  to  air  arm  units 
(reconnaissance  and  antiaircraft)  subordinated  to  corps 
and  division  commands,  is  a  responsibility  of  ground 
force  signal  units. 

Separate  air  signal  units  of  the  operating  air  arm  are 
advanced  well  forward  to  carry  out  the  air  security  and 
warning  service  in  the  zone  of  operations. 

2.  Aircraft  Warning  Service .  This  sendee  depends 
on  the  airplane  recognition  service  and  it  is  carried  out 
by  the  liaison  troops. 

There  is  a  fixed  “German  territorial  aircraft  warning 
service"  and  a  mobile  aircraft  warning  service  which  is 
carried  out  by  “aircraft  warning  service  companies/’ 
This  warning  service  is  operated  through  the  air  district 
headquarters  commanders,  under  whom  the  aircraft 
warning  service  is  subordinated. 

The  fixed  “aircraft  warning  sendee  net’  is  mesh-like 
in  character.  The  distance  of  individual  air  guard  lines 
from  one  another  varies  between  thirty  and  seventy 
kilometers.  These  distances  and  lines  are  established  in 
accordance  with  tactical  considerations.  “Air  guard  sta¬ 
tions”  comprising  observation  and  reporting  stations 
(ten  to  twelve  kilometers  apart)  and  “air  guard  head¬ 
quarters,”  comprising  plotting  and  relaying  stations, 
are  agencies  ot  the  aircraft  warning  service. 

The  motorized  warning  companies  supplement  and 
increase  the  density  of  the  fixed  aircraft  warning  net. 
They  are  mostly  employed  well  forward  toward  the 
front.  However,  they  may  be  employed  to  open  flanks 
and  in  rear  areas. 

The  reports  of  the  German  territorial  aircraft  warn¬ 
ing  service  are  made  by  wire,  whereas,  the  reports  of 
the  motorized  aircraft  warning  companies  are  made  bv 
radio. 

The  missions  of  the  aircraft  warning  service  are:  to 
give  the  command  a  clear  picture  of  the  air  situation, 
especially  the  activity  of  the  hostile  combat  aviation; 
to  make  possible  the  timely  employment  of  antiaircraft 
artillery  and  defensive  aviation;  to  give  timelv  warning 
to  troops  and  threatened  positions. 

The  aircraft  warning  service  is  supplemented  bv  the 
troop  warning  services  of  the  antiaircraft  artillery. 
(Similar  to  our  antiaircraft  artillery  information  serv¬ 
ice.)  Every  active  antiaircraft  artillery  unit  observes 
the  air  in  the  area  under  its  jurisdiction  with  specially 
trained  personnel.  Thus,  these  units  as  air  guards,  and 
their  staffs  as  air  guard  headquarters,  execute,  or  in 
some  cases  supplement,  the  aircraft  warning  service. 


1  he  reports,  after  being  checked  bv  the  antiaircraft 
artillery  battalion,  are  transmitted  to  the  air  arm  com¬ 
mander  at  armv  headquarters.  These  reports  must  con¬ 
tain  the  following:  name  or  location  of  observation 
position;  hour  the  plane(s)  was  seen  or  heard;  the 
number,  type,  nationality  and  flight  direction  of  the 
hostile  plane(s);  the  altitude  of  the  plane(s)  and  its 
range  from  the  air  guards  (onlv  if  this  altitude  and 
range  are  unusually  great). 

In  addition,  all  troop  units  must  use  their  own  air 
guards  to  avoid  surprise.  These  guards  give  warning 
by  means  of  oral  calls,  horns,  sirens,  or  blinker  lamps. 
If  antiaircraft  artillery  is  present,  its  fire  is  the  most 
effective  warning. 

Editor's  Remarks:  Hie  above  article  gives  no  defi¬ 
nite  information  as  to  the  organization  of  the  German 
antiaircraft  artillery.  It  is  noted  however  that  separate 
units  exist  as  light  and  heavy  A  A  battalions,  A  A  search¬ 
light  battalions  and  air  barrage  balloon  battalions.  It 
appears  that  the  basic  AA  unit  is  the  battalion. 

We  hen’e  become  familiar  mth  the  basic  German 
idea  of  organizing  a  task  force  based  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  to  be  met  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  mission  or  task.  Where  antiaircraft 
defense  is  needed,  antiaircraft  battalions  are  assigned  to 
the  task  force  commander  according  to  the  particular 
character  and  amount  of  antiaircraft  defense  deemed 
necessary. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  determination  of  the  kind 
and  number  of  antiaircraft  battalions  to  be  assigned  a 
particular  task  force  certain  governing  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Among  these  may  be  noted: 

1.  The  assigned  mission  (its  character  cmd  import¬ 
ance). 

2.  The  amount  and  characteristics  of  enemy  aviation 
to  be  encountered. 

3.  7  he  amount  and  types  of  friendly  aviation  avail¬ 
able. 

4.  The  task  force  commander’s  estimate  of  quantity 
mid  character  of  AA  units  required. 

5.  The  quantity  and  character  of  AA  units  available. 

6.  The  terrain. 

/.  Proximity  to  enemy. 

8.  Weather  and  season  of  year. 

In  addition  to  the  prevailing  battalion  organization , 
it  is  believed  that  two  kinds  of  regimental  organization 
exist.  First  the  regiment  that  is  uniform  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  of  either  heavy  or  medium  caliber  gun  battalions 
and  second  the  regiment  of  composite  type  made  up  of 
various  kinds  of  battalions  for  a  particular  mission. 

Should  friendly  air  forces  gain  mastery  of  the  air,  or 
should  enemy  air  strength  fail  to  materialize,  then  AA 
units  with  task  forces  become  available  in  antitank 
tactics.  The  characteristics  of  the  AA  gun  make  it  ideally 
suited  for  antitank  defense.  Another  auxiliary  use  of 
the  AA  gun  is  in  attacks  upon  fortifications.  However, 
these  are  secondary  missions  and  are  permissible  only 
when  there  is  little  or  no  threat  from  the  air. 


The  diuntegra 


Assignment  of  Targets 

By  A  British  Artillery  Officer 


In  recent  travels  in  the  USA  the  writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  many  Seacoast  Artillery  offi¬ 
cers.  In  discussing  their  common  problems  the  matter 
of  practical  assignment  of  targets  in  quick  night  actions 
or  attacks  by  small  vessels  by  day  was  a  frequent  topic. 

All  our  pre-war  manuals  seemed  to  rely  on  the 
Groupment  or  Fire  Commander  to  pick  out  a  target 
and  allot  it.  Our  experience  has  been  that  this  is  seldom 
practicable  with  the  tvpe  of  attack  mentioned,  which  is 
the  only  type  that  has  taken  place  in  the  three  and 
one-half  vears  of  this  war. 

j 

In  the  British  service  this  subject  is  known  as  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Fire.  In  response  to  requests,  I  will  outline 
the  British  doctrine  on  this  most  important  problem. 

War  experience  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  seaward 
shooting  has  focused  particular  attention  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  fire.  When  we  conie  down  to  real  action, 
whether  against  tanks  in  the  desert,  MTBs  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  Japanese  warships  in  the  Pacific,  it 
becomes  a  responsibility  of  the  gun  commander  in  most 
cases  to  decide  which  target  of.  the  many  offered  he  is 
to  attack. 

Reports  from  Libya,  Malta  and  Guadalcanal  indi¬ 
cate  more  and  more  that  similar  principles  applv  to  all 
three  problems.  Unless  everyone  concerned  is  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  on  the  problems  and  trained  in  their 
instantaneous  solution  the  enemy  may  easily  profit  by 
a  mistake  or  indecision.  The  quickest  drill,  the  best 
fire  discipline  and  the  most  accurate  shooting  can  be 
robbed  of  their  effect  if  the  fire  is  not  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Our  object  is  to  insure  that  no  enemy  vessel  shall 
achieve  its  purpose. 

The  principles  that  must  be  followed  to  attain  the 
object  are: 

1 .  Every  target  must  be  engaged;  hence  distribution 
by  guns  will  be  required. 

2.  The  principal  targets  must  be  the  leading  vessels 
whose  disablement  may  hamper  others. 

3.  There  should  be  minimum  change  of  targets. 

4.  Don’t  waste  time  on  “lame  ducks.” 

5.  Every  gun  must  shoot. 

6.  Each  gun  must,  preferably,  shoot  on  its  own  class 
of  target. 

There  arc  certain  considerations  that  must  be  taken 
into  account.  They  are: 

1.  Action  is  most  likelv  at  night  and  then  it  will  be 
very  difficult  for  any  one  person  to  adjust  the  fires 
or  check  their  distribution  for  more  than  one  gun. 
By  day  the  problem  may  be  easier  but  with 
weather,  smoke,  and  casualties  to  personnel  and 


equipment  the  same  limitations  may  often  applv. 

2.  The  scheme  for  any  one  place  must  he  made  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

3.  The  scheme  must  be  practiced  constantly  and 
revised  to  meet  the  lessons  learned. 

4.  Every  responsible  person  in  the  unit  must  have 
the  correct  scheme  at  his  finger-tips. 

5.  Higher  commanders  must  watch  the  engagement 
as  closely  as  practicable  so  that  they  can  intervene 
if  necessary— -and  feasible. 

6.  It  follows  that  any  scheme  must  be  simple,  un¬ 
derstandable  by  all,  and  frequently  rehearsed. 

For  harbors  with  long  narrow  entrances,  long  moles 
or  breakwaters,  or  stretches  of  coastline  with  little  real 
“entrance,”  different  methods  must  be  used,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gun  per  ship,  or  zones  of  responsibility,  or 
“passing  on”  illuminated  targets. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  method  will  hardly  serve, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  outer  harbor  area  and  the  harbor 
channel— let  alone  the  coastwise  sea  lanes. 

It  becomes  obvious  also  that  effective  operation  will 
not  be  effected  without  adequate  training  and  practice. 
Models  of  the  shoreline  and  water  area  concerned  can 
be  made  easily,  and  model  ships  moved  about.  The 
gun  commanders,  searchlight  commanders,  etc.,  can 
be  given  situations  until  they  have  their  reactions  tuned 
up  to  concert  pitch.  Following  this  stage,  vessels  may 
be  arranged  for  with  the  local  Navy  and  practice  given 
on  real  ships  from  real  positions.  During  these  exer¬ 
cises  flaws  in  the  schemes  can  often  he  detected  and  the 
schemes  improved. 

Separate  models  of  each  battery  or  group  using  one 

type  of  scheme  can  be  used  frequently-  A  central 

model  which  takes  in  the  whole  fort  mav  be  used  less 

✓ 

frequently  to  practice  the  “hand  over”  of  targets.  Any 
fort  mav  have  conditions  incorporating  all  three  of  the 
situations  suggested  above  as  to  types  of  harbors.  Tfif 
interlocking  of  these  is  important. 

Conclusion 

To  insure  that  no  enemy  vessel  shall  achieve  its 
object  much  thought  must  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  a  local  scheme  for  distribution  of  fire.  This  scheme 
must  be  ingrained  in  all  concerned— there  will  be  no 
time  for  reference  to  books.  Constant  training  and 
practice  must  be  carried  out. 

The  correct  distribution  of  fire  is  just  as  important 
as  its  production. 

Only  when  the  drill  is  perfect  can  the  Group  Com¬ 
mander  relax  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  likely  to 
have  guarded  against  the  effects  of  surprise  from  the 
sea. 


The  Artilleryman  in  Trinidad 

By  Lieutenant  Owen  J.  Reamer,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


InnicLul  saw  its  first  American  Scat  oast  Artillery  in 
\pril.  1 94 1  —some  155mm  troops,  with  some  machine 
guns  and  searchlights  thrown  in.  They  were  among 
Ok  first  who  came  to  settle  Trinidad  as  an  outstanding 
base  in  the  Lend-Lease  chain  girding  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Caribbean.  The  Llnitcd  States  wasn't  at  war  then, 
uf  even  thinking  of  it  too  seriously,  hut  the  boys  went 
»  work  and  had  some  efficient  looking  1 55  s  pointing 
out  towards  the  Atlantic  in  short  order.  Bv  May  of  '42 
they  were  joined  bv  a  second  group  from  the  old  outfit. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Negro  antiaircraft  unit  pulled  in. 
Unlike  the  seacoast  artillery,  which  had  to  look  to  sea 
for  the  enemy,  the  antiaircraft  took  over  the  airfields 
rod  the  chief  city.  Port-of-Spain,  for  protection  from 
hostile  aircraft. 

Between  these  dates  had  come  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Trinidad  was  no  longer  a  remote  paragraph  on  some 
master  strategist's  plan  for  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  was  an  outstanding  base,  one  of  the 
Ingest  in  the  world  as  far  as  airfields  were  concerned, 
and  an  important  port  of  call  for  merchant  shipping. 
Martinique,  only  a  few  hours  by  air,  was  a  potent  base 
for  pro-Nazi  Vichy  France.  Dakar  was  under  the 
ami  rule,  and  enemy  activity  in  Africa  made  Dakar  a 
very  likely  jumping-off  place  for  one  of  the  nearest 
U.  S.  bases— Trinidad.  Both  types  of  artillery  knew 
this,  and  they  scurried  to  get  their  guns  emplaced  and 
oincealed  licfori  something  broke.  Frequent  sub  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  middle  of  '42  and  rumors  of  submarines 


earning  aircraft  kept  everybody’s  attention  sharp  and 
gave  a  definite  point  to  all  the  preparations  that  took 
place. 

Towards  the  end  of  1942  the  British  Eighth  Armv 
and  the  A.E.F.  in  North  Africa  changed  the  picture 
considerably.  Africa  came  almost  entirely  under  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  and  Martinique  seemed  a  very 
lonesome  place  to  stan  anything  from  Trinidad  was 
still  an  important  air  base.  It  was  still  a  big  refuge  for 
shipping.  Enemy  subs  still  prowled  and  might  make 
nuisance  raids  at  any  time.  But  the  feasibility  and  im¬ 
minence  of  a  large  scale  attack  were  apparently  gone. 
The  artillery  relaxed  a  little  and  settled  down  to  two 
new  problems— training  and  morale. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  settling  a  big  hasc  in  a 
hurry,  some  of  tltc  troops  were  not  at  a  high  peak  of 
training.  This  Mate  of  affairs  the  officers  set  out  to 
correct.  Physical  training  came  first.  The  seacoast 
men.  stationed  on  mountainous  terrain  and  high  points, 
took  to  getting  heavy  workouts  climbing  mountains, 
first  for  short  distances  and  finally  for  distances  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  miles  with  full  field  equipment  The 
antiaircraft  men  went  in  for  similar  programs  hut. 
because  of  their  location,  covered  more  flat  jungle  and 
swamp  land.  Sometimes,  fot  variety,  they  too  were 
carried  hy  truck  to  tl»c  mountains  and  then  sent  on  a 
fifteen -mi  let. 

All  the  while  bodies  were  being  built  up,  minds  and 
bands  were  getting  their  share  of  training  too.  Officers 
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and  nu'n  alike  took  time  out  from  routine  defeme 
activity  to  go  back  to  school  and  improve  in  various  sub¬ 
jects.  Most  imjiortant,  of  course,  were  periods  devoted 
to  studying  the  different  guns  and  fire-control  insiru 
mentv  Men  who  had  not  been  too  well  trained  at  home 
stations  were  now  brought  into  daily,  constant  contact 
with  thcii  .inns  until  such  things  as  field  stripping,  no 
mcnclaturr.  care  and  minor  maintenance  were  as  Tamil 
iar  to  them  as  putting  on  their  clothes.  They  learned  to 
use  the  guns  too.  I  he  155  men  became  so  speedy  tltry 
could  receive  an  alarm  and  get  a  shell  off  within  a  min 
ulc,  and  so  accurate  they  could  lie  normally  within  three 
probable  errors  on  their  first  salvo.  'Hie  antiaircrafters 
showed  corresponding  improvement.  In  automatic 
weapons  fire  they  progressed  from  no  hits  with  tracer 
fire  at  towed  targets  until  one  crew  shot  a  few  courses 
*>ne  day  without  anv  tracer  ammunition  and  still  scored 
21  hits.  Hie  men  on  the  "big  guns”— the  90mm ’s— shot 
better  and  better,  until  knocking  down  a  sleeve  was  no 
longer  an  event  but  a  relative  routine  matter. 

Sprinkled  in  this  regular  training,  at  unexpected 
intervals,  were  the  alerts  and  practice  blackouts,  wltcn 
war  conditions  were  simulated  as  accurately  as  possible, 
and  strenuous  and  sutklcn  demands  were  made  on  the 
artillery  in  conjunction  with  the  other  local  defense 


forces.  From  the  way  the  artilleryman,  officer  or  pri¬ 
vate,  tossed  aside  normal  routines  and  tackled  the 
emergency  conditions  of  the  war  problems,  undergoing 
physical  strain  without  complaint  and  meeting  new 
situations  in  a  calm,  intelligent  fashion,  it  was  evident 
that  all  bis  training  has  not  tarn  in  vain 

But  what  of  the  other  problem,  that  very  large  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  a  soldier  in  a  rear  area  del  true 
who  i>  not  subjected  even  periodically  to  the  exhila¬ 
rating  stimulus  of  actual  combat/  What  has  the  morale 
of  the  artillervnuin  in  Trinidad  been?  The  answer  h 
simple— GOOD.  Sure,  when  tlie  threat  of  immediate 
attack  dwindled  and  almost  disappeared  there  was  *n 
emotional  let-down  too—  for  a  while.  It  was  hard  f«* 
the  white  soldier  to  be  in  a  foreign  country  whose  p0^ 
sihilitics  lor  amusement  were  decidedly  limited  in  com 
parison  with  his  life  at  home.  It  was  hard  for  the  vol 
oreil  soldier  to  adjust  to  a  society  which,  although  <>!  his 
race,  had  dccidcdlv  different  codes  and  customs.  H 
was  hard  for  an  American  vs  1h>  was  accustomed,  if  *1*  I 
mood  seized  him.  to  take  off  and  travel  across  several 
states  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  to  be  curtailed  in  HP  i 
movements  to  tiny  island'  or  outpost  cantonmdP? 
whose  boundaries  were  in  terms  almost  of  yards.  1^ 
alone  miles  Normal  defense  duties  and  training  pu* 1 
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much  heavier  demand  on  the  soldier's  time  than  had 
training  hack  in  the  State-.  Week-end  passes  and  over 
night  leaves  went  out  after  Pearl  Harbor.  A  man  was 
luckv  to  get  away  once  a  week  or  even  once  in  two 
necks  for  an  over  night  pass.  And  then  he  had  to  be 
hack  fur  reveille  in  the  morning. 

Despite  all  these  "hardship"  and  strange  conditions, 
the  artilleryman  came  through.  As  he  tackled  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  setting  up  the  island  as  a  liase.  and  that  of  hard¬ 
ening  himself  physically  and  perfecting  liimsclf  in  bis 
trade  as  a  soldier,  so  he  went  at  this  problem  of  morale. 
Others  helped  him,  it  is  true,  and  deserve  full  credit  , 
the  Red  Cross,  the  U.S.O.,  the  Special  Service  Division 
of  the  Army,  the  Army  Motion  Picture  Service,  and  so 
on  But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  ts  the  artilleryman  him- 
telf  who  must  get  the  credit  for  winning  his  fight 
inst  the  possible  deleterious  effects  on  mind  and 
meter  ol  extended  foreign  service  in  the  tropics.  It 
»  the  indiv  idual  who  had  to  make  the  final  adjustment 
between  the  old  life  of  peace  in  home  surroundings 
to  the  new  life  in  a  strange  place  where  neither  faces, 
•ernes  nor  activities  were  familiar.  Some  turned  to 
reading  for  the  first  time  in  years  and  made  excellent 
um  of  circulating  libraries.  Some  who  had  forgotten 
about  sports  or  olio  had  never  hail  time  for  such 
frivolous  activities  turned  to  this  form  of  amusement 
and  found  not  only  healthful  exercise  hut  relaxation  of 


mind  in  the  fierce  competitions.  Leagues  sprang  up  in 
baseball  and  basketball  Somewhat  lazier  individuals 
spent  their  spare  time  soaking  up  sun  and  enjoying 
dip  at  the  year  round,  cven-temperatured  beaches. 
Both  artillery  outfits  had  their  hands,  and  good  ones 
they  were.  They  played  and  were  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  on  any  and  all  occasions— for  parades,  for  dances, 
lor  concerts,  even,  at  times,  for  church  services.  Periodic 
dances  and  mixed  dinners  and  swimming  parties  gave 
the  boys  a  chance  to  meet  and  mingle  with  the  women 
•if  the  community  and  to  remember  that  such  a  tiling 
as  a  pretty  face  and  a  soft  voice  still  existed  in  the  world 
In  this  discussion  the  intent  has  been  to  present,  not 
avoid,  the  truth.  Certainh  there  have  been  morale 
eases."  There  have  been  men  w  ho  have  cracked  under 
the  strain  of  extended  absence  from  home.  There  have 
been  men  who  have  decided  that  liquor  was  an  easier 
solution  to  problems  of  boredom  and  loneliness  in 
leisure  hours  than  some  of  the  hardier  methods  of  subli 
mat  ion  already  mentioned.  Some  have  even  been  driven 
over  the  verge.  But  in  any  large  group  of  humans  there 
arc  hound  to  be  eases  like  these,  even  in  home  sur 
roundings  during  peaceful,  normal  times.  The  great 
majority,  however,  to  repeat,  have  conquered  their 
problem  of  morale,  have  mode  their  individual  adjust 
ments  and  arc  continuing  the  process  us  time  adds  its 
inevitable  changes  to  the  pissing  scene. 


Officer  Candidate  Selection 

By  Major  George  G.  Bull,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


f-br  some  lime  the  armv  and  industry  have  been 
separating  the  function  of  selection  and  supervision. 
The  foreman  no  longer  hires  his  helpers  anti  the  unit 
commander  no  longer  recruits  his  ranks.  I  he  officer 
candidate  school,  too.  must  reject  or  make  officers  out 
of  men  that  have  liecn  selected  by  others.  Tlic  indus¬ 
trial  employment  office  and  the  induction  station  are 
usually  fortunate  in  having  the  machinery,  if  not  the 
expen  personnel,  to  enable  them  to  do  a  passable  joh 
of  classifying  die  men  that  appear  before  them.  The 
officer  candidate  examining  board  is  made  up  of  officers 
who  arc  performing  this  function  "in  addition  to  other 
duties."  These  officers  have  rarely  posed  as  personnel 
experts.  Thcv  realize  loo  the  loss  to  the  service  that 
will  be  entailed  by  poor  selection  on  their  part.  At  the 
same  time  the  results  of  their  selection  will  Ik-  subject 
tu  audit  hv  their  appointing  authorities,  who  frequently 
inquire  as  to  how  the  men  they  have  selected  arc 
progressing  at  officer  candidate  school. 

Experience  is  a  slow  and.  in  time  of  war,  a  costly 
teacher,  so  there  is  always  a  search  for  a  rule  by  which 
the  sheep  may  lx*  quickly  separated  from  the  goats  at 
the  time  of  the  selection  interviews.  This  urticlc.  while 
not  giving  any  magic  formula,  is  an  attempt  to  frame 
some  useful  suggestions  which  should  tie  of  value  to  a 
selection  hoard.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  ban 


dling  the  records  of  officer  candidates  at  the  Antiaircraft 
Artillery  School.  1  he  graduates  and  the  ‘  washouts'  | 
from  this  school  now  number  in  the  thousands. 

The  Board  lias  a  duty  primarily  of  picking  men  who 
will  graduate.  1'hcnc  is  one  other  thing  that  it  must  do, 
which  i*  much  easier  and  will  lx-  mentioned  first  in  I 
onJcr  that  it  may  he  dismissed.  The  Board  must  avoid 
mistakes,  such  as  sending  men  with  less  than  1 10  on 
their  AGCT  score. 

Men  with  obvious  physical  defects  must  not  he  sent. 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  is  an  arm  and  as  such  needs  vig¬ 
orous  officers  who  can  serve  in  the  field.  The  OCS  u 
among  other  things  a  testing  ground  where  many  men  | 
lacking  in  physical  stamina  are  weeded  out.  Officer 
candidate  selection  hoards  should  warn  the  would-lx 
candidates  that  they  would  he  under  a  definite  physical 
strain  at  OCS.  li  is  noteworthy  that  almost  naif  the 
physical  reliefs  from  OCS  arc  for  ailments  that  air 
subtle.  In  these  cases,  a  diet  or  could  not  tell  the  extent 
of  the  lift-el  of  an  okl  injury  on  the  patient  without 
questioning  him  It  is  quite  evident  that  many  would  be 
candidates  will  minimize  the  ill  effect  of  an  old  injury 
in  order  to  go  to  ( K'S.  When  they  arrive  at  OCS  thcv 
arc  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  marching  ami  the  other 
physical  rigors  of  the  course.  There  is  also  a  similar 
gnuip  who  see,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the  . 
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leg  injury  is  a  graceful  way  out.  They  felt  quite  well 
until  the  guimery  course  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week, 
and  then  it  was  quite  surprising  how  the  imminence  of 
academic  relief  by  the  faculty  board  will  make  that  old 
knee  injury  throb. 

In  tbe  main  task— that  of  selecting  men  who  will 
graduate— the  problem  which  faces  the  board  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  graduate  and  the  average  re¬ 
lieved  candidate  are  not  very  different.  Minimum 
AGCT  scores,  minimum  educational  backgrounds,  and 
age  limits  are  no  sure  guide  when  one  considers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparisons  (in  this  article  figures  are  added  for 
a  comparable  officer  candidate  school): 


AAOCS 

“X” 

OCS 

Grad. 

Rel’d. 

Grad. 

Rel’d. 

Average  Age  . 

26.01 

27.20 

Not 

Not 

given 

given 

Average  AGCT  Score  131.50 

125.40 

128.00 

124.00 

Average  Yrs.  of  College 

1.98 

1.55 

1.00 

0.05 

This  comparison,  while  emphasizing  the  difficulty  of 
the  selection  board’s  problem,  raises  the  question:  Do 
the  AGCT  score  and  formal  education  mean  anything 
in  terms  of  OCS?  The  answer  is  definitely— Yes!  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  recorded  data  proving  that  the  men 
with  higher  AGCT  scores  and  more  years  of  formal 
education  have  a  much  greater  percentage  of  success  at 
OCS.  There  have  been  statistics  published,  in  Major 
Aber’s  article  in  the  Journal  of  May-June,  1942,  which 
point  out  this  correlation.  Unfortunately  each  of  these 
tables  measures  only  one  variable  at  a  time,  and  human 
beings  are  a  complex  mixture  of  many  variables.  There¬ 
fore  the  selection  board  must  measure  as  many  variables 
as  possible  that  seem  to  have  a  definite  bearing  on  suc¬ 
cess  at  OCS. 

It  is  fully  realized  that  many  boards  in  attempting  to 
fill  quotas  for  OCS  may  encounter  groups  of  applicants 
who  appear  to  he  so  similar  that  a  choice  is  difficult. 
However,  the  following  is  offered  in  the  hope  that 
boards  may  not  always  be  faced  with  the  need  for 
choosing  between  two  men  both  of  whom  are  in  the 
lowest  category  of  desirability. 

In  choosing  candidates  for  a  technical  school  like  the 
AAOCS,  the  most  significant  statistical  correlation  that 
has  been  found  is  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  higher 
education  rather  than  the  extent  of  it.  The  following 
data  show  the  value  of  the  recommendations  regarding 
educational  background  in  AR  625-5,  par.  33. 

This  survey  covers  a  sample  of  1,000  students  who 
bad  attended  college. 

1)  Men  who  have  completed  courses  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  and  Engineering  (Mechanical, 
Electrical,  Civil,  Mining,  or  Chemical)  graduated 
twenty-eight  men  for  every  one  relieved. 

2)  The  average  of  men  who  have  taken  these  courses 
even  if  they  do  not  complete  them  is  thirteen 
men  graduated  for  every  one  relieved. 


3)  There  is  little  difference  among  all  other  types  of 
college  education,  whether  completed  or  not. 
Five  and  3/10  men  graduated  for  every  one  re¬ 
lieved. 

4)  The  average  for  the  school  is  slightly  more  than 
four  and  2/10  men  graduated  for  every  one  re¬ 
lieved. 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  quotas  with  men  of  only  engi¬ 
neering  background.  Sucb  men  as  possess  this  back¬ 
ground,  however,  should  be  given  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  leadership  so  that  they  will  not  have  trouble  with 
the  military  aspects  of  the  course.  With  a  minimum  of 
engineering  training,  it  would  seem  that  their  academic 
success  was  practically  assured. 

The  second  factor  is  military  experience.  Length  of 
service  is  not  so  important  as  the  nature  of  that  experi¬ 
ence.  In  a  technical  branch  like  the  AA,  it  is  better  to 
have  been  a  line  sergeant  for  a  few  months  than  a  first 
sergeant  for  years.  A  classification  of  2,500  candidates 
on  the  basis  of  military  experience  gives  the  following 
results,  which  clearly  show  the  value  of  artillery  ex¬ 
perience. 

%  Candidates 

Type  of  Service  Graduated 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  Background  .  85 

Coast  Artillery  Background .  85 

Replacement  Training  Centers  of  other 
branches  with  definite  quotas .  84 


Branch  "X”  .  71 

Branch  *Y”  .  65 

Branch  “Z”  .  64 


Miscellaneous  Small  Groups  in  US  and 
Foreign  Service .  76 

The  third  factor  is  specific  preparation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  results  obtained  with  candidates  from  three 
AA  Replacement  Training  Centers: 

RTC  "F"  PiTC  "G"  RTC  ”H” 
Per  Cent  Graduated . .  90.0  81.7  83.0 

Per  Cent  Relieved 


Disciplinary  .  0.4  0.6  0.3 

Leadership  .  3.2  1.4  3.2 

Phys.  and  Misc .  0.6  0.9  0.4 

Academic  . 5.8  14.4  13.3 

Total  .  10.0  18.3  17.0 


It  is  a  known  fact  that  Replacement  Training  Center 
"F"  has  the  most  complete  and  thorough  system  of 
OCS  preparation  of  the  three  replacement  training 
centers. 

The  fourth  and  last  factor  is  the  candidates’  desire 
to  go  to  a  particular  school.  Many  men  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  being  in  an  officer  candidate 
school  not  of  their  choice  and  as  a  consequence  do  not 
do  well.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  of  a  school. 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  JOURNAL  Mtrr  juns 


Aw  Entering 

A  Relieved 

Croup 

Group 

AAOCS  1st  Choice 

. . .  76.3 

48.6 

2nd  Choice 

...  12.9 

19.4 

3td  Choice 

....  3.6 

10.2 

4th  Choice 

....  0.9 

5.0 

Did  not  choose  A-\ 

....  6.3 

168 

Total . 

.  .  100.0 

100.0 

In  conclusion,  the  problem  of  the  selection  board  a* 
solves  itself  into  two  parts:  I  he  avoidance  of  gross 
errors  (mistakes  bv  selection  boards  make  interesting 
table  conversation  'I  and  picking  candidates  who  will 
graduate  successfully.  In  inis  latter  part  of  the  problem, 
tlie  hoard  will  find  more  intangibles  to  lie  influenced  liy 
than  tangibles  I  he  factors  affecting  a  mans  success  at 
OCS  mnv  he  divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows: 


Thom  Statistically  Thom  u'fiicli  rauil  he 

Ueaniralrle  FivluateJ  hy  Judgment 

|.  Age  I.  Maturity 

1  AGCT  Score  2  Quality  of  Education 

3.  Years  of  formal  education  i  Civilian  Occupation  <4 

other  practical  experience 
4.  Military  experience: 
a.  Nature 

h.  Ability  of  individual 
to  profit  thereby 
A  Specific  Prqsaration 
6.  Desire  to  succeed  at 

AAOCS 

Too  manv  fine  officers  have  been  graduated  from  the 
AAOCS  who  were  statistically  poor  risks  to  enable  any 
one  to  set  up  a  rule  of  thumb  which  will  relieve  selec¬ 
tion  boards  of  the  need  of  relying  more  on  judgment 
than  on  statistics. 
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Streamlined  0.  C.  S. 


By  Major  John  Edward  Aber,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


“In  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Officer  Candidate 
School  there  is  but  one  standard— that  of  Perfection.” 
Keynote  of  the  institution,  and  the  watchword  of  every 
candidate,  that  principle  could  find  no  better  illustra¬ 
tion  than  in  the  new,  augmented  and  streamlined  officer 
candidate  course  recently  put  into  effect  at  the  Antiair¬ 
craft  Artillery  School  at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C. 

Never  satisfied,  members  of  the  Staff  and  Faculty  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  a  good  job  can  always  he  done  better, 
and  are  constantly  striving  for  that  goal  of  perfection. 
No  sooner  had  they  launched  their  revised,  condensed 
course  last  August  than  they  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  making  even  greater  improvements.  Constant  tahs 
were  kept  on  effectiveness  of  instruction;  criticisms  and 
suggestions  were  solicited  from  instructors  and  candi¬ 
dates  alike;  up-to-the-minute  reports  from  the  fighting 
fronts  were  consulted;  officer  candidate  schools  of  other 
branches  were  visited  and  ideas  borrowed;  comments 
and  criticisms  on  recent  graduates  by  officers  in  the  field 
were  received  and  considered.  The  result  of  these  ef¬ 
forts,  sifted,  compiled,  and  integrated  into  a  new  thir¬ 
teen  week  course,  appeared  to  he  only  one  step  short 
of  the  goal.  Still  lacking,  because  of  the  great  urgency 
of  quickly  turning  out  large  volumes  of  junior  officers, 
was  the  time  necessary  to  train  officers  thoroughly  in  a 
branch  as  highly  technical  and  multi-weaponed  as  the 
Antiaircraft  Artillery.  To  fill  the  remaining  gap,  the 
War  Department  recently  increased  the  time  length  of 
the  course  by  four  weeks,  thus  extending  it  into  a  seven¬ 
teen  week  training  program.  So  extensive  had  been  the 
anticipatory  “tooling  up”  already  undertaken,  no  re¬ 
building  of  machinery  was  necessary,  hut  only  a  shift- 
ing  of  gears.  Shortly  after,  on  March  15,  1943,  the 
weekly  incoming  class  of  officer  candidates  found  itself 
embarked  on  a  new  seventeen  week  course  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  the  last  word  in  streamlined  education  and 
leadership  development. 

Amid  the  many  changes  ushered  in  by  the  new 
course,  three  definite  objectives  can  he  noted— speciali¬ 
zation,  practical  application,  and  physical  training. 
Principal  keynote  of  the  entire  schedule  is  specializa¬ 
tion.  Graduates  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School  will 
no  longer  he  “jacks  of  all  training,”  generally  qualified 
on  all  types  of  antiaircraft  materiel  but  expertly  compe¬ 
tent  on  none.  Specifically  designed  to  obviate  the  period 
of  orientation  and  bewilderment  experienced  by  many 
new  officers  while  familiarizing  themselves  with  their 
new  weapon,  the  revised  course  is  geared  to  produce 
skilled,  competent  junior  officers,  thoroughly  and 
especially  trained  in  the  type  of  unit  to  which  they  will 
he  assigned  upon  graduation. 


No  perspective  is  lost,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 
specialization.  Condensed  into  the  first  nine  weeks  of 
the  new  course  are  all  the  essentials  of  the  former 
twelve  week  course,  so  that  candidates  still  receive  a 
general  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  types  of  antiair¬ 
craft  materiel  before  starting  the  seven-week  specializa¬ 
tion  period. 

Insofar  as  prescribed  proportions  and  the  candidates 
own  academic  proficiency  will  permit,  the  potential  of¬ 
ficers  are  assigned  to  Automatic  Weapons,  Guns,  or 
Searchlights  according  to  their  own  preference.  With 
every  student  working  on  the  materiel  of  his  choice, 
and  knowing  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks 
he  will  he  instructing  others  on  that  same  materiel, 
greater  interest  and  application  has  been  evidenced, 
and  instruction  more  thoroughly  absorbed. 

Hand  in  hand  with  specialization  is  the  stress  on 
practical  application.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  any  and  all  theoretical  work  that  is  of  no  im¬ 
mediate,  essential  value  to  the  prospective  officer.  For 
example,  candidates  will  no  longer  have  nightmares  over 
diagrams  of  the  mysterious  inner  workings  of  directors, 
for  the  former  one  week,  theory-laden  course  is  now 
only  a  sub-topic  in  a  compact,  practical  coverage  of  all 
fire  control  instruments.  Graduates  may  not  know  what 
mechanism  positions  the  E0  cam,  hut  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  keep  the  target  within  the 
cross-hairs. 

Particularly  illustrative  of  the  emphasis  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  new  program  is  the  Battle  Inoculation 
course,  which  takes  up  where  the  field  manuals  leave 
off  on  the  subject  of  individual  field  training.  How  to 
dig  a  fox  hole  under  fire  with  minimum  exposure,  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and  sandbag 
architecture  are  but  a  few  of  the  “what  every  field  sol 
dier  should  know”  subjects  taught  in  field-craft,  a  sub¬ 
course  which  round-robins  in  the  two  day  and  one 
night,  all  outdoor  program  with  detection  and  neutral¬ 
ization  of  booby  traps  and  land  mines,  employment  of 
grenades,  and  several  combat  courses. 

While  successively  illustrating  street  fighting,  sur¬ 
mounting  of  natural  obstacles,  infiltration,  and  night 
assault,  it  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  combat  courses 
to  relieve  candidates  of  their  Hollywood  notions  of  war¬ 
fare  and  accustom  them  to  actual  combat  conditions.  In 
that  reports  from  the  fighting  fronts  point  out  that 
even  the  best  trained  troops  are  usually  numbed  into 
ineffectiveness  and  its  consequent  casualties  by  the 
harsh  shock  of  their  first  encounter  with  battlefield 
noise,  death,  and  confusion,  every  effort  is  made  to  du¬ 
plicate  exactly  the  stress  of  battle,  within  reasonable 
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limits  of  safety,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  serious  cas¬ 
ualties  do  die  combat  courses  appreciably  differ  from 
actual,  heated  combat.  Trying  to  make  a  coordinated 
advance  and  score  hits  on  the  silhouette  targets  that 
unexpectedly  bob  up  in  deserted  farmhouse  windows 
and  suddenly  dart  between  trees  and  bushes,  candidates 
get  a  realistic  taste— or  rather,  gulp— of  the  noise  and 
distraction  of  battle  in  the  concussion  and  dirt-spraying 
of  reduced-charge  land  mine  explosions  all  about  them, 
the  terrifying  swoop  of  screaming  dive  bombers  above, 
the  blaring  of  amplified  sound  tracks  of  battlefield 
noises  in  their  ears,  and  the  whistling  of  live  machine 
gun  ammunition  streaking  by  only  several  feet  over 
their  heads. 

Also  illustrative  of  the  stress  on  practical  application 
is  the  week-long,  extensive  field  problem  at  the  end  of 
the  specialization  period.  Scholars  become  field  soldiers 
in  a  carefully  planned  maneuver  which  is  designed  to 
bring  out  in  practical  review  all  the  training  of  the 
preceding  fifteen  weeks.  Problems  in  field  messing, 
sanitation,  and  supply,  heretofore  regarded  with  only 
academic,  classroom  interest,  now  take  on  new  signifi¬ 
cance.  Candidates  acting  as  gun  commanders,  platoon 
leaders,  and  mess  officers  must  know  their  business,  or 
receive  the  open,  unstinted  criticism  of  their  harshest 
judges,  their  classmates.  Every  effort  is  made  to  simu¬ 
late  conditions  in  a  theatre  of  operations.  So  complete 
is  the  mock  war  that  even  such  contingencies  as  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  guns  to  act  as  an  infantry  rear 
guard,  or  the  sinister  and  demoralizing  effects  of  sabo¬ 
tage  and  fifth  column  work,  are  not  overlooked.  Strafing 
attacks,  low-level  “bombings”  with  flour  hags,  surprise 
assaults  by  mechanized  units,  night  movements  under 
blackout  conditions,  all  combine  to  create  a  realistic 
picture  of  warfare  that  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  which 
not  long  hence  may  serve  the  candidate  well  on  some 
distant  battlefield. 

In  many  of  the  additions  and  changes  ushered  in  by 
the  new  course  can  be  seen  direct  reflections  of  latest 
developments  in  antiaircraft  artillery  on  the  fighting 
fronts.  Because  of  the  much  greater  scope  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  automatic  weapons  over  that  of  guns,  as  well 
as  the  new,  more  mobile  tactics  of  guns  themselves,  the 
importance  of  orientation  has  declined,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  time  allotted  to  this  subject  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  devoted 
to  Motor  Transportation  has  been  almost  quadrupled. 
Horizontal  fire  is  receiving  new  and  greater  emphasis, 
better  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Antiaircraft  Artil¬ 
lery’s  new  role  in  antimechanized  warfare. 

Although  most  of  the  expansion  in  die  new  course 
has  been  in  the  specialization  period,  in  which  candi¬ 
dates  now  receive  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  detailed 
practical  instruction  in  their  assigned  materiel  than 
they  did  under  the  old  course,  certain  minor  subjects 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  particular  value  to  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  officer  have  also  been  augmented,  and  several 
new  ones,  for  which  there  was  formerly  insufficient 


time,  have  been  added.  Mathematics,  the  key  to  almost 
all  subsequent  subjects,  has  been  expanded  into  a  full 
week’s  course;  Communications,  the  nerve  system  of  any 
organization  is  given  a  full  week  of  study.  Antimechan¬ 
ized  Defense,  Recognition  of  Aircraft,  and  Mess  Man¬ 
agement  all  receive  more  time  than  in  the  old  course. 
Camouflage  has  been  dropped  as  an  individual  minor 
subject,  and  is  taken  up  in  greater  detail  as  it  applies 
to  each  type  of  materiel  in  the  specialized  training. 

Because  of  the  ever  present  possibility  of  Antiaircraft 
Artillery  having  to  act  as  infantry,  simple  field  prob¬ 
lems  illustrating  lessons  in  minor  tactics  are  enacted, 
with  one  unit  of  candidates  pitted  against  another.  In¬ 
struction  in  small  arms  is  keeping  pace  with  the  rimes 
in  the  substitution  of  carbine  and  sub-machine  gun  in¬ 
struction  for  pistol  firing,  while  rifle  marksmanship  and 
bayonet  fighting  receive  their  usual  attention.  Since 
latest  AA  tactics  require  close  cooperation  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  two  new  subjects,  “Tactics  and  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Air  Corps”  and  “Organization  of  the  Fighter 
Command”  have  been  introduced.  Another  of  the  newly 
introduced  minor  subjects  is  Field  Sanitation. 

Military  Leadership  is  the  subject  of  a  short  sub¬ 
course  conducted  by  a  selected,  senior  officer.  Since  all 
officers  must  be  capable  instructors  as  well  as  competent 
leaders,  the  new  course  also  includes  six  fact-packed 
hours  on  military  training  methods  and  the  technique 
of  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  new 
course  is  not  readily  apparent  in  looking  at  the  schedule. 
In  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  practical  application 
and  outdoor  work,  battery  officers  are  presented  many 
more  opportunities  to  observe  and  evaluate  candidates’ 
character  and  leadership  ability.  Candidates  are  watched 
particularly  closely  in  die  combat  firing  courses  and  the 
sixteenth  week  field  problem.  Those  who  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  demands  of  combat  leadership  and  who 
“go  to  pieces”  under  pressure  are  recommended  for  re¬ 
lief  at  the  very  next  faculty  board  meeting,  however 
close  to  graduation.  However  harsh  this  may  seem,  it  is 
believed  far  better  to  relieve  weak  men  while  they  are 
still  candidates  than  to  allow  them  to  graduate  and  later 
crack  under  the  strain  of  combat  while  responsible  for 
the  lives  and  safety  of  many  enlisted  men. 

“Every  graduate  in  fighting  form”  might  well  be  the 
slogan  of  the  physical  training  program  instituted  in  the 
new  course.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  candidates’ 
physical  abilities  are  developed  in  a  program  which  is 
designed  not  only  to  keep  them  in  good  health  while  in 
the  school  but  also  to  prepare  them  for  the  rigors  of 
battle,  conditions  and  render  them  a  match  for  any 
enemy  in  personal  combat,  with  or  without  weapons. 
Before  embarking  on  the  academic  course,  neophytes 
are  put  through  a  processing  and  hardening  week 
which,  while  introducing  them  to  the  rigorous  academic 
and  disciplinary  program  that  lies  ahead,  also  prepares 
them  for  the  physical  demands  of  the  high-geared  daily 
routine  of  an  officer  candidate.  In  addition  to  calis- 
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thenics,  obstacle  course  workouts,  bayonet  training,  and 
foot  marches  during  the  first  week,  candidates  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  physical  agility  and  muscular  efficiency  tests. 
Those  who  fail  to  meet  the  standards  are  given  another 
chance  later  on  in  the  course,  and,  if  still  unable  to 
qualify,  are  relieved  for  physical  inaptitude. 

Throughout  the  academic  course,  one  hour  of  almost 
every  afternoon  is  spent  in  some  type  of  outdoor  work, 
insuring  that  candidates  get  the  exercise  necessary  to 
health  and  muscular  development,  and  precluding  their 
becoming  either  physically  or  mentally  stale.  Many  a 
sagging  stomach  disappears,  and  muscles  take  on  tough¬ 
ness,  as  the  program  becomes  increasingly  strenuous. 

Principal  innovation  in  the  new  physical  training 
program  is  a  course  in  hand-to-hand  combat,  in  which 
the  gentlemanly  rules  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
or  the  American  Wrestling  Association  are  strictly  ta¬ 
boo.  Based  upon  latest  available  information  on  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  the  course  illustrates  commando-like 
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tactics  that  brook  no  squeamishness,  and  whose  object  is 
solely  to  dispose  of  the  enemy— for  keeps— by  whatever 
method  that  may  present  itself,  fair  or  foul.  Brutalr 
Possibly— but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  same 
candidates,  or  the  men  that  they  must  similarly  train, 
may  someday  be  pitted  in  individual  combat  against 
an  enemy  to  whom  rules  of  fighting  are  unknown,  and 
who  would  sooner  gouge  out  an  eyeball  or  bite  through 
a  jugular  vein  than  deliver  a  right  to  the  jaw. 

With  its  emphasis  on  physical  training,  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  and  specialization,  the  new,  streamlined 
course  is  believed  to  be  the  “approved  solution”  for 
producing  officers  who  can  immediately  and  capably 
take  over  the  duties  of  their  assignment,  and  who  can 
command  respect  from  their  enlisted  men  because  of 
their  physical  as  well  as  mental  abilities.  Whether 
armed  with  the  90mm  gun,  the  carbine,  or  merely  hare 
hands  and  quick  wits,  the  O.C.S.  graduate  will  be  a 
match  for  any  enemy  that  may  confront  him. 
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Hunting  for  Diamonds 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Russel  1C  Hauighorst,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


The  commanding  officers  of  all  units  should  take 
action  to  develop  a  systematic  succession  of  trained 
small-unit  leaders.  Such  a  program  leads  naturally  to 
a  reservoir  of  qualified  applicants  for  Officer  Candidate 
Schools  and  equally  important,  to  Letter  informed  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  technicians. 

We  all  know  the  problem,  but  perhaps  a  brief  re¬ 
statement  of  its  elements  and  explanation  of  one  Offi¬ 
cer  Candidate  Selection  Board's  method  of  approach 
may  serve  a  purpose.  It  is  not  submitted  as  an  ideal, 
but  it  does  reduce  intangibles  to  figures  and  has  re¬ 
turned  a  satisfactory  harvest  of  gold  bars  from  the 
cultivation. 

The  qualifications  listed  in  W.D.  Circular  126,  for 
the  guidance  of  our  Boards,  leave  a  great  range  of 
choice  (and  a  heavy  charge)  upon  the  members  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  probably  the  intention.  The  single 
indefinable  stipulation  which  we  find  is  the  one  force¬ 
ful  sentence,  “An  applicant  must  have  demonstrated 

high  qualities  of  leadership  during  his  period  of  serv- 
♦  » 
ice* 

All  Boards  from  the  start  have  run  head-on  into  the 
problem  of  choosing  and  evaluating  the  components 
which  add  up  to  form  the  final  index,  " Immediate  value 
to  the  Service.” 

Our  plan  is  not  a  ten  year  development  program  for 
Sales  or  Production  Managers,  hut  a  three  months 
intensive  training  season  for  fighting  team  leaders.  All 
applicants  for  interview  before  the  Board  have  a  first 
indorsement  from  one  of  a  dozen  unit  commanders, 
each  with  his  own  quality  standard.  We  must  he 
mindful  of  these  differences  as  well  as  of  any  rule  of 
thumb  which  judges  evidence  of  leadership  solely  by 
chevron  display.  A  semi-skilled  officer  or  technical  man 
can  accumulate  these  without  one  ounce  of  what  it 
takes  in  the  Commandos.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recognize  that  they  entitle  him  to  most  careful  scrutiny, 
since  he  has  shown  something  out  of  the  ordinary  as 
the  result  of  day  by  day  observation.  Whether  this 
extra  something  is  leadership  must  receive  considera¬ 
tion  in  each  individual  case. 

The  Board’s  own  information  will  not  permit  the  use 
of  the  long  question  and  answer  chart  used  by  the  unit 
commanders.  Its  present  value,  even  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officers,  is  doubtful  since  many  of  them  have  ob¬ 
served  their  men  for  only  a  few  weeks  and  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  just  how  various  individuals  react  to 
some  of  the  obscure  specifications.  However,  in  some 
way,  it  is  our  job  to  shake  all  the  estimates  down  into 
definite  figures  and  the  attached  rating  sheet  was  finally 
adopted  as  a  workable  compromise.  (Fig.  1) 


The  Board  s  use  of  the  sheet  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  definitions  of  the  qualities  listed: 

1.  Appearance— neatness,  carriage,  build  and  bear- 
ing. 

2.  Personality— command  of  simple  English,  attitude 
before  the  Board,  method  of  answering  questions, 
self  possession,  impression  generally  created. 

3.  General  Education— high  school  or  liberal  college 
training,  avocations  and  present  habits  of  reading, 
choice  of  literature  and  study. 

4.  Technical  Education— law,  engineering,  account¬ 
ing  or  trade  school:  unusual  capabilities  which 
may  meet  special  military  requirements:  practi¬ 
cal  accomplishments  due  to  self-training  or  pro¬ 
fessional  experience. 
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5.  Leadership— school  organization  record,  athletic 
team  record,  civilian  executive  record,  civic  or 
service  club  record,  opinion  of  unit  commander. 

6.  Physique  —  medical  officers'  opinion,  apparent 
robustness,  athletic  achievements. 

After  a  brief  review  of  his  application  and  report  of 
physical  examination,  the  applicant  is  called  before  the 
Board.  Each  member  may  ask  questions  and  each  scores 
the  applicant  independently  by  percentage  grades.  In 
order  to  emphasize  proven  leadership,  its  percentage 
is  entered  separately  in  an  adjacent  column  and  doubled 
before  it  is  added  to  the  other  five  grades  to  determine 
an  average.  The  practice  of  entering  the  original  lead¬ 
ership  estimate  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  other 
qualities,  before  it  is  doubled,  was  chosen  so  that  the 
individual  Board  member  might  use  a  uniform  mental 
unit  of  appraisal.  This  method  does  at  least  reward  a 
good  leadership  rating  and  penalize  a  poor  one. 

When  grades  are  finally  averaged  as  at  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  each  member  notes  the  Arm  or  Service  for 
which  he  believes  the  applicant  best  fitted.  Thus  rat¬ 
ings  and  priorities  may  be  compared  directly  only  be¬ 
tween  applicants  approved  for  the  same  branch.  A 
rough  general  comparison  for  all,  however,  is  available, 
which  reveals  much  under  closer  scrutiny.  And  if  we 
use  it  after  the  recommendations  have  been  forwarded, 
we  have  a  basis  for  the  really  valuable  part  of  our  as¬ 
signment,  that  of  development  and  training. 

In  practice,  we  see  it  progress  somewhat  as  follows. 
The  Board  is  in  session.  Among  others,  we  find  two 
applicants  for  Antiaircraft  Artillery.  The  first  is  a 
twenty-four  year  old  graduate  engineer,  a  ten  week 
veteran  with  a  wing  hack  personality  and  an  A.G.C. 
144  score.  He  was  inducted  from  a  junior  executive 
job  in  which  he  successfully  directed  the  activities  of  a 
dozen  men.  Germs  of  field  leadership,  yes,  but  not  yet 
proven.  The  next  applicant  is  a  boxjawed  buck  ser¬ 
geant,  on  his  third  hitch.  Yes,  he  has  been  an  observer, 
plotter,  recorder  and  gun  commander.  He  can  run  or 
repair  a  truck  or  tractor.  One  year  of  high  school  be¬ 
fore  he  first  took  on;  “Hard  times  then.  Sir."  He  be¬ 
lieves  he  had  a  little  Algebra  once,  hut  no  Geometry  or 
Trigonometry  and  “maybe  if  the  Board  doesn’t  mind, 
he  had  better  make  his  first  choice  Infantry."  This 
alternative  is  not  a  sound  one,  since  our  dough  boys  go 
into  action  with  their  own  highly  varied  Artillery,  and 
at  the  Infantry  School,  some  instructor  may  start  curv¬ 
ing  cosines  at  his  head  to  the  utter  confusion  of  a  superb 
potential  leader. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  man  has  lived 
Artillery  and  likes  Artillery.  His  A.G.C.  score  of  127 
is  evidence  of  native  ability,  and  if  the  Board  is  viewing 
its  job  against  a  background  of  wet  bamboo,  or  rusty 
rimrock,  this  capable  man  is  a  battalion  commander’s 
dream. 

Under  the  urge  of  war  requirements,  the  services 
of  both  these  men,  and  of  others  where  the  issues  are 


not  so  dearly  cut,  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  Our 
rating  scale,  or  one  similarly  conceived,  may  make  it 
possible  for  our  practical  go-getter  to  lead  the  parade 
as  number  one  priority  and  will  admit  others  with  lim¬ 
ited  educational  backgrounds..  But,  there  is  a  follow  up 
of  even  greater  importance;  that  of  filling  in  the  gaps  in 
his  education  with  lean  meat  essentials. 

Without  submerging  ourselves  in  side  issues,  we  may 
say  that  the  confidence  with  which  any  candidate  ap¬ 
proaches  his  officer  candidate  school  course  may  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  building  the  aggressive  attitude 
which  will  carry  right  on  through  to  the  tough  days 
ahead.  His  Training  Directives  and  Field  Manuals 
will  carry  many  charts  with.  Trigonometric  and  Alge¬ 
braic  references.  Let  us  concede  that  he  might  do  just 
as  good  a  job  of  training  his  platoon  or  battery  without 
knowing  any  of  the  theory— IF  he  was  dead  sure  that 
he  could.  It  seems  probable  that  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  may  have  in  mind  for  him  may  be  even 
more  valuable  as  a  confidence  booster  than  as  an 
O.C.S.  prerequisite. 

But  it  is  for  early  direct  value  that  we  must  now 
build.  We  cannot  hope  to  develop  a  mathematician, 
but  if  our  practical  men  can  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  language,  the  coming  texts  will  not  be  nearly  as 
great  a  mental  hazard;  and  even  more  than  this  is,  or 
should  be,  possible.  Board  members  who  have  gravely 
advised  ambitious  applicants  to  initiate  a  course  of 
studv  and  have  recommended  certain  standard  ele- 
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mentary  texts  have  acutely  shared  the  student’s  feeling 
of  desperation  when  this  student  has  come  in  to  ask 
for  assistance  with  a  200  page  Algebra  under  his  aim, 
and  the  realization  of  four  or  five  more  texts  to  follow. 

Just  what  are  the  bare  essentials  of  military  mathe¬ 
matics?  This  question  suggested  itself  after  such  an 
interview.  The  answer  appears  to  he:  it  consists  of  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  an  equation,  of  the 
laying  out  of  triangles  on  paper,  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  an  interpretation  of  the  results  to  he  obtained 
through  the  construction  and  solution  of  these  triangles, 
and  of  the  ability  of  curves,  graphs  and  charts  to  give 
us  quick,  and  in  the  form  of  instruments,  automatic 
information. 

The  time  available  to  impart  this  volume  library 
must  be  measured  in  hours.  The  specialized  terms 
(the  language  of  technical  mathematics)  must  be  sim¬ 
ply  and  clearly  defined,  and  the  general  phraseology  be 
of  the  shortest  and  most  familiar  nature. 

After  some  consideration  of  these  requirements  and 
an  attempt  to  see  just  what  could  be  eliminated  from 
some  of  the  standard  text  books  without  killing  the 
entire  subject,  a  mathematical  practical  training  out¬ 
line  of  less  than  thirty  pages  was  written  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office. 

Six  basic  principles  were  kept  in  mind  as  a  guide  in 
selecting  and  writing  the  text  matter. 
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1.  Its  purpose  must  be  briefly  explained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stimulate  interest. 

2.  The  subjects  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonom¬ 
etry,  Logarithms  and  Chart  theory  and  application  were 
to  be  covered  in  one  thin  booldet,  so  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  relationship  between  all  of  them  will  be  felt  as 
well  as  seen. 

3.  There  must  be  plenty  of  line  drawings  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

4.  Sentences  should  be  short  and  expressed  in  clear 
familiar  words. 

5.  All  problems  and  examples  would  deal  with  mili¬ 
tary  materiel  and  situations. 

6.  Only  the  barest  essentials  were  to  be  provided  for. 
Brevity  should  promote  the  idea  of  continuous  relation¬ 
ship,  so  there  are  no  discussions  of  factoring,  quadratics, 
or  the  binominal  theorem. 

The  text  matter  as  finally  printed  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  pages.  Its  general  nature  is  best  described  by  ex¬ 
tracting  selected  paragraphs  from  the  introduction  and 
from  each  of  the  principal  subdivisions  originally  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Its  language  is  informal  and  the  booklet 
starts  as  follows: 

What  It  Is  All  About 

"This  circular  is  written  as  a  sort  of  airplane  photo¬ 
graph  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  their 
uses.  It  will  give  the  applicant  for  Officer  Training 
School  a  start  so  that  he  may  better  understand  the 
training  manuals  and  instructors.  It  should  also  be  of 
some  help  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use  his  spare  time 
for  something  else  besides  play.  If  you  will  spend  ten 
hours  on  this  circular,  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  you 
should  have  an  idea  about  the  principles  that  turn  the 
wheels  at  the  base  end  station,  range  board,  deflection 
board,  plotting  board,  director  and  height  finder.  If  you 
want  to  go  farther  after  this,  you  can  buy  larger  books. 
This  is  purposely  kept  short.  In  any  case,  don’t  be 
afraid  of  it.” 

Algebra 

“The  characteristic  that  seems  to  puzzle  most  begin¬ 
ners  in  Algebra  is  the  use  of  letters  like  X  and  Y  for 
numbers.  This  comment  is  often  heard,  ‘Letters  can’t 
possibly  mean  numbers  and  in  Algebra  they  never 
mean  the  same  number  anyway.  All  this  does  is  con¬ 
fuse  you.’ 

“It  won’t  confuse  you  if  you  will  look  at  the  use  of 
these  letters  as  a  simple  new  language  which  will  help 
you  shorten  up  complicated  problems.  For  example, 
let  us  take  a  problem  and  solve  it,  with  and  without 
the  language  of  Algebra. 

'’The  following  four  pages  are  devoted  to  illustrations 
of  the  principles  of  the  equation  and  of  algebraic  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction  and  multiplication  with  several  typi¬ 
cal  problems.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  elements  of 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Logarithms  and  Graphical 
Mathematics  are  introduced  as  shown  in  the  following 
successive  paragraphs. 


Geometry 


Figure  2 


“Look  at  the  outlines  in  Fig.  2.  They  are  of  all 
shapes  but  all  may  be  broken  into  triangles.  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  are  concerned  with  just  such  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  triangle  is  the  basis  of  all  of  them. 


The  Triangle  in  General 

“A  few  words  about  the  general  nature  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  will  start  you  out  right.  It  is  the  only  naturally 
self-supporting  figure  known.  You  can  prove  this  by 
taking  three  boards  of  any  size  and  making  a  triangle 
out  of  them  by  nailing  them  together  with  just  one 
nail  at  each  corner.  You  will  find  that  this  wooden 
triangle  is  stiff,  and  strongly  resists  any  force  which 
you  may  exert  to  change  its  shape.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  square,  the  parallelogram  or  other  figures.  Each 
has  to  be  braced  by  making  a  series  of  triangles  out  of 
it.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  bridges,  roof  trusses,  scaf¬ 
folding,  and  general  construction  look  like  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  triangles. 

“The  practical  principles  of  Geometry  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry  are  no  more  complicated  than  Algebra,  al¬ 
though  you  may  go  as  deeply  as  you  wish.” 


Trigonometry 

“The  science  of  Trigonometry  is  devoted  to  making 
practical  use  of  Geometry  in  our  daily  work. 


‘You  will  notice  that  Figure  3  is  made  up  of  three 
similar  triangles.  In  the  study  of  triangles  we  are  not 
only  interested  in  sides  and  angles,  but  in  -the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  sides  and  angles. 

“Wo;  use  the  word  ‘ratio’  a  great  deal  in  the  study  of 
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Trigonometry.  Let  us  define  ratio/  A  ratio  is  simply 
the  relationship  between  two  numbers,  expressed  as  a 
fraction.  If  you  say  that  one  automobile  is  driving  twice 
as  fast  as  another,  the  ratio  between  the  speed  of  the 
first  and  the  speed  of  the  second  is  2  to  1 .  You  can  put 
this  another  way  and  say  that  the  ratio  of  the  slower  to 
the  faster  is  1  to  2.  In  one  way  all  numbers  are  ratios 
in  themselves.  For  instance,  the  number  4  is  the  ratio 
4  to  1,  etc.  Ratios  are  usually  expressed  4/3,  2/1,  5/4, 
etc.  Those  of  vou  who  are  auto  mechanics  know  the 
expressions  ‘compression  ratio’  and  ‘gear  ratio/  They 
have  the  same  meanings  as  defined  above. 

Logarithms 

“Tables  of  Logarithms  offer  much  help  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  such  as  you  have  just  completed.  Also 
you  will  better  understand  the  slide  rule  and  other  in¬ 
struments  which  you  may  use,  if  you  know  something 
about  log  tables.  Although  they  are  not  used  as  much 
now'  as  they  were  before  the  adding  machine,  slide 
rule,  and  electric  calculator  were  invented,  they  are 
still  very  useful. 

“Briefly,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  power 
which  10  must  have  to  make  up  that  number.  That  is 
to  say,  the  log  of  10  itself  is  1.  Or  as  it  is  usually  written, 
log  20  — *  2.  Since  102  =  200,  it  is  clear  that  log  100 
*—  2  and  since  103  =  1000,  it  is  clear  that  log  1000 
3.  Similarly  log  10,000  =  4  and  log  100,000  =  5. 

Charts  and  Curves 

“We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  picture  is  worth 
many  words.  Imagine  trying  to  explain  a  deck  of  cards 
to  a  man  who  has  never  seen  one.  Just  regard  charts 
and  curves  as  pictures  of  mathematical  facts  which 
would  require  columns  of  tiresome  figures.” 

The  entire  booklet  was  first  issued  as  a  Training  Di¬ 
rective  at  Fort  Wadsworth  to  those  who  expressed  an 
interest  in  its  subject  matter  and  who  were  at  the  same 
time  willing  to  obligate  themselves  for  the  time  and 
energy  required  for  its  mastery.  If  an  officer  or  other 
qualified  instructor  is  available  for  one  or  more  class 
exercises  the  subject  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  under¬ 
stood  more  thoroughly. 

However,  several  determined  men  have  used  it  to 
advantage  solely  through  their  own  efforts  and  have 
reported  favorably  on  it.  It  has  been  used  in  the  Master 
Gunner’s  School  at  Camp  Davis  and  reprinted  by  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  48th  CA  Brigade  for  simi¬ 
lar  use. 

The  favorable  nature  of  the  results  so  far  reported  is 
responsible  for  the  description  above,  as  it  may  prove 
beneficial  to  others.  Time  is  more  than  ever  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of  and  it  is  not  long  enough  to  await  the 
results  of  long  observation  and  data  accumulation.  Be¬ 
fore  this  brief  text  was  mimeographed,  there  were  an 
appreciable  number  struggling  over  texts  which  no  one 
could  conceive  as  fit  for  the  requirements  of  this  crisis. 
Resolute  students  were  willing  to  try,  and  many  officers 


and  men  with  previous  training  were  equally  willing 
to  help.  It  is  the  sheer  over-burden  of  nonessentials 
and  lack  of  continuity  which  robs  such  endeavors  of 
value.  Comments  on  the  new  project  have  been  fav¬ 
orable,  questions  more  plentiful,  interest  higher.  All 
of  these  have  revealed  obscurities  which  were  not  fore¬ 
seen,  have  suggested  additional  explanatory  sentences 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  corrected  and  improved  re¬ 
printing. 

Lest  this  article  has  overemphasized  the  case  for  the 
prospective  candidate  officer,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  Master  Gunners  and  previously- 
commissioned  officers  are  often  in  need  of  just  such  a 
reference  and  medium  for  review  or  for  reinforcing 
their  own  unrealized  deficiencies.  Progressive  educa¬ 
tion  for  those  now  wearing  their  bars  is  at  least  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  for  the  others. 

Have  we  overemphasized  the  purely  technical?  Per¬ 
haps,  because  of  space  limitations.  Other  classes  with 
the  organized  use  of  such  texts  as  Technical  Manual 
12-250  and  recent  Tables  of  Organization  are  also 
promising  and  have  given  encouraging  results  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases. 

One  definite  fact  which  should  be,  and  is  not  well 
and  universally  understood,  is  the  indoctrination  of  a 
sense  of  deep  personal  responsibility  within  the  heart 
of  the  man  who  presents  himself  as  a  leader.  Even  a 
high  grade  noncommissioned  officer  has  not  always  had 
occasion  to  learn  that  shoulder  straps  truly  put  him  on 
twenty-four  hour  duty  and  deposit  the  weight  of  all 
personal  and  tactical  necessities  for  his  unit  perma¬ 
nently  on  his  shoulders. 

All  of  us  in  civil  and  military  life  alike  have  en¬ 
countered  the  freshly  promoted  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  fully  arrived  instead  of  having  earned  only  the  right 
to  start.  Of  course,  the  truth  should  be  and  is  obvious. 
But  if  all  organizations  and  men  corrected  the  obvious 
errors  and  took  positive  action  on  the  obvious  require¬ 
ments,  many  of  the  later  complexities  would  never 
appear.  A  huge  percentage  of  each  executive’s  time 
is  required  for  the  correction  of  mistakes  made  by  his 
subordinates. 

One  organization  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge 
calls  a  prospect  for  promotion  into  the  office  with  the 
statement  “Joe,  we  have  a  job  here  with  more  head¬ 
aches,  harder  work  and  a  pay  scale  which  is  not  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  problems  involved.  Do  you  want 
it?”  If  he  accepts,  Joe  will  at  least  not  be  surprised  at 
a  fair  share  of  midnight  oil. 

The  Arms  and  most  of  the  Services  are  full  of  engi¬ 
neering  problems.  If  we  can  make  a  start  at  teaching 
our  practical  young  men  some  of  the  preliminary  lan¬ 
guage,  convince  them  that  they  are  asking  for  infinitely 
harder  work  at  precious  little  more  pay,  and  inculcate  a 
tenacious  sense  of  duty,  some  of  the  unfit  will  release 
their  room  and  overhead  to  better  material,  and  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  Nation  alike,  be  better  prepared  for  the 
task  ahead- 


The  S-2:  His  Functions  and 

Responsibilities 

By  Colonel  Frank  L,  Lazarus,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


The  Intelligence  Officer  (S-2)  practices  what  has 
been  called  "the  oldest  art  of  warfare.”  His  assignment, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  to  collect  information 
on  what  the  enemy  has  done,  is  doing  and  may  do,  to 
evaluate  that  information  and  transmit  it  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  He  is  therefore  the  special  counselor  and  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  officer  in  command,  and  his  primary  duty 
is  to  keep  his  commander  constantly  informed  of  the 
enemy  situation. 

In  peacetime,  especially  in  armies  that  exist  for  the 
protection  of  nations  which  believe  that  they  have  no 
enemies  who  can— or  will  dare— attack  them,  the  In¬ 
telligence  Officer  is  apt  to  find  himself  regarded  with 
some  indifference.  If  there  is  a  belief  that  the  nation's 
enemies  are  remote,  inferior  and  impotent  to  attack, 
there  will  also  be  a  feeling  that  the  Intelligence  Officer 
is  something  of  a  luxury.  His  job  will  usually  he  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  number  of  additional  and  unrelated  duties. 

In  some  instances  not  even  a  sudden  plunge  into  war 
will  bring  Military  Intelligence  the  recognition  it  de¬ 
serves.  Everyone  will  admit  that  an  S-2  in  a  combat  zone 
has  a  vital  r61e  to  play,  but  the  usefulness  of  an  S-2  in 
areas  far  from  the  enemy  is  apt  to  he  questioned.  This 
particularly  is  true  when  the  unit  is  stationed  in  a 
training  camp  or  defense  command. 

What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  a  good  S-2  does  not 
“spring  full-grown”  from  the  crucible  of  battle.  His  is 
a  job  requiring  much  study,  experience  and  training- 
training  not  only  for  himself  and  his  immediate  section 
hut  for  all  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the  command 
and  for  every  man  in  the  command  so  that  all  personnel 
will  have  the  chance  to  learn  what  constitutes  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  and  how  to  transmit  important  and 
timely  information  to  the  unit  S-2. 

It  is  of  fundamental  practical  importance  to  recognize 
that  the  duties  of  an  S-2  cannot  be  adequately  dis¬ 
charged  by  an  officer  who  lacks  experience  and  author¬ 
ity,  or  who  is  expected  to  act,  without  assistants,  as 
Special  Services  Officer,  Public  Relations  Officer,  Gas 
Officer,  etc.  S-2  work  is  a  full  time  job.  Even  undivided 
day-to-day  attention  will  not  automatically  ensure  its 
being  done  as  it  should  be.  For  warfare's  oldest  art  is  by 
no  means  the  simplest.  It  is  one  of  the  “higher”  arts, 
calling  for  special  aptitudes  along  with  energy  and  zeal. 

As  Napoleon  phrased  it  long  ago,  "the  science  of 
the  engineer,  of  the  gunner,  can  be  taught  nearly  as 
Well  as  geometry.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  arts 
of  war  can  be  acquired  only  from  experience  and  from 


studying  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  great  command¬ 
ers.  You  cannot  learn  from  a  grammar  how  to  write  a 
book  of  the  Iliad,  a  tragedy  of  Corneille.” 

If  the  Intelligence  Officer’s  task  was  exacting  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  it  is  far  more  demanding  today.  In  our 
time  warfare  is  undergoing  a  revolution,  and  the  S-2, 
whose  value  derives  in  some  part  from  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  tools  of  war,  is  almost  daily  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  appearance  of  new  tools  or  of  new  uses 
for  old  ones.  His  task  is  not  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  enemies  who  introduced  and  who  are 
most  experienced  in  many  of  the  greatest  changes  in 
tactics  and  strategy  that  have  come  to  pass. 

The  ideal  S-2  must  come  to  know  the  enemy  army 
or  enemy  air  force  almost  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
army  or  air  force.  He  must  understand  its  organization 
and  composition.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  temper  of  its  personnel  and  the  variety  and 
quality  of  its  materiel.  He  will  have  sought  out  specific 
details  as  to  possible  and  probable  enemy  capabilities, 
the  strength  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces,  the  con¬ 
dition  and  location  of  enemy  defenses  and  lines  of  sup¬ 
ply.  By  means  of  charts,  photographs,  patrol  reports  and 
perhaps  even  personal  observation,  he  will  have  studied 
the  terrain  between  his  own  lines  and  the  enemy’s  lines 
and  the  topography,  climate,  resources,  industry  and 
communications  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

He  will,  in  short,  have  so  equipped  himself  that  he 
has  readily  available  any  facts  that  his  commander  or 
other  responsible  officers  may  require  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  their  plans.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  days, 
weeks  and  months  he  will  have  weighed  and  organized 
these  facts  as  they  came  into  his  hands,  and  passed 
them  on,  with  his  deductions  and  evaluations,  to  inter¬ 
ested  officers  not  only  in  his  own  but  in  superior,  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  collateral  commands.  Before,  during  and 
after  a  battle  he  will  make  everyr  effort  to  keep  informed 
of  the  latest  developments  and  will  make  certain  that 
the  information  he  obtains  is  quickly  transmitted  to  all 
concerned. 

Time,  in  Military  Intelligence,  is  of  the  essence.  The 
most  painstakingly  gathered  and  complete  information 
is  patently7  worthless  unless  it  reaches  the  units  for 
which  it  is  intended  in  time  to  be  of  use.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  an  S-2  does  not  end  when  he  has  collected  his 
information  and  stowed  it  away  in  indexed,  cross-in¬ 
dexed,  locked  and  guarded  files.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  S-2  makes  sure  that  all  elements  of  this  information 
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are  disseminated  in  proper  quarters— “all  elements,”  be¬ 
cause  data  that  may  seem  inconsequential  or  irrelevant 
in  itself  may  assume  great  value  when  the  higher  eche¬ 
lons  of  Intelligence  consider  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

These  general  rules  and  comments  apply  to  the  work 
of  all  S-2’s,  whatever  their  command  and  situation.  But 
generalities  reveal  too  little  of  the  practical  side  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  and  fail  to  show  what  is  expected  of  an 
S-2  in  a  specific  circumstance  and  organization.  So  it 
may  be  well  to  turn  to  a  more  concrete  discussion  of 
Intelligence  duties,  particularly  in  terms  of  antiaircraft. 

Antiaircraft  units  stationed  to  the  rear  of  a  combat 
zone— guarding  strategic  rail  centers,  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  bridges  and  defiles,  supply  and  troop  columns, 
ammunition  dumps,  industrial  sites  and  so  forth— need 
a  full-time  S-2  equally  as  much  as  units  operating  in 
direct  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  ultimate  object  of 
both  is  to  obtain  pertinent  information  concerning  the 
enemy  and  to  distribute  it  so  that  it  reaches  higher, 
lower  and  adjoining  units  at  the  proper  time.  In  this 
war  some  of  the  enemy’s  most  spectacular  victories  have 
been  won  by  striking  at  lines  of  communications,  higher 
headquarters  and  other  rear  area  installations  by  air  at¬ 
tack  or  with  mechanized  forces  which  have  pierced  or 
encircled  the  front  lines.  All-round  defense  is  the 
watchword  of  armies  today,  and  the  S-2  of  an  AA  unit, 
wherever  situated,  cannot  regard  his  duties  as  negligible. 
If  there  were  no  chance  of  attack,  his  unit  would  not  be 
stationed  where  it  is.  The  question  in  his  mind  should 
he  not  so  much:  Will  the  enemy  attack?  But  when  and 
where  will  he  attack,  with  what  forces,  and  by  what 
methods?  hie  should  be  as  vigorously  alive  to  his  duties 
as  the  Intelligence  Officer  in  daily  sound  of  enemy 
guns  and  enemy  planes. 

For  the  Intelligence  Officer  of  AA  units  in  static  rear 
positions  and  defense  commands,  the  AAAIS  (antiair¬ 
craft  artillery  intelligence  service)  is  a  primary  source 
of  information  regarding  the  enemy.  Hence  AA  In¬ 
telligence  Officers  supervise  its  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion.  While  the  actual  training  of  AAAIS  personnel  is 
an  S-3  function,  the  S-2  is  charged  with  seeing  that  the 
system  is  manned  by  observers  with  certain  specific  and 
indispensable  skills. 

Foremost  among  these  skills  is  the  prompt  and  accu¬ 
rate  identification  of  aircraft,  both  hostile  and  friendly. 
The  S-2  must  not  only  have  skilled  observers  in  this 
field  but  must  .himself  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  appearance,  behavior  and  performance  of  enemy 
planes  capable  of  operating  in  his  area.  He  should  also 
make  certain  that  his  commander  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  unit  are  provided  with  as  much  aircraft 
identification  data  as  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  fielfj. 

Observers  trained  in  the  ability  to  gauge  the  distance; 
altitude,  speed  and  direction  of  planes,  to  distinguish  to 
some  extent  among  motor  sounds  and  to  report  con¬ 
cisely  and  accurately  upon  all  phenomena  and  occur¬ 
rences  seen  and  heard  are  absolutely  essential,-' 

The  reports  of  such  observers,  incidentally,  should 


be  recorded  on  forms  designating  the  observation  post, 
the  number,  type,  direction,  altitude  and  general  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  planes  seen  or  heard  and  the  time  at 
which  they  were  detected.  To  prevent  delays  in  the 
transmission  of  these  reports,  observers  should  under¬ 
stand  the  communications  system  and  the  making  of 
elementary  repairs. 

The  AA  S-2  in  a  defense  command  is  expected  to 
have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  channels  and  lines  of 
communication  open  to  him  and  must  maintain  the 
closest  liaison  with  the  S-2  of  the  Fighter  Command  in 
his  region,  the  S-2  of  the  Naval  District,  the  S-2  of  the 
Sector,  the  Service  Command  and  all  other  local  units. 
He  should  be  personally  acquainted  with  each  of  these 
officers  to  the  point  of  understanding  their  qualities, 
habits  of  mind  and  quirks  of  personality  so  as  to  be 
better  able  to  estimate  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  information  they  transmit.  He  should  take  care  to 
keep  them  informed  of  any  pertinent  data  that  mar’ 
come  his  way  and,  in  turn,  arrange  to  he  kept  informed 
of  all  that  they  may  leam.  He  should  take  special  care 
to  maintain  close  contact  with  his  higher  echelon,  for 
he  is  not  only  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  immediate  unit 
commander  but  an  integral  part  of  the  intelligence 
system  of  the  next  higher  command. 

Not  least  among  his  day-to-day  duties  is  the  keeping 
of  files  of  current  information  and  information  likely 
to  prove  of  future  value.  These  files  are  logically  and 
systematically  arranged  so  that  their  contents  will  be 
instantly  available  to  the  commander  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  officers.  In  general,  the  S-2’s  files  contain  intelli¬ 
gence  reports  of  other  units,  intelligence  reports  of 
enemy  equipment,  silhouettes  and  models  of  aircraft 
and  tanks  (both  hostile  and  friendly),  photographic 
material  and  situation  maps.  His  files  are  the  S-2’s  arse¬ 
nal  and  they  are  guarded,  maintained  and  augmented 
with  appropriate  care. 

An  S-2  with  an  AA  unit  making  direct  contact  with 
the  enemy— operating  with  front-line  troops,  defending 
beaches  or  bridgeheads  and  forward  airdromes,  employ¬ 
ing  its  guns  to  reduce  fortifications  or  in  an  antitank 
role— assumes  functions  quite  similar  to  those  of  general 
combat  intelligence,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to 
reduce  uncertainties  regarding  the  enemy  and  local 
conditions.  By  throwing  light  on  a  shadowy  situation, 
the  S-2  assists  the  commander  to  make  decisions  and  the 
troops  to  execute  their  mission.  Principally,  his  reports 
seek  to  outline  the  situation  and  capabilities  of  the 
enemy,  to  provide  information  relative  to  the  tactics  of 
hostile-aircraft- and  to  evaluate  the  action  taken  by  A  A 
defenses  against  hostile. aircraft. 

The  data  essential  to  an  S-2’s  successful  performance 
of  duty  must  necessarily  be  of  many  kinds.  He  seeks 
information  regarding  dfie  enemy’s  location,  strength, 
composition,  disposition,  movements,  armament,  equip¬ 
ment,  supply,,  tactics,  discipline  aqd  morale.  -  Informa¬ 
tion  .  concerning  the  terrain— both  .that  under  enemy 
control,  and  that  over  which  operations  against  the 
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enemy  are  contemplated— is  equally  relevant.  In  the 
terrain  study,  moreover,  meteorological  conditions  arc 
now  generally  included,  and  are  especially  significant 
lor  AA  units. 

An  AA  S-2  is  especially  interested  in  data  that  will 
give  pertinent  clues  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing  air 
iorce  in  comparison  with  that  ot  the  friendly  force.  He 
tries  to  leam  as  much  as  possible  of  the  types  and  per¬ 
formance  of  enemy  planes  in  the  area,  their  lanes  of 
approach  and  the  methods  generally  employed.  He 
seeks  information  on  the  size  and  weight  of  bombs 
dropped  by  the  opposing  air  force  in  previous  attacks 
in  the  combat  area  and  he  is  concerned  also  with  the 
extent  of  enemy  photographic  reconnaissance,  and  with 
the  proper  camouflage  of  his  own  unit  and  their  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  S-2  tries  to  outguess  the  enemy  both  tactically 
and  psychologically.  This  he  can  do  only  if  he  makes 
the  deliberate  effort  to  analyze  his  unit  from  the  enemy’s 
point  of  view,  calling  attention  to  weaknesses  and  mis¬ 
takes  that  might  contribute  to  defeat.  By  putting  him¬ 
self  in  the  enemy’s  place,  the  S-2  supplements  the 
work  of  S-3,  whose  primary  concern  is  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  training  of  friendly  personnel.  The  two 
should  collaborate  closely  in  order  that  the  commander 
may  have  a  fully  rounded  tactical  picture.  In  action  a 
joint  S-2  S-3  map  is  commonly  maintained  and  posted 
with  the  latest  developments.  The  unit  commander  will 
frequently  consult  the  S-2  S-3  map  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  situation. 

The  competent  S-2  cooperates  not  only  with  S-3  but 
with  all  elements  of  a  command.  He  stresses  that  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  not  directly  assigned  to  intelligence  work 
should  at  ail  times,  and  especially  during  the  shifting 
course  of  an  engagement,  transmit  all  and  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  enemy.  A  grim  incident  which  occurred 
during  an  actual  engagement  may  be  told  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  this  point.  It  concerns  an  AA  bat¬ 
talion  commander  who,  before  the  battle  began,  had 
been  ordered  not  to  engage  in  counter-battery  fire.  As 
the  fighting  progressed,  his  battalion  found  itself  within 
view  and  easy  range  of  an  enemy  AT  unit  which  was 
barring  the  way  of  friendly  tanks.  In  literal  accordance 
with  previous  instructions,  the  AA  battalion  com¬ 
mander  withheld  his  fire  and  also  failed  to  report  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  AT  battery  to  higher  head¬ 
quarters.  As  a  result  of  his  silence,  friendly  tank  units 
plunged  into  ambush  and  much  materiel  was  lost. 

Thorough  training  in  the  transmission  of  individual 
observations  of  enemy  activity  might  have  prevented 
this  tragedy.  Clearly,  the  groundwork  for  successful  S-2 
operations  must  be  laid  far  in  advance  of  an  actual  en¬ 
gagement. 

Before  his  unit  moves  into  position,  the  efficient  S-2 
promptly  sees  to  arrangements  for  liaison  with  adjacent 
units  and  for  direct  contact  by  telephone,  radio  or 
other  means  with  lower,  adjacent  and  next  higher 
units.  Whenever  possible  he  makes  these  arrangements 


through  personal  visits  and  contacts.  In  highly  mobile 
situations  or  under  march  conditions  a  system  of  radio- 
equipped  motor  patrols  is  employed,  if  available,  to  pro¬ 
vide  route  march  warning.  If  an  aircraft  warning  system 
(AWS)  is  in  operation  in  his  sector,  the  S-2  endeavors 
to  arrange  with  Air  Forces  agencies  for  such  use  of  the 
system  as  may  be  possible. 

It  is  also  vital  to  obtain  all  available  air  photographs 
and  maps  of  the  area  of  projected  operations  and  distri¬ 
bute  them  to  units  in  sufficient  quantities.  Further,  the 
S-2  has  the  job  of  instructing  unit  personnel  that  in  the 
event  of  imminent  capture,  they  must  destroy  any  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  the  enemy  and  that,  if  captured 
they  will  give  only  name,  grade  and  serial  number.  Still 
another  responsibility  is  to  take  measures  to  insure  that 
all  identification  markings  on  personnel  and  equipment 
which  might  disclose  the  unit’s  designation  are  ob¬ 
literated  or  removed  before  entering  the  combat  zone. 
He  must  also,  of  course,  see  that  his  own  confidential 
codes  and  documents  are  destroyed  or  left  behind  in 
safe  hands. 

Once  in  the  field,  the  S-2  relies  on  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  sources.  Much  of  his  data  regarding  enemy  air¬ 
craft  and  activity  is  collected  from  the  Air  Forces.  The 
special  information  services  of  the  field  artillery,  signal 
corps  and  corps  of  engineers,  and  messages  intercepted 
by  radio  and  telephone  listening  stations  will  all  prove 
helpful.  All  arms,  indeed,  should  have  something  to 
offer,  and  the  S-2  who  neglects  liaison  with  adjacent 
units  does  himself  and  his  unit  a  grave  disservice. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  S-2  of  any  AA  unit  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  information  supplied  by  his  own 
troops,  ground  observation  posts,  patrols,  AAAIS  and 
intelligence  scouts  operating  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  reconnaissance  parties.  Higher  echelons,  with  their 
facilities  for  wire  tapping,  "flash”  messages  and  the  like, 
also  aid  the  S-2  in  collecting  relevant  data. 

The  S-2  himself  must  be  able  to  read  maps  and  aerial 
photographs  with  as  much  ease  as  he  reads  newspapers 
and  magazines,  while  immediate  examination  of  cap¬ 
tured  documents,  materiel  and  personnel  (when  this 
is  ordered  by  higher  authority)  may  provide  as  valuable 
evidence  of  the  enemy’s  intention  as  the  data  provided 
by  intelligence  scouts  and  the  network  of  observation 
posts.  Letters,  diaries,  maps  and  insignia  taken  from 
enemy  prisoners  or  enemy  dead  by  front-line  troops  are, 
indeed,  a  prime  source  of  information.  Battery  command 
posts  send  prisoners  direct  to  the  regimental  S-2,  who 
then  segregates  them  into  three  groups— officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates— and  interrogates 
them  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  higher  au¬ 
thority.  Normally  the  S-2  of  a  lower  unit  will  request 
that  S-I  evacuate  prisoners  and  captured  documents  to 
higher  headquarters  without  delay.  In  this  case  the  S-2 
merely  makes  out  a  report  stating  the  total  number  of 
prisoners,  the  time  and  place  of  the  capture,  the  unit 
making  the  capture,  the  degree  of  resistance  encoun¬ 
tered  and  the  casualties  inflicted. 
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Secret  agents  and  inhabitants  of  the  region  arc  still 
another  source  of  information,  but  their  reports  should 
not  be  relied  on  until  they  have  been  skillfully  and 
searchitrgly  appraised.  In  general,  all  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  gathered,  from  whatever  source,  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  their  probable  accuracy  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  Transmission,  however,  should  not  be  delayed 
for  a  leisurely  study  of  information  collected. 

Reports,  whether  to  lower,  lateral  or  higher  authority, 
are  usually  submitted  in  fragmentary  form,  and  the  ef¬ 
ficient  S-2  knows  that  it  is  more  important  to  transmit 
a  report  speedily  than  to  submit  it  formally  in  writing. 
In  general  practice,  the  S-2  sends  out  a  report  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  is  engaged  and  thereafter  on  the  hour,  ex¬ 
cept  that  events  of  critical  import  are  transmitted  im¬ 
mediately.  Usually  S-2  reports  are  sent  by  wire  or  radio, 
supplemented  by  the  free  use  of  liaison  motor  couriers 
and  messengers.  When  possible,  important  reports  are 
sent  simultaneously  through  at  least  two  different  medi¬ 
ums— by  both  radio  and  messenger,  for  example— in 
order  that  delivery  may  be  assured. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  reports  showing 
the  enemy’s  strength,  tactics,  (including  mission,  if 
known),  nature  of  operations  (whether  by  air,  mecha¬ 
nized  units,  ground  troops  or  naval  forces),  accom¬ 
plishments,  losses  and  present  action  are  sent  to  higher 
headquarters.  A  general  narrative  of  enemy  operations 
for  the  area  concerned  usually  covers  the  weather,  the 
scale  of  attack,  the  area  of  operations,  general  tactics 
and  the  effects  of  the  attack.  Detailed  information  cov¬ 
ering  any  restrictions  on  AA  fire,  type  of  target  engaged, 
type  of  fire  control  adopted,  rounds  fired  and  any  spe¬ 
cial  technical  points  is  also  transmitted.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  may  well  be  paid  to  details  on  searchlight  ac¬ 
tivity,  both  in  cooperation  with  night  fighters  and  with 
AA  guns,  and  claims  of  any  enemy  aircraft  destroyed 
are  rendered  immediately  after  the  engagement,  all  de¬ 
tails  being  given  which  may  assist  the  higher  intelli¬ 
gence  section  in  analyzing  and  allotting  the  claim. 

Requests  for  special  information  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters  are  submitted  to  the  S-2,  as  are  also  requests 
from  lower  and  adjacent  units.  In  addition  the  S-2 
keeps  a  briel  journal  of  events  together  with  a  work 
sheet,  which  consists  of  notes  for  subsequent  reports 
and  serves  as  a  cross-index  to  information  received  and 
deductions  drawn. 

A  secondary  function  of  the  S-2  is  to  assist  the  com¬ 
mander  in  the  formulation  and  supervision  of  counter¬ 
intelligence  which  will  conceal  the  intentions  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  his  own  unit.  It  falls  upon  the  S-2  to  prepare  all 
plans  for  security  measures  and  to  coordinate  and  over¬ 
see  their  execution.  Among  his  most  important  duties 
in  this  category  is  to  make  certain  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  communication  facilities  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  utmost  care  and  that  the  use  of  radio 
in  a  forward  area  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Lack  of  pre¬ 
caution  can  only  result  in  the  enemv’s  obtaining  useful 
information.  Codes,  in  particular,  will  be  broken  down 
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by  the  enemy  unless  they  are  ingeniously  devised  and 
intelligently  employed.  The  alert  S-2  never  forgets  that 
the  enemy  will  also  constantly  resort  to  wire  tapping 
and  to  the  dissemination  of  false  or  misleading  reports. 
Against  such  wiles  he  must  always  be  on  guard. 

Camouflage  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  commander,  but  as  already  noted,  the  S-2  does 
much  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  this  discipline. 
Whenever  possible,  positions  are  occupied  at  night,  and 
the  S-2  sees  to  it  that  camouflage  measures  are  immedi¬ 
ately  taken.  Cooperation  among  the  S-2,  the  Air  Forces 
and  special  camouflage  officers  is  essential  if  this  aspect 
of  counterintelligence  is  to  be  effectively  handled. 

The  censorship  of  mail,  news  and  photographs  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  theater  of  operations  also  comes  within 
the  S-2’s  province,  and  in  higher  echelons  the  S-2  is 
charged  with  disseminating  counterpropaganda  which 
is  usually  effected  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets  inside 
the  enemy  lines.  Other  duties  of  S-2's  in  larger  units 
are  the  "jamming”  of  enemy  broadcasts  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  degree  of  propaganda  resistance 
among  the  organization’s  personnel. 

When  his  unit  moves  out  of  position,  the  S-2  has 
new  tasks  to  perform.  If  the  move  is  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  relief  unit,  the  S-2  turns  over  all  pertinent 
information  to  the  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  relieving 
unit  and  renders  all  possible  assistance,  tie  also  notifies 
higher  headquarters  as  soon  as  the  move  has  been  made. 
In  the  case  of  a  move  dictated  by  enemy  successes,  the 
S-2  provides  for  the  destruction  of  all  files,  documents 
and  papers  not  essential  to  the  unit’s  further  operations 
and  personally  inspects  to  see  that  no  tell-tale  personal 
or  official  correspondence  or  other  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion  or  information  is  left  behind. 

Clearly,  the  duties  of  an  S-2  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  varied  and  exacting.  To  perform  them  adequately, 
the  Intelligence  Officer  should  he  a  man  of  experience, 
imagination  and  much  common  sense.  He  should  be 
that  rare  combination,  a  student  and  a  man  of  action. 
Above  all,  be  should  be  a  man  in  whose  knowledge  and 
judgment  the  commander  has  full  trust.  The  best 
Intelligence  Officer  will  be  of  little  service  if  bis  com¬ 
mander  hesitates  to  base  plans  on  the  information  and 
evaluations  the  S-2  transmits. 

Finally,  the  Intelligence  Officer  should  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  plans  and  with  the  disposition  of 
the  unit’s  troops  so  that  he  will  know  where  operations 
are  contemplated,  and  can  decide  what  elements  of 
information  are  most  needed.  And  not  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  alone.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  when  the  commander 
may  be  out  encouraging  the  front-line  troops  by  his 
presence  and  the  operations  officer  may  be  off  visiting 
units  to  see  that  orders  are  being  carried  out,  the  S-2 
may  find  himself  the  only  officer  at  headquarters.  In 
that  event  it  will  fall  to  him  to  receive  messages  and 
take  action  in  his  commander’s  name.  He  must  be 
ready  and  able  to  assume  this  great  responsibility. 


Improvised  Seacoast  Devices 

By  Lieutenant  William  Watts,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


I.  Set  Forward  ScAtE  Chart 

When  new  set-forward  scales  were  being  made  up, 
several  difficulties  were  encountered.  Since  it  was 
necessary  to  be  able  to  plot  accurately  for  a  dead  time 
of  either  15  or  20  seconds,  and  with  either  normal  or 
super  charge,  four  sets  of  set-forward  scales  were  re¬ 
quired.  In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  four  sets  of  scales,  it  was  felt  that  some  con¬ 
fusion  might  occur  in  changing  from  one  set  to 
another,  and  there  was  also  the  possibility  of  mixing 
the  scales  of  the  different  sets.  Therefore,  to  avoid  these 
difficulties,  a  system  was  devised,  which  required  only 
one  set  of  scales,  and  utilized  a  chart  for  selecting  the 
proper  scale  for  the  set  of  conditions  under  which  firing 
was  expected. 

To  make  up  this  set  of  scales  and  the  chart,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  compute  the  Y/X  ratio  (i.e.,  the 
travel  during  time  of  flight  plus  dead  time,  to  the  travel 
during  one  time  interval)  for  each  of  the  four  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  at  every  range  from  minimum 
to  maximum.  The  formula  Y  =  X/M  (t  -f  D)  was 
used  in  which: 

Y  Travel  during  dead  time  plus  time  of  flight. 

X/M  Rate  of  travel  (yds /sec) 

t  Time  of  flight 

D  Dead  time 


With  these  data,  a  graph  was  plotted  using  the  range 
in  thousands  of  yards  as  abscissas,  and  the  Y/X  ratio 
as  ordinates.  The  four  resulting  curves  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  graph  (Fig.  1)  and  represent  the 
values  of  the  four  conditions  at  any  range.  A  set  of 
ihese  values,  which  would  give  the  best  range  limits  on 
the  four  curves,  was  picked  out,  and  horizontal  lines 
drawn  through  each  value  to  cut  the  four  curves.  (For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  Figure  1  contains  only  four¬ 
teen  of  these  lines;  .in  the  actual  construction  of  these 
scales  it  is  desirable  to  provide  sufficient  horizontal  lines 
so  that  each  time  zone  covers  approximately  two  sec¬ 
onds  time  of  flight.)  By  inspection,  the  range  limits  of 
each  of  the  fourteen  values  on  the  four  curves  were 
determined  and  recorded  in  the  Set  Forward  Scale 
Chart  (Fig.  2).  The  set-forward  scales  were  then  con¬ 
structed  by  using  the  Y/X  ratios  of  the  fourteen  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  on  the  graph.  The  scales  were  made  of 
heavy  white  Xylonite  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
scratched  into  the  surface  so  that  they  would  be  durable 
as  well  as  serviceable. 

In  use  the  Set  Forward  Scale  Chart  is  kept  on  the 
right  corner  of  the  Plotting  Board  under  a  sheet  of  clear 
white  Xylonite  (Fig.  3).  The  assistant  plotter  by  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  chart,  picks  out  the  appropriate  set-forward 
scale  and  hands  it  to  the  plotter.  Whenever  the  range 
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SET  FORWARD  SCALE  CHART 


Scale 

No 

*0  Set 
Normal 

20  Set. 
Super 

15  Set. 
Normal 

15  Set 
Super 

1 

1000-  5000 

IOOO-  2000 

3 

5000-  5000 

4000-  0000 

2000-  4000 

> 

5000-  ’0<10 

6000-  *500 

4000-  5500 

5000-  650(1 

4 

7000-  WOO 

8500-10500 

5500-  7500 

6500-  8500 

5 

9000-10500 

10500-12500 

7500-  8500 

8300-10000 

« 

10500- 11500 

12500-15500 

8500-  9500 

10000-1 1000 

It 500- 12 500 

15500-14500 

9500-10500 

11000-12000 

« 

12500-15500 

14500-15500 

10500-11500 

12000-15000 

9 

I550O-14JO0 

15500-16500 

11500-12000 

15000-14000 

to 

I45OO-I550O 

16500-17500 

12000-15000 

14000-1 5000 

11 

t’500-18500 

1 5000-1400U 

15000-16000 

12 

18500-19500 

n 000- ivooo 

16000-17000 

15 

17000-18000 

14 

18000-19000 

Figure  2. 


changes,  ot  there  i>  .1  change  in  the  dead  time  nr  pow 
der  chnrge,  a  new  scale  is  selected  by  the  assistant 
plotter  and  passed  un  to  the  plotter.  In  this  manner 
the  plotter  is  always  supplied  with  the  correct  scale, 
regardless  of  range,  nr  the  conditions  under  which  the 
battery  is  Firing. 

II.  Tim:  Chart 

Editors  Note:  I  lie  tide  chart  described  in  this  sec 
l ion  is  satisfactory  far  use  where  actual  tide  grwge 
readings  are  not  itvailahle.  However,  it  should  he 
noted  that  tide  values  oh  tamed  from  tide  tables  are 
subject  to  errors  because  sea  level  varies  with  barometric 
pressure  and  wind  These  errors  are  esjrecudly  serious 
if  a  depression  position  finder  is  used. 

The  tide  changes  at  nur  position  were  sometimes  as 
great  as  1 5  feet  and  therefore  hud  to  he  considered  in 


Figure  3. 

Set  Forward  Scale  Chart  on  the  right  corner  of  the  Plotting 
Board,  with  the  Xylonite  set  forward  scales  arranged  m 
order  from  1  to  14. 

the  I  (eight  of  site  settings  on  the  Range  Correction 
Hoard.  W  hen  these  values  were  obtained  from  a  tide 
table  which  gave  only  the  high  und  low  tides,  it  was 
necessary  to  interpolate  in  tinier  to  find  the  exact  height 
ol  the  tide  for  the  time  at  which  firing  data  were  being 
calculated.  This  caused  some  delay  und  also  introduced 
a  possible  source  of  error  into  the  range  corrections. 

To  expedite  this  process  and  to  eliminate  any  pos 
sible  source  of  error  in  these  settings  a  Tide  Chart  was 
made  up  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  Ilic  chart  consisted 
of  a  graph  on  which  abscissas  were  hours  of  a  24  hour 
tlay  with  a  four  hour  overlap  on  each  side.  The  onli- 
nates  on  the  left  side  of  the  graph  were  feet,  height  of 
tide,  above  mean  low.  I  he  ordinates  on  the  right  side, 
were  marked  to  read  height  of  site  (or  Target  below 
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FIG. 4 -TIDE  CHART  FOR  RANGE  CORRECTION  BOARD 
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guns),  with  the  height  of  the  Battery  above  mean  low 
tiile  corresponding  to  the  zero  tide  on  live  left  of  the 
chart. 

To  use  the  Tide  Chan,  it  is  set  up  each  day  (at  mid 
night)  with  the  ride  for  the  coming  twenty-tour  hours 
plotted  on  the  chan  by  means  of  pins,  marking  the 
highs  and  lows,  and  u  siting  running  from  one  pin  to 
another  across  the  chart.  Then,  the  correct  Height  of 
Site  setting  for  any  time  during  the  day  may  lx-  found 
bv  simply  following  the  vertical  line,  of  the  desired 
time,  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  string. 
1  lu*  I  (eight  of  Site  or  T  arget  below  guns)  for  that 
point  is  then  read  directly,  in  feet,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chan.  The  Tide  Chan  in  use  is  shown  in  liter  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Range  Correction  Board.  Figure  6. 

III.  Muzzle  VnijocrrY  Cit art 

Another  time  loss  and  possible  source  of  error  was 
found  in  the  determination  of  muzzle  velocities  bv  the 
usual  method  of  interpolating  from  the  table  "Changes 
in  Muzzle  Velocity  due  to  Changes  in  Powder  Tem¬ 
perature"  (Part  2b— 1.  T  able  B  of  the  Firing  Tables) 
and  then  subtracting  the  result  from  the  standard 
muzzle  velocity.  To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  these 
calculations,  a  chart  (Fig.  5)  w  as  made  up  which  would 
give  the  muzzle  velocity  for  either  normal  or  super 
charge  at  any  powder  temperature  with  which  tl*e  hat 
terv  might  expect  to  fire. 


Using  powder  temperature  (in  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
as  altscissas,  and  the  muzzle  velocity  (in  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond)  as  ordinates  one  curve  was  plotted  for  normal 
charge  and  one  for  super  charge.  Trie  muzzle  velocity 
lor  the  normal  cJiargc  was  marked  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chart  and  the  muzzle  velocity  for  the  super  charge 
was  marked  on  the  left  side. 

To  determine  the  correct  muzzle  velocity  from  this 
chart,  the  temperature  of  the  powder  is  first  observed. 


Figure  6. 

Range  Correction  Board  on  special  stand,  with  a  slanting 
display  board  on  which  may  be  seen  the  Muzzle  Velocity 
Chart,  the  Tide  Chart,  the  Tide  Table,  and  the  Mcteon>- 
logical  Message. 
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Then  by  entering  the  chart  with  the  temperature,  the 
muzzle  velocity  may  he  read  directly  in  feet  per  second, 
for  normal  charge  on  the  right  side,  or  for  super  charge 
on  the  left  side. 

A  picture  of  the  Range  Correction  Board  (Fig,  6) 
shows  the  special  stand  that  was  constructed  for  it.  The 
stand  has  a  slanting  hack  to  be  used  as  a  display  hoard 
for  all  information  necessarv  for  the  operation  of  the 


Mtn-Hme 

Range  Correction  Board.  From  left  to  right  on  the 
display  board  arc  the  following: 

1.  Muzzle  Velocity  Chart 

2.  Tide  Chart,  set  up  with  the  tides  for  one  day 

3.  Tide  Table,  giving  the  high  and  low  tides  for 
one  month 

4.  Meteorological  Message 


There  has  been  and  probably  will  be  continued  con¬ 
troversy  about  antiaircraft  defense,  in  the  forward 
areas  particularly.  The  question  of  whether  we  should 
equip  each  unit  with  certain  means  of  antiaircraft  de¬ 
fense,  guns,  or  whether  we  should  have  the  unit  fairly 
stripped  down  to  the  essentials  and  have  a  roving  mass 
of  antiaircraft  means.  That  is  a  tough  question  and  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  It  hasn’t  been  resolved  by  the 
Tunisian  campaign.  There  are  a  good  many  divergent 
opinions  about  that.  There  is  the  angle  that  if  we  have 
a  given  number  of  antiaircraft  guns  scattered  uniform¬ 
ly  among  the  units-fixed  in  those  units-we  are  guilty 
of  what  we  call  dispersion.  If  we  disperse  our  strength 
we,  generally  speaking,  are  strong  nowhere,  we  have 
some  strength  everywhere,  but  no  great  strength  any¬ 
where.  If  we  disperse  our  present  number  of  antiair¬ 
craft  guns  in  that  way,  everyone  will  feel  the  comfort 
of  having  some  guns  near  him  and  watching  over  him 
but  he  may  not  realize  that  the  number  of  guns  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  stop  much  of  anything  in  the  way  of  an  air 
attack.  That  is  a  question  that  there  is  no  exact  answer 
for.— LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  LESLIE  J.  Mc- 
NAIR. 
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Near  Medjci-cl- 
Bab,  a  British  AA 
crew  prepares  aun 
and  ammunition 
for  counter-battery 
fire  to  cover  a 
bridge-building  op¬ 
eration. 


AA  gun  crews  of  three  nations 
ssork  side  hv  side.  Americans 
man  the  Bofors  in  the  fore¬ 
ground;  Ircnchmen  tunc  up 
their  Ocrlikon  in  the  center; 
and  in  the  background  a  Brit¬ 
ish  crew  stands  by  anorher 
Bofors. 
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IT'S  STICKY  UP  THERE! 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  K.  C  Smith,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Once  upon  a  time  many  of  us  sat  serenely  in  clois¬ 
tered  academic  halls  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of  mono¬ 
graphs,  texts,  and  theses  on  exterior  ballistics  and 
differential  effects.  We  thumbed  through  these  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  indulged  in  little  serious  study.  In  the 
author’s  case  this  lack  of  serious  study  was  caused  by  his 
failure  to  digest  or  even  comprehend  much  more  than 
the  introductory  paragraphs  of  these  learned  works. 
These  learned  works  are  no  longer  available  to  most 
of  us,  and  really  aren’t  supposed  to  be.  After  all,  we 
are  a  using  arm,  not  a  technical  service.  However,  we 
are  occasionally  confronted  with  certain  phenomena 
that  we  haven’t  given  much  thought  to  previously,  and 
curiosity  is  aroused.  For  example,  new  editions  of 
firing  tables  for  antiaircraft  guns  will  contain  three 
sets  of  differential  effects  which  have  been  ignored  in 
antiaircraft  fire  up  to  the  present  time.  These  effects 
are: 

1.  Differential  effect  on  fuze  setting  due  to  non¬ 
standard  muzzle  velocity. 

2.  Differential  effect  on  fuze  setting  due  to  non¬ 
standard  density. 

3.  Differential  effects  due  to  nonstandard  air  tem¬ 
perature  (the  elasticity  of  the  air). 

It  is  believed  that  better  corrections  for  these  effects 
may  he  made;  that  is,  fewer  corrections  will  be  applied 
in  the  wrong  direction,  or  in  an  incorrect  magnitude 
if  we  have  some  smattering  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  effects  and  their  probable  causes.  The 


theories  expounded  herein  are  believed  to  he  reasonable 
and  logical  explanations.  Now,  having  in  mind  that  a 
husky  majority  of  the  antiaircraft  artillerymen  now  in 
service  have  a  knowledge  of  theoretical  exterior  bal¬ 
listics  which  is  limited  to  the  truths  expounded  in  FM 
4-1 10,  we  might  first  dwell  briefly  on  the  theory  of  the 
elasticity  effect.  No  mention  of  this  effect  is  made  in 
FM  4-110. 

The  whole  business  seems  to  be  tied  in  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  of  projectiles  and  the  velocity  of  air  waves 
which  we  know  as  the  velocity  of  sound.  The  air  wave 
velocity  varies  principally  with  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  A  certain  amount  of  this  temperature  effect  is 
damped  out  in  the  use  of  a  ballistic  density.  However, 
it  is  not  all  damped  out,  because  we  can  get  the  same 
ballistic  density  with  innumerable  combinations  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  velocity  of  air  waves  will  still  vary  pri¬ 
marily  with  temperature.  This  will  result  in  a  varying 
amount  of  air  'which  will  be  dragged  along  with  the 
projectile,  as  well  as  retard  the  projectile's  rotation, 
because  of  skin  friction.  The  eddy  currents  will  also 
vary  with  temperature  as  well  as  with  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile.  So  we  think  of  the  projectile  setting  up 
wave  motion  and  expending  energy  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  depending  on  its  own  velocity  and  on  the 
velocity  of  air  waves,  this  velocity  of  air  waves  being 
that  for  the  air  temperature  existent  at  the  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  travel  of  most  of  our  projectiles,  they  travel 


3  Third  position  of  the  projectile,  two  seconds  after  "1.” 

4  Fourth  position  of  projectile,  three  seconds  after  "l.” 

A  Successive  positions  of  wave  front  emitted  by  projectile  at  time  "1”  at  times  "2,”  "3,”  and  "4." 
B  Successive  positions  of  wave  front  emitted  by  projectile  at  time  '*2”  at  times  "3”  and  “4.” 

C  Position  of  wave  front  emitted  by  projectile  at  rime  "3”  when  projectile  is  at  time  "4.” 
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tion  1 
Combina¬ 
tion  2 
Combina¬ 
tion  3 
Combina¬ 
tion  4 


Normal  (+)|Sound  (+)  Range  (— ) 


Above  Less  than  Increase  in 

Normal  (+)  Sound  (— )  Range  (TO 

Below  Less  than  Decrease  in 

Normal  (— )  Sound  Q— )  Range  (— ) 
Below  Greater  than  Increase  in 

Normal  (— )  Sound  (TO  Range  (+) 


first  faster  and  then  slower  than  the  speed  of  sound  as  air  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  projectile.  A  very 
retardation  progresses.  learned  acquaintance  of  the  author  had  a  neat  little 

We  can  illustrate  the  major  portion  of  this  activity  chart  to  give  the  sign  of  the  elasticity  effect  on  hori- 
and  show  how  it  varies  by  assuming  some  ridiculous  air  zontal  range  that  worked  under  most  conditions: 
wave  velocities  just  to  bring  out  the  point  involved.  i  —  —  - 

For  example,  in  Figure  1,  we  have  set  up  successive  I  locity  of  Pro¬ 
positions  of  a  projectile  traveling  at  velocity  of  1100  Temperature  jectile  Com-  Elasticity 

feet  per  second.  Then  let  s  say  that ^the  weather  is  so  jjic  Air  pared  With  Effect ' 

hot  that  air  waves  like  to  travel  at  1200  feet  per  second.  '  That  of 

The  projectile  is  then  traveling  behind  its  own  wave  Sowwd 

front  and  the  energy  expended  in  making  an  atmos-  . _ =  — — - _ — 

pheric  disturbance  is  not  too  great.  It  is  not  possible  Combina-  Above  Greater  than  Decrease  in 

to  show  all  the  waves  emitted  by  the  projectile  during  tion  1  Normal  (T)  Sound  (+)  Range  (— ) 

one  second  on  the  sketch.  The  single  wave  per  second  Combina-  Above  Less  than  Increase  in 

indicated  represents  all  the  waves  generated  during  that  tion  2  Normal  (+ )  Sound  (— )  Range  (TO 

period  of  time.  This  same  representation  is  used  in  Combina-  Below  Less  than  Decrease  in 

Figure  2.  tion  3  Normal  (— )  Sound  (~ )  Range  ( — ) 

Now  in  Figure  2  we  have  used  the  same  projectile^  Combina-  Below  Greater  than  Increase  in 

traveling  at  the  same  speed,  but  the  weather  is  so  cold  tion  4  Normal  (-)  Sound  (+)  Range  (+) 

that  air  waves  will  only  travel  1000  feet  per  second.  - - — — - - - 

Hence  the  projectile  is  preceding  its  own  wave  front.  Within  the  limits  of  antiaircraft  gun  fire  as  deter- 
The  amount  of  turbulence  is  terrific,  as  is  the  energy  mined  bv  maximum  fuze  settings,  our  average  velocity 
expended  in  creating  such  a  mess.  Consequently  we  nearly  always  greater  than  that  of  sound.  Hence  the 
would  expect  less  range  than  with  air  wave  speeds  of  differential  effect  tables  will  show  greater  distances  and 
1200  feet  per  second.  flatter  trajectories  for  air  temperatures  below  normal, 

We  now  quote  a  Government  pamphlet  of  older  an<j  the  converse  for  air  temperatures  above  normal, 
vintage.  ‘“The  natural  method  for  obtaining  a  Tange  except  at  extremely  long  range. 

correction  (considering  horizontal  fire)  for  a  change  in  All  the  differential  effects  due  to  the  mass,  humidity, 
temperature  is  to  integrate  the  equations  afresh  with  movement,  and  temperature  of  the  air  are  closely  re¬ 
tire  resistance  function  appropriately  altered.  This  is,  ]ated  and  interdependent.  One  of  these  is  the  effect  of 
of  course,  a  long  process  and  requires  great  percentage  nonstandard  density  on  fuze  setting.  And  we  are  talk- 
accuracy  in  order  that  the  small  difference  in  range  jng  about  mechanical  fuzes.  The  less  dense  the  air,  the 
shall  not  be  proportionally  in  serious  error.  In  practice,  easier  it  is  for  a  projectile  to  retain  its  speed  of  rotation, 
the  effect  of  a  uniform  change  in  temperature  may  be  That  is,  in  thin,  light  atmosphere,,  retardation  of  rota- 
readilv  obtained  by  means  of  an  approximate  formula  tion  is  less  than  normal  and  a  projectile  will  make  more 
derived  from  the  exact  conditions,  but  simplified  by  the  turns  in  any  given  unit  of  time.  With  muzzle  velocity 
use  of  a  constant  mean  value  in  one  of  the  terms.  The  greater  than  normal,  a  projectile  will  have  an  initial 
method  of  obtaining  this  formula  would  involve  the  rate  of  spin  which  is  faster  than  normal,  and  again 
study  of  differential  equations  and  adjoint  systems  and  will  make  more  turns  during  any  unit  of  time  in  its 
will  be  omitted.  The  formula,  while  not  theoretically  flight  than  at  normal  muzzle  velocity, 
exact,  gives  results  which  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  This  extra  spinning  apparently  makes  fuzes  run 
practice.”  faster  and  gives  us  early  bursts,  calling  for  a  plus  cor- 

Expressed  in  symbols  which  we  regularly  use,  the  rection  in  fuze  setting.  Without  dipping  into  fuze 
formula  is:  design  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect 

MV  A  R'  20,000  —  Y  A  n„  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  get  in  some  watches  and 
100  AR  —  R  2  200  ^  **  clocks,  as  the  principles  involved  are  identical.  They 

where  AR  =  increase  in  range  (yards)  for  1%  uni-  run  faster  when  well  wound  up,  and  slower  when 

form  rise  in  absolute' temperature.  nearly  run  down.  The  same  principle  explains  the 

j{  =  yards  of  horizontal  range.  usually  misunderstood  discrepancy  between  the  nu- 

MV  =  muzzle  velocity  in  yards  per  second.  merical  value  of  time  of  flight  and  fuze  setting  found 


exact,  gives  results  which  are  entirely  satisfactory  in 
practice.” 

Expressed  in  symbols  which  we  regularly  use,  the 
formula  is: 

MV  AW  20,000  —  Y 
100  AR  —  R  2  200  A  R 

where  AR  —  increase  in  range  (yards)  for  1%  uni¬ 
form  rise  in  absolute  temperature. 

R  =  yards  of  horizontal  range. 

MV  =  muzzle  velocity  in  yards  per  second. 


AR'  =  change  in  range  for  plus  I  vard  per  sec-  in  firing  tables.  For  short  times  of  flight  when  the  fuze 
ond  in  muzzle  velocity.  '  is  “wound  up  tight”  hv  strong  centrifugal  action,  we 

AR”  =  change  in  range  for  plus  \%  in  the  bal-  must  cut  our  fuzes  long  in  terms  of  numbers  because 
lisrie  coefficient.  they  are  running  extra  fast.  For  long  times  of  Sight, 

Y  =  the  maximum  ordinate  in  vaTds.  when  rotation  has  slowed  down  and  centrifugal  action 

is  weak,  the  slow  running  fuzes  must  be  cut  shorter 
So— we  can  state,  very  roughly,  that  the  elasticity  ef-  to  keep  them  from  poking  along  past  the  desired  point 
feet  on  a  projectile  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  of  hurst. 


The  Relationship  of  the  Eye 
to  Antiaircraft  Gunnery* 

By  Captain  Erwin  E.  Grossman,  Medical  Corps 


Bv  and  large,  it  is  quite  essential  that  every  man  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  service  possess  at  least  the  minimum 
visual  requirements,  which  will  allow  him  to  do  full 
military  duty.  However,  certain  branches  of  the  armed 
services  require  more  than  the  minimum  requirements 
and  more  than  normal  central  visual  acuity.  The  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  represents  a  radical  change  in  tactics; 
one  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern  and  different 
type  of  warfare,  thus  inheriting  innumerable  new 
technical  apparatus,  which,  in  turn,  present  new'  prob¬ 
lems,  many  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
visual  efficiency.  The  function  of  the  Antiaircraft  unit 
is  to  locate  and  destroy  small  and  distant  targets  moving 
at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  of  speed.  To  accomplish  this 
successfully  requires  a  maximum  degree  of  ocular  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  human  eye  is  limited  in  extent  to  which 
it  can  perceive  distance  and,  more  essential,  it  is  quite 
limited  in  the  extent  to  which  it  can  discriminate  depth 
or  difference  in  plane  between  two  objects.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  eyes  cannot  discriminate  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  plane  between  two  objects  if  these  objects  are 
much  more  than  five  hundred  yards  away.  This  figure 
is  based  on  a  pupillary  diameter  of  sixty-five  millimeters 
and  a  parallactic  differential  of  thirty  seconds  of  the 
arc.  This  figure,  five  hundred  yards,  assumes  that  the 
observer  has  maximum  visual  coordination,  which  can¬ 
not  be  further  increased.  It  becomes  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  utilize  some  artificial  means  w'hereby  this  dis¬ 
tance  may  become  greatly  increased  in  order  to  become 
effective  at  the  range  at  which  modern  aircraft  operate. 

The  ordinary  setup  of  the  antiaircraft  crew  using 
the  smaller  caliber  guns  consists  of  four  spotters  who 
are  placed  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front,  behind, 
and  on  each  side,  and  who  are  in  direct  telephonic 
communication  with  the  adjusters  at  the  control  box. 
It  is  the  function  of  these  spotters  to  help  the  gunners 
locate  the  target  by  watching  the  tracer  stream  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  target.  The  gunners  observe  the  target 
through  a  telescopic  arrangement  consisting  of  one 
eyepiece  placed  about  fifteen  inches  away  from  the 
eyes.  The  newer  guns  are  provided  with  directors,  which 
are  also  optical  devices,  and  are  automatic  in  their  ac¬ 
tion,  but  require  one  man  who  sets  the  so-called  slant 
range,  and  which  require  the  utmost  of  ocular  efficiency 
and  degree  of  depth  perception  for  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 

Adapted  from  an  article  in  The  Military  Surgeon,  by  permission 
of  the  editor* 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  here  is  a  lush  field  for  scien¬ 
tific  selection  of  gun  crews,  which  at  first  hand  appears 
to  be  an  enormous,  Herculean  task  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  in  which  such  units  are  being  organized.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  author  to  attempt  to  show  that  such 
selection  can  readily  and  expediently  he  carried  out, 
and  to  show  the  value  of  such  a  selection. 

The  problem  was  first  presented  at  the  Camp  Hulen 
Antiaircraft  Training  Center,  where  Colonel  Maurice 
Morgan,  in  a  continuous  attempt  to  improve  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  gun  crews,  noticed  that  some  of  the  men 
badly  underestimated  the  relationship  of  the  tracer 
bullet  to  the  target  sometimes,  whereas  their  accuracy 
was  phenomenal  at  other  times.  The  probability  that 
this  variance  might  have  been  due  to  an  increased  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  target,  i.e.,  beyond  the  range  of  normal 
stereoscopic  vision,  led  to  the  search  for  an  improvised 
optical  device,  excluding  the  Height  Finder,  the  cost  of 
which  is  prohibitive,  which  would  increase  the  effective 
stereoptic  range  to  about  fifteen  hundred  yards.  Based 
on  the  principles  of  the  Height  Finder,  or  range  finder, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  an  instrument  would  be  of 
great  value. 

■  At  the  present  writing,  I  have  been  informed  that 
Colonel  Morgan  has  completed  his  apparatus,  and  has 
been  gratified  with  the  results  in  actual  training  prac¬ 
tice. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  men  assigned 
to  gun  crews  be  given  a  selective  examination,  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  selection  hut  also  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison.  The  basis  of  this  examination 
consisted  of  a  combined  selection  of  tests  taken  from 
those  of  the  Height  Finders  School  and  Air  Corps,  with 
a  few  minor  modifications  to  suit  the  particular  case, 
with  stress  laid  largely  upon  the  sense  of  depth  per¬ 
ception  and  its  modifying  factors.  These  factors  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  External  eye  pathology,  especially  of  the  lids.  2. 
Inequality  of  vision.  3.  Inequality  of  the  refractive  er¬ 
ror.  4.  Color  vision.  5.  Muscle  imbalance.  6.  Internal 
ocular  pathology. 

The  role  of  the  depth  perception  faculty  being  es¬ 
tablished,  it  was  decided  that  all  men  already  assigned 
to  the  gun  crews  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  all 
new  recruits  receive  a  selective  examination  before 
permanent  assignment  is  made  to  the  gun  crew.  The 
following  personnel  in  each  battalion  were  examined: 
I-  Observers  and  spotters.  2.  Adjusters.  3.  Instrument 
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corporals.  4.  Platoon  commanders.  5.  Individual  gun¬ 
ners.  6.  Any  other  individuals  who  may  have  to  act  as 
substitutes  for  any  of  the  preceding. 

As  noted  previously,  the  standards  chosen  were  those 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  Air  Corps  and  Height 
Finders’  School  requirements,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  pertinent  tests  deemed  necessary  for  our  purposes. 
A  mimeographed  form  is  used  in  each  case,  a  copy  of 
which  is  retained  at  the  Station  Hospital,  and  the 
original  sent  to  the  battery  commander.  The  Com¬ 
manding  General  at  the  Antiaircraft  Training  Center, 
Camp  Hulen,  also  receives  consolidated  reports  for 
each  battery,  and  thus  is  able  to  determine  the  progress 
of  the  examinations  and  the  individual  efficiency  dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period.  The  following  requirements 
were  set  forth  as  those  thought  desirable  for  the  efficient 
performance  with  the  gun  crew: 

1.  The  vision  should  be  20/20  or  better,  and  one 
eye  should  not  have  more  than  one  diopter  differ¬ 
ence  in  refraction. 

2.  The  convergence  angle  should  not  be  less  than 
forty  degrees. 

3.  The  depth  perception  should  not  be  persistently 
more  than  thirty  degrees  separation  of  the  rods 
on  the  Howard-Dolman  apparatus. 

4.  The  color  perception  should  he  normal  or  only 
slightly  deficient. 

5.  The  eyes  should  he  free  from  lid  infection,  or  ab¬ 
normal  sensitivity  to  glare  and  to  wind. 

6.  The  muscle  balance  should  be  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  limits:  Esophoria  12,  Exophoria  8,  Hyper¬ 
phoria  Vi. 

The  visual  acuity  tests  are  being  conducted  at  twenty 
feet  using  the  standard  Snellen  chart  with  the  usual 
illumination.  Cycloplegic  refractions  are  done  on  all 
men  not  possessing  20/20  vision,  and  upon  some  who  it 
was  thought  possessed  an  appreciable  amount  of  hyper¬ 
opic  error.  The  near  poinL  of  convergence  is  measured 
with  the  Prince  rule  held  at  1 1.5  millimeters  from  the 
cornea.  Twenty-five  millimeters  is  added  to  obtain  the 
PcB,  which  is  then  converted  into  degrees  by  reference 
to  the  rabies  found  in  the  Aviation  School  of  Medicine 
Manual.  The  pupillary  diameter  is  being  taken  in 
each  case,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
angle  of  convergence,  hut  also  to  have  available  this 
figure  in  the  records  for  future  reference  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  Height  Finders’  School, 
which  requires  that  the  pupillary  diameter  be  no 
greater  than  seventy-two  millimeters  nor  less  than 
fifty-eight  millimeters. 

The  muscle  balance  tests  are  being  done  with  the 
Stevens  phorometer,  and  are  taken  for  distance  and 
near.  Color  discrimination  is  tested  by  means  of  the 
pseudoisochromatic  charts.  Depth  perception  is  meas¬ 
ured  on  the  Howard-Dolman  apparatus,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  utility  carpenter  shop  according  to 


specifications.  Each  examinee  is  given  at  least  five  trials 
in  which  to  line  up  the  two  upright  rods  within  thirty 
millimeters.  The  fundi  are  examined  in  each  case 
through  the  undilated  pupil.  The  presence  of  any  sus¬ 
picious  lesion  calls  for  another  examination  with  the 
pupil  dilated. 

Comment;  This  studv  has  not  been  statistical,  and 
is  not  meant  to  prove  facts  by  figures.  The  study  has  not 
been  extensive  enough  nor  has  sufficient  time  elapsed 
for  one  to  correlate  the  findings  with  the  actual  results 
in  the  field.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  770  men  were 
examined. 

Of  these  men  twenty  or  3.5  per  cent  were  found  to 
have  marked  anisometropia,  sixty-four  or  eight  per  cent 
were  definitely  color  deficient,  ten  or  1 .3  per  cent  had 
some  form  of  strabismus  or  amblyopia  of  one  eye,  and 
seven  or  0.8  per  cent  had  disturbing  retinal  lesions.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  phorias  at  this  time, 
nor  relate  the  degree  of  phoria  with  the  depth  percep¬ 
tion  test.  Among  the  770  men  only  thirty- two  or  four 
per  cent  could  not  line  up  the  upright  rods  within 
30-40  millimeters,  all  others  tests  being  normal.  Twenty, 
or  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  amblyopic  or  possessing 
an  unequal  visual  acuity,  failed  in  the  depth  percep¬ 
tion  test.  Ninety-five,  or  twelve  per  cent,  did  not  have 
20/20  vision  or  better,  but  of  these,  sixty  or  eight  per 
cent  had  no  less  than  20/30. 

Conclusions:  1.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  men 
were  given  thorough  ocular  examinations  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  scientifically  select  the  most  desirable  talent 
to  operate  the  antiaircraft  guns. 

2.  Judgments  of  distance  within  the  sky  are  almost 
entirely  based  upon  binocular  clues,  and  the  basis  of 
these  clues  is  horizontal  disparity.  The  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  horizontal  disparity  in  terms  of  depth  can  he  esti¬ 
mated  fairly  accurately  with  the  Howard-Dolman  type 
of  apparatus,  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  in  anti¬ 
aircraft  gunnery  the  plane  of  observation  is  never  sim¬ 
ply  horizontal,  but  often  calls  for  the  assumption  of 
various  positions  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  thus  calls 
into  effect  the  vestibular  mechanism. 

3.  The  essential  qualifications  for  antiaircraft  gun¬ 
nery  are:  (a)  The  ability  to  appreciate  a  depth  under 
laboratory  conditions  of  at  least  thirty  seconds  of  the  arc 
(fifteen  seconds  might  he  more  desirable),  (b)  Great 
promptness  of  fusional  movements  in  the  horizontal 
plane  (this  is  the  basis  for  the  muscle  balance  require¬ 
ment). 

4.  It  is  considered  that  all  other  factors  are  secondary 
to  the  prime  requirements  noted  above. 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  enough  series  of  these 
tests  can  be  accumulated  in  tbe  near  future,  and  that 
the  examinees’  progress,  during  the  training  period  he 
tabulated,  so  that  at  some  future  date  a  definite  corre¬ 
lation  can  be  made  between  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  actual  performance  by  the  members  of  the 
gun  crews. 


Ration  Breakdown 

By  Lieutenant  Samuel  C.  Stlmson,  Jr Coast  Artillery  Corps 


The  ration  computing  device  described  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  A.  L.  Bullard  in  the  July- August  Cl 942) 
issue  of  the  Journal  is  an  excellent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  breaking  down  rations  for  issue  to  indi¬ 
vidual  batteries,  but  we  of  the  66th  Coast  Artillery 
(AA)  feel  that  our  own  system  is  perhaps  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  highly  mobile  organization  that  must  keep 
its  equipment  light  and  compact. 

As  outfits  in  the  field  or  on  foreign  duty  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problems  of  speed  and  compactness  of 
implements,  the  Crichlow  Slide  Rule,  Antiaircraft’s 
“right  hand,”  proves  most  satisfactory.  The  food  break¬ 
down  has  to  be  made  in  the  back  of  trucks  due  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  confronted.  The  Crichlow 
Slide  Rule  can  be  used  there  as  well  as  in  an  office. 

The  method  is  simple.  It  consolidates  the  compu¬ 
tations  of  per  cent  and  multiplication  of  this  per  cent 
by  the  total  number  of  units  received  of  a  particular 
item,  giving  the  amount  of  food  for  a  specified  number 
of  rations  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  rations 
drawn.  The  average  private  easily  learns  this  method 
of  breakdown  within  an  hour. 

The  method  of  computation  is  fast.  By  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  it  has  been  proved  that  forty  different  items 
can  be  proportionately  divided  among  the  batteries  of  a 


full  regiment,  according  to  ration  strength,  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes. 

The  Crichlow  Slide  Rule  is  also  available  to  all  and 
easily  obtainable.  As  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  this 
rule  reads  to  three  decimal  places  which  is  more  than 
adequate.  Any  method  requires  rounding  off  and  bal¬ 
ancing,  because  one  cannot  practically  divide  a  single 
can  of  peas  or  corned  beef  between  two  or  more  bat¬ 
teries. 

This  particular  slide  rule  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
with  two  celluloid  arms,  one  longer  than  the  other. 
When  the  long  arm  (L)  is  moved,  the  short  arm  (S) 
moves,  keeping  the  set  angle  between  the  two  arms. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Set  arm  “L”  on  scale  “E"  to  the  total  number  of 
men  in  the  regiment. 

(2)  Set  arm  “S”  on  scale  "E”  to  the  total  unit  of 
items  to  he  divided. 

(3)  Move  "L”  to  the  number  of  men  (Scale  “£") 
in  a  battery  and  read  “S”  (Scale  “E”).  This  may 
be  done  any  number  of  times  without  changing 
the  relative  setting  between  the  two  arms. 

All  settings  and  readings  are  made  on  scale  “£.”  The 
setting  of  the  arms  is  changed  for  each  item  that 
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is  to  be  distributed,  but  the  time  required  is  negligible. 

We  developed  a  columnar  form  known  to  us  as  a 
“distribution  sheet."  This  form  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Crichlow  Slide  Rule.  The  column  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  form  is  used  for  listing  tire  articles 
to  be  distributed.  The  remaining  columns  are  headed 
with  the  names  of  the  batteries  with  their  respective 
daily  ration  strength.  Horizontal  rulings  across  the 
ARTICLES  column  are  extended  to  form  squares  in 
the  battery  columns.  Each  square  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  A  vertical  line  cuts  the  square  in  half,  and 
the  right  half  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  line.  In  the  left 
half,  the  amount  of  an  item  actually  issued  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  battery  is  recorded,  while  in  the  upper  right  section 
is  noted  the  fractional  amount  computed  on  the 
Crichlow  Slide  Rule.  The  difference  between  these 
figu  res  is  recorded  in  the  lower  right  section,  (red  for 
minus  and  blue  for  plus). 

These  computed  overages  and  shortages  in  distribu¬ 
tion  afford  a  basis  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  making  adjustments  in  subsequent  distri¬ 
butions  so  that,  over  a  period,  a  fine  degree  of  equity 
may  be  obtained.  However  a  running  balance  of  the 
overages  and  shortages  was  maintained  for  a  time  but 
was  dropped  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  effort  did  not  justify 
the  more  accurate  results.  When  necessary,  balancing 
computations  now  are  made  mentally  during  distribu¬ 
tion  by  brief  reference  to  the  preceding  distribution 
sheet(s).  This  is  done  at  the  time  of  figuring  the  distri¬ 
bution.  Over  a  period  of  six  months  this  method  of  re¬ 
cording  the  breakdown  has  afforded  fair  distribution 
to  the  batteries  and  has  been  very  satisfactory  adminis¬ 
tratively.  With  our  recording  system  we  can,  with  a 
moment’s  notice,  tell  a  battery  the  exact  amount  of  a 
particular  item  they  received  on  any  date  since  the  field 
ration  has  been  in  effect.  The  idea  that  the  supply 
officer  knows  how  much  and  what  items  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  certain  day  is  outgrown.  There  are  so  manv 
substitutions  made  at  the  time  of  drawing  that  the 
calculations  made  before  the  draw  are  a  waste  of  time. 
Therefore,  rapid  computations  must  be  made  while  the 
food  is  being  drawn  in  order  to  avoid  spoilage  of  meats 
and  other  perishables  through  unnecessary  delay. 

Explanation  of  Slide  Rule  Diagram: 

Assume  that  there  are  1,500  rations  for  one  day  in 
the  regiment,  and  800  pounds  of  an  item  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  Set  "S”  on  800,  as  in  diagram,  and  “LM  on  1,500 
as  in  diagram.  Then  move  “L”  to  300  (men  in  one  bat¬ 
tery),  and  read  "S"  which  is  on  160  pounds.  That  is  the 


amount  of  this  item  300  men  will  receive.  Continue 
moving  "LJJ  and  reading  "S"  until  the  entire  amount  of 
food  has  been  divided  among  the  regiment.  The  setting 
is  then  changed  for  the  next  item  to  be  distributed. 


KEEP  'EM  ROLLING 

On  Ice  Floes  or  Deserts 


By  Richard  Gordon  M cCloskey 


Army  motor  transportation  is  rolling  to  the  comets  ol 
the  world.  "Not  'nmv,  nor  rain,  not  beat,  nor  gloom  ol 
night  slut's  iIk'sc  couriers  from  the  swilt  completion  ol 
their  appointed  rounds"  if  ...  if  motor  transport  officers 
are  ream  for  the  constant  emergencies  that  arise  when 
operating  in  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat. 

Caiod  driving  and  constant  preventive  maintenance, 
of  course,  vs  ill  keep  cm  rolling  almost  anywhere  in  any 
climate.  But  when  something  new  ts  added  to  these  two 
constants,  something  more  dun  the  hooks  call  for.  the 
trucks  will  keen  rolling  farther,  longer,  and  faster  dc 
spite  the  hellish  trans|«orl  conditions  we  face  around 
the  world. 

I  he  two  extremes— heat  and  cold— require  special 
preparation  hy  MTO's  and  resourceful  drivers  plus  con 
slant  attention  to  details  that  can  Chut  sltouidn’O  Ik* 
overlooked  in  normal  climates 

In  cult!  weather  operation  the  precautions  of  flusiting 
the  cooling  system  correctly  before  using  antifreeze, 
cheeking  for  leaks,  using  radiator  covers,  tagging  drained 
cooling  systems  and  using  winter  lubricants  are  so  ele¬ 
mentary  that  vou  should  know  them  awake  or  asleep.  If 
you  don't,  brush  the  cobwebs  off  the  maintenance  man 
ual  and  read  all  about  it.  Here  are  some  extras  that 
aren't  in  all  the  liooks 

One  of  the  alleged  reasons  lor  the  Nazi  hah  before 
Moscow  was  a  breakdown  in  their  ersatz  lubricating  nil. 


\our  lnlx>  aren’t  ets.it/.  hut  thev  11  haiden  anil  channel 
in  extreme  add  just  the  same,  keeping  the  vital  pro¬ 
tective  eoating  oi  lubricant  I  tom  iretween  the  working 
surf  aces.  When  you  reach  temperatures  of  below  minus 
thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  even  SAL  |0\V  is  too  thick, 
and  you  will  have  to  dilute  the  crankcase  oils  before 
using  them.  The  diluents  given  below  are  in  order  of 
their  preference 

I  quart  of  gasoline  to  every  5  quarts  ol  engine  oil 

I  quart  of  kerosene  to  ev  ery  5  quarts  of  engine  oil 

1  quart  of  distillate  to  every  -I  quarts  of  engine  oil 

Mix  the  diluent  thoroughlv  with  the  oil  before  filling 
the  crankcase  and  watch  the  bayonet  gauges  more  rate 
fully  than  usual— diluents  increase  oil  consumption  con¬ 
siderably. 

Transmission,  transfer  cases,  and  differentials  should 
be  drained  and  filled  with  extreme  cold  UP  lubes, 
diluted  with  ten  per  tent  gasoline  or  kerosene  below 
minus  thirty  degrees  Lahrcnhcit. 

Arctic  type  greases  must  Ik.  used  undiluted,  and  use 
a  10  or  20vV  oil  instead  of  the  usual  lube  in  the  steering 
gear  housing. 

Hydraulic  brakes  will  need  a  mixture  of  twenty  per 
cent  castor  oi!  and  eighty  per  cent  diacctonc  alcohol. 

Engines  that  aren't  in  tip-top  condition  won't  start. 
Compression,  timing,  distributor,  and  plugs  must  all  Ire 
correct.  Engines  have  a  "critical  cranking  speed,”  that  k 
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Half  tracks  have  tough  going  across  the  rocky  waitei  of  Iceland. 


J  minimum  RPM  ltcforc  any  fuel  can  be  drawn  inio  the 
cylinders.  This  critical  speed  varies  between  forty  and 
|  seventy  RPM.  which  means  that  your  hatterv  must  be 
fully  charged  (Sp.  Or.  1.275- 1.300)  in  extreme  cold  or 
the  engine  won’t  reach  even  these  knv  speeds.  Batteries 
t  arc  practically  useless  from  minus  forty  degrees  Faluen 
Kelt  down,  even  though  a  fully  charged  fiattcrv  won’t 
freeze  above  minus  eighty  five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  You 
will  have  to  crank  by  hand,  warm  the  whole  truck,  or 
|  rig  up  an  inertia  starter  in  really  cold  weather.  When 
vou  add  water  to  a  battery  run  the  engine  lor  3t  least  an 
hour  so  tire  water  mixes  thoroughly  with  the  electrolvtc 
-in  other  words,  don’t  add  water  until  you  are  going  to 
start  driving,  unless  you  have  plenty  of  gasoline  to 
waste— and  who  has? 

At  freezing  temperatures  and  below,  the  moisture  in 
the  air  will  condense  and  freeze  in  the  air-brake  and 
furl  lines.  Ice  in  the  lines  means  broken  lines.  A  couple 
of  teaspoons  of  alcohol  added  to  the  air  tanks  will  absorb 
the  precipitated  scaler  while  the  tanks  arc  being  filled 
Drain  the  air  tanks  every  night,  or  before  prolonged 
I  halts,  and  never  set  the  brakes— ait  or  hydraulic— in  ex 
treme  cold.  I  hey  may  freeze  to  the  linings.  Block  the 
wheels  instead,  and  run  the  tires  on  boards,  mats,  or 
»  cloth  to  keep  them  from  freezing  to  the  ground. 

Strain  your  gasoline  if  possible  to  remove  any  water, 
and  add  about  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  to  every  fifteen 
|  gallons  of  gas.  The  alcohol  will  absorb  the  water. 

In  blizzards  and  snow  storms  vou  can  expect  a  lot  of 
trouhlr  Schedules  will  !*•  scrapped.  Drivers  tire  easily 


ami  you  will  he  wise  to  have  trained  relief  drivers  ready 
to  take  over.  Whenever  a  truck  breaks  down,  have 
another  truck  halt  and  stand  by  until  the  maintenance 
gang  arrives  Never  leave  one  vehicle  alone  unless  it 
lias  two  pioneer  tool  sets,  complete  hand  tools,  a  pump 
lor  tires  and  blowing  out  clogged  fuel  lines,  and  fuel, 
heat,  and  food  for  at  least  four  da  vs— and  even  then 
think  twice  before  doing  it. 

Set  up  an  SOP  for  blizzard  driving.  Rotate  vour  trail 
breaking  truck  and  pioneer  gang.  I  lave  plenty  of 
colored  stakes  for  the  reconnaissance  party  vi  they  can 
mark  routes  and  danger  spots  covered  by  snow  drifts. 
Make  extra  allowances  for  gasoline  supplies— con  sump 
tkin  is  three  or  four  rimes  the  norma!  when  the  going  is 
re-allv  had.  Check  your  spare  parts.  You  will  find  twice 
die  number  of  burned-out  clutches,  broken  wheel 
chains,  axles,  and  connecting  rod  hearings.  Have  dark 
glasses  ready  for  everyone  w  hen  the  blizzard  is  ov  er  and 
the  sun  comes  out  to  glare  on  the  snow  and  ice.  Snow 
blindness  can  put  your  men  out  of  commission  for  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Mans  ol  the  precautions  vou  take  in  the  Arctic  are 
reversed  on  the  desert,  hut  many  of  them  jrc  the  same 
I  lie  SOP  for  broken  trucks  is  the  same,  even  to  tlte  sun 
glasses.  Use  the  "buddy"  system  for  broken  trucks  ami 
luce  a  good  one  stand  by.  Only  in  the  greatest  cmci 
gencies  allow  your  men  to  overdrive  in  an  effort  to 
regain  the  column  I  lie  increased  wear  on  the  vehicle, 
and  the  increased  fuel  and  oil  consumption,  seldom 
make  it  worth  while. 
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Three  yean  of  war  in  Libya  have  given  the  British  more 
experience  in  motor  maintenance  in  the  desert  than  any 
other  of  the  l 'niicd  Nations.  Here  a  British  crew  works 
over  a  Bren  gun  carrier. 


The  extreme  heat  hits  the  cooling  system,  carbine 
lion,  rubber  parts,  and  lubricants. 

Overs i7ixl  cooling  systems  with  six  Mailed  fans  arc 
almost  a  must  Condensation  tunics  on  the  cooling 
systems,  which  catch  the  overflow  from  boiling  radia 
tors,  owl  anil  return  it  to  die  cooling  system,  are  invnlii 
able. 

Motorcycles  that  are  air  cooled  arc  useless.  There 


isn’t  any  cool  air  during  the  day  on  a  desert  “During 
the  day."  Remember  that.  It  can  get  plenty  cold  at 
night. 

The  life  of  rubber  parts  and  supplies  is  very  short  in 
the  desert  l  ire  life  is  reduced  one  fifth  Rubber  gas 
Lets  and  mountings  shrink  and  become  gummy.  Keep 
them  tight  and  replace  them  often.  Inflate  your  spate 
inner  tubes  and  powder  them  with  tire  talc -or  else  they 
will  fuse  into  one  solid  mass  of  chewing  gum. 

Vapor  lock— something  you  probably  haven’t  expert 
encea  in  sears— is  a  daily  occurrence  on  uninsulated 
fuel  lines.  Carburet  ion  will  go  crazy  unless  you  tighten 
all  fuel  system  gaskets  frequently. 

Lubricants  will  thin  out.  expand,  and  blow  oil  seals 
unless  you  maintain  gear  box  lubes  at  the  minimum 
safe  level.  Overfilling  gear  ami  crankcases  in  the  desert 
is  as  Ixad  as  underfilling  them. 

Next  to  heat,  sand  and  dust  are  your  worst  enemies 
If  you  get  caught  in  a  vand  or  dust  storm,  turn  the  ve 


Muy-lutir 

luck's  so  the  engines  face  downwind,  and  luxxl  them 
tightly— top.  skies,  .and  bottom  -with  patilim  to  keep 
out  the  dust  and  sand. 

Your  men  may  have  to  wear  respiraturs.  An  operating 
engine  breathes  air  too,  k>  heavy-duty  oil-bath  air  clean 
its  arc  a  must.  Change  the  filter  elements  frcqucntly- 
vnmetimes  every  hundred  or  less  miles  of  operation 
Second  echelon  stockage  of  filters  must  lx-  heavy.  All 
supplies  must  lie  earned  in  sealed  containers  to  proem 
them  from  dust  and  sand.  Check  them  at  loading,  dur 
ing  the  run,  and  at  unloading,  for  leaks  and  contami¬ 
nation. 

Watches,  compasses,  generators,  c.iiburvtors.  disttibu 
tots,  and  grease  cups  must  he  dust  proof.  Remember 
the  crankcase  and  gcarcuv  breather  pijx.'s. 

Sand  drifts  are  as  had  as  snow  drifts.  Your  pioneer 
ami  reconnaissance  parties  must  plant  guide  poles  as 
they  would  in  the  Arctic.  I  lave  them  watch  for  "rat 
holes"— soil  sind  spots  caused  by  bushes  or  shrubs  cia 
cred  w'ith  drifting  sand.  Everyone  should  be  famiilar 
with  the  ‘‘watch-sun’  and  Pole  Star  methods  of  orientu 
lion. 

Sand  is  as  tricky  to  drive  over  as  ice.  If  the  tires  cut 
through  the  outer  crusted  surface  of  the  sand  they  will 
lose  traction  on  the  soft  sand  underneath.  When  the 
u  heels  sink  in.  they  pile  the  sand  alicad  of  them,  which 
makes  another  hill  to  cross.  Deflating  tires  to  twenty 
|xiu nils  helps  maintain  flotation,  hut  it  ruins  the  tires  if 
you  don’t  inflate  them  to  normal  as  soon  as  hard  ground 
is  reached. 

Trying  to  jump  a  stuck  tntek  out  of  the  sand  by  res 
ving  the  engine  ami  slamming  the  clutch  in  burns  out 
the  clutch  and  twists  the  axles  without  getting  the  truck 
out.  Traction  devices -chains  or  mud  and  snow  tires— 
do  more  harm  than  good  because  they  break  the  pre 
cious  top  surface.  Sudden  turns  in  sand  will  make  the 
front  wheels  break  through  and  lock  in  the  soft  sand, 
and  will  probably  turn  the  truck  ovct.  Treat  sand  with 
exactly  the  same  respect  you  would  ice. 

The  suggestions  given  here,  even  though  they  deal 
with  motor  transport,  all  boil  down  to  one  thing:  Moss 
Sense.  In  the  Arctic  it’s  cold  and  things  freeze.  Pay  >pe- 
cial  attention  to  anything  liquid.  In  the  desert  it’s  not 
and  things  boil.  Pay  special  attention  to  anything 
liquid.  Anything  liquid  on  a  truck  is  gasoline,  oil.  and 
water.  Keep  your  gasoline,  oil.  and  water  scrupulously 
clean,  and  nave  them  in  the  right  quantity,  at  the  right 
temperature,  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  jnd 
most  of  your  Arctic  and  desen  driving  troubles  will  I* 
licked  Itcfore  sou  start  rolling. 
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BOARD  NOTES 


Any  tndirulual,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  service,  is  invited  to  submit  constructive 
suggestions  relating  to  problems  under  studs  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  or  to  Present  any  new 
problems  that  projserl y  nun  be  considered  fir  the  Board  Communications  should  be  .uldressed  to 
the  President.  Coast  Artillery  Board.  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  BOARD 

Cotonou.  William  S.  Bowen,  CAC,  President 

Colonel  Don  alii  1 1.  Smith  Major  Austin  E.  Fiubamx 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  W.  Clement  Captain  John  P.  Traylor,  O.D 

LiEirrENANT  Colonel  Willis  A  PrnnY  Captain  Roseau  E.  Harris.  S.C 

Lieutenant  ColonsL  Michael  M.  Irvine  Captain  Francis  S.  Bu  moncton 


Firing  tables  f(rr  90mm  guns  for  me  against  i until 
targets.  Printed  topics  of  Firing  Tables  90C-1  have 
been  distributed  recently  for  90mm  guns  firing  standard 
ammunition  against  naval  targets.  I  lowcvcr,  additional 
range  firings  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  have  shown 
that  the  data  in  Firing  Tables  90G  I  retjmrc  certain 
modifications.  New  firing  tables  are  being  prepared 
now  anti  will  be  published  as  Firing  Tables  90-C-2. 
Pending  the  printing  and  distribution  of  Firing  Tables 
90-02.  advance  plioiostat  copies  may  be  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monrue. 
Virginia. 

Soutid  junvered  telephones  for  harbor  defenses  As 
a  result  of  recent  additions  to  Harlmr  defenses  under  the 
modernization  program  and  the  installation  of  recently 
developed  special  equipment,  cable  facilities  in  many 
of  the  harbor  defenses  are  becoming  severely  taxed 
Because  of  current  restrictions  on  the  procurement  of 
items  containing  strategic  materials,  there  appears  to 
be  little  possibility  of  relieving  this  situation  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  installation  of  additional  cable.  In 
common  battery  telephone  systems,  which  are  the  type 
found  to  Ik  best  suited  generally  for  fire  control  pur¬ 
poses  in  harbor  defenses,  each  telephone  must  Ik  con 
ncvtcd  by  a  cable  pair  to  the  storage  battery  in  the  fire 
control  switchboard  mom  for  the  application  of  trans¬ 
mitter  power.  In  the  case  of  those  telephones  which 
ait-  switched  by  means  of  the  Switchboard  BD  95,  an 
additional  “dry"  pair  must  Ik  used  between  the  fire 
control  switchboard  and  the  Switchboard  BD  95.  These 
two  pairs  frequently  terminate  in  the  same  room,  as  in 
the  case  of  arm  setters’  phones  in  the  plotting  room. 
There  ate  many  purely  local  circuits  containing  two  or 
more  telephones  within  a  single  cascmated  structure, 
each  of  which  must  Ik  connected  to  die  fire  control 
switchboard  room  for  transmitter  power.  Throughout 
the  harbor  defenses,  there  are  numlKts  of  more  or  less 
belated  installations  of  considerable  sire,  in  which  the 


telephones  arc  pow’ered  from  fire  control  switchboard 
rooms  located  a  considerable  distance  away.  It  i$  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  requirements  for  cable 
facilities  in  situations  such  as  outlined  above  can  be 
reduced  considerably  by  the  use  of  sound  powetrd 
telephones,  w  hich  require  no  connection  to  fire  control 
switchlxKird  batteries,  in  fact,  these  telephones  require 
no  hatters-  power  w  hatsoever. 

At  various  times  in  the  past,  the  Board  has  service 
trsted  different  types  of  sound  powered  telephone 
equipment  (see  reports  on  Project  No.  1056,  Coast 
Artillery  Board  Notes.  Coast  Artillery  Journal. 
Volume  LXXI.Y).  While  this  equipment  was  found 
to  be  capable  of  highly  satisfactory  performance  in  field 
wire  circuits  up  to  eight  miles  in  length  and  19-gage 
cable  circuits  up  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  the  advan 
tages  were  not  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  in 
traduction  of  a  new  type  of  tclcpltonc,  at  the  time, 
since  the  sound-powered  equipment  could  not  replace 
entirely  cither  local  hattery  or  common  hattcry  tele¬ 
phones  then  in  use. 

I  lie  Board  has  requested  a  number  of  Telephones 
I  P-TI  1  ( sound-powered  j  and  Head  and  Chest  Sets 
HS-25  for  test  in  circuits  where  the  use  of  sound 
| lowered  equipment  might  reduce  considerably  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  lire  control  cable  pairs.  If  it  is  demon 
st rated  in  the  test  that  considerable  improvement  in  the 
lire  control  telephone  system  can  he  effected  under 
present  circumstances,  the  Board  will  initiate  action 
toward  furnishing  sound  powered  telephones  in  u  form 
suitable  for  use  in  the  harlior  defenses. 

Testing  targets  for  155mm  Cunt  Ml  ami  MIA/. 

I  he  Ordnance  Department  does  not  contemplate  sup¬ 
plying  testing  targets  for  use  with  the  various  sights 
with  which  IsSmm  Guns  Ml  and  .Ml. A I  are  equipped, 
since  tlx-  requirements  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  the  cost  of  reproduction.  However,  the  ncces 
san  drawings  fin  these  testing  targets  have  been  sup 
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plied  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  and  reproductions  of 
these  drawings  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Coast 
Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

Two  types  of  drawings  are  available  for  each  sight, 
a  full-scale  drawing  and  a  half-scale  drawing.  The 
full-scale  drawing,  suitably  mounted  and  varnished, 
can  be  used  directly  as  a  testing  target.  However,  for 
permanent  use  it  is  recommended  that  testing  targets 
be  painted  on  plywood,  using  the  detailed  dimensions 
shown  in  the  half-scale  drawing. 

Drawings  are  available  for  use  with  the  following 
sights  and  mounts  on  155mm  Guns  Ml  and  MlAl: 

Panoramic  Telescope  M8  on  Telescope  Mount 
M43 

Panoramic  Telescope  M12  on  Telescope  Mount 
M18 

Panoramic  Telescope  M5  on  Telescope  Mount 
M18 

Removal  of  paint  from  bourrelets  of  projectiles.  As 
a  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
School  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  as  to  the  necessity  for 
removing  paint  from  bourrelets  of  projectiles  prior  to 
firing  the  following  reply  was  received: 

“I.  The  only  purpose,  served  by  removing  the 
paint  from  bourrelets  of  seacoast  projectiles  is  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  hourrelet  is 
less  than  the  minimum  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  In  the  case  of  a  1 2-inch  gun  the  minimum  bore 
diameter  is  12.000  inches  and  the  maximum  diameter 
of  the  bourrelet  is  1 1.975  inches— minimum  clearance 
of  .025  inch  or  .0125  on  each  side.  If  the  coating  of 
paint  on  the  bourrelet  is  over  .0125  inch  it  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  proper  seating  and  will  prevent  ramming 
home  and  affect  ballistics  thereby  increasing  dis¬ 
persion. 

“2.  The  original  coat  of  paint  will  not  exceed 
.0125  inch  and  this  office  concurs  in  discontinuing 
removing  paint  from  any  ammunition  which  has 
not  been  repainted.  However,  there  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  ammunition  which  was  repainted  a  number 
of  times  during  peace  time  on  which  the  coating  of 
paint  does  exceed  .0125  inch.  In  such  cases,  the 
paint  should  be  removed  from  bourrelets. 

“3.  The  above  discussion  applies  particularly  to 
seacoast  weapons.  The  Field  Artillery  does  not  remove 
the  paint,  hut  in  the  case  of  fixed  and  semifixed 
ammunition  the  seating  of  the  projectile  in  the  gun 
is  largely  determined  by  the  cartridge  case.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Field  Artillery  ammunition  is  usually  stored 
under  different  conditions  and  is  not  often  repainted. 

“4.  In  the  interest  of  accuracy  of  fire  and  mini¬ 
mum  dispersion  it  is  essential  that  bourrelet  diameter 
be  less  than  bore  diameter.  This  can  be  insured  in 
the  case  of  repainted  ammunition  by: 

a.  removing  the  paint  from  the  bourrelets  of  all 
repainted  ammunition,  or 
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b.  if  that  is  not  desirable,  all  shells  could  be  gaged 
at  the  bourrelet  before  firing,  the  paint  being 
removed  from  those  which  are  oversize.” 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
it  is  suggested  that  separate  loading  projectiles  on  hand 
he  gaged  at  the  bourrelet  to  determine  if  the  removal  of 
paint  is  necessary.  Apparently,  newly  manufactured 
ammunition  will  not  require  the  removal  of  paint;  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  rounds  should  he  gaged  as  a  check.  It  is 
apparent  also  that  paint  need  not  be  removed  from  the 
bourrelets  of  fixed  ammunition.  In  the  event  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  repaint  any  type  of  projectile,  the 
existing  paint  first  should  be  removed,  and  after  re¬ 
painting  a  few  rounds  should  be  gaged  as  a  check. 

Sight  and  sight  mount  for  90mm  MTB  gun.  The 
Elbow  Telescope  M6  mounted  on  Telescope  Mount 
T61  will  soon  be  in  production  for  die  90mm  Fixed 
Mount  T3  to  be  used  in  Case  II  firing  against  motor 
torpedo  boats.  The  telescope  has  a  power  of  eight  and 
a  field  of  view  of  eight  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes. 
The  telescope  mount  allows  a  deflection  setting  of  plus 
or  minus  seven  degrees  to  the  nearest  one  hundredth 
of  one  degree.  The  reticle  consists  of  one  vertical  cross¬ 
hair  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  view  for  tracking  on 
the  target.  Provision  has  been  made  for  lighting  the 
reticle,  the  deflection  scale,  and  micrometer  drum,  and 
four  filters  are  built  into  the  telescope. 

Coast  Artillery  Board  tests  of  two  pilot  models  of  this 
sighting  system  indicate  that  it  will  he  very  satisfactory' 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Failures  of  M8  sights  for  1 55 mm  guns.  Certain  mal¬ 
functioning  of  the  Panoramic  Telescope  M8  on  Tele¬ 
scope  Mount  M6A1  has  been  reported  in  target  practice 
reports  from  various  Coast  Artillery  units.  Certain 
temporary  corrections  can  be  made  in  the  field,  and  all 
malfunctions  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  Ordnance  officer. 

Sixteen-inck  seacoast  gun  materiel.  Technical  Man¬ 
ual  9-471,  covering  the  16-inch  Gun  Mk  IIM1  on  the 
Barbette  Carriage  M4,  was  distributed  in  March  1943. 
This  manual  contains  all  the  essential  information  of  a 
technical  character  required  by  the  using  arm  for  the 
identification,  use,  and  care  of  the  weapon,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  spare  parts,  and  accessories.  The  manual  should 
be  available  to  all  units  manning  the  subject  equip¬ 
ment. 

Table  of  organization  for  MTB  batteries.  The  Coast 
Artillery  Board  recently  collaborated  with  the  Coast 
Artillery  School  in  formulating  a  proposed  table  of 
organization  for  harbor  defense  anti-motor  torpedo  boat 
batteries.  Based  on  a  firing  unit  of  two  guns  and  with 
an  appropriate  range  section,  the  total  strength  came  to 
seventy-six  enlisted  men  and  three  officers. 

High  speed  targets.  During  the  past  month,  the 
Coast  Artillery'  Board  has  tested  two  designs  for  high 
speed  targets.  One  of  the  targets  has  handling  and 
constructional  features  which  make  its  use  undesirable. 
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The  second  target  consists  essentially  of  two  hollow 
pontoons  which  are  held  in  position  by  an  “X”  frame 
which  also  provides  the  support  for  the  mast.  The 
target  weighs  approximately  400  pounds  and  has  been 
towed  by  one  of  the  JR  radio-controlled  boats  at  speeds 
in  excess  of  thirty  miles  per  hour.  However,  speeds  of 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour  are  considered  as  a  practi¬ 
cable  maximum  in  view  of  the  light  construction  of  the 
hull  of  the  JR  boat.  The  target  can  he  towed  also  by 
mine  yawls  or  L-boats  without  reducing  their  speeds 
appreciably.  It  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as  some  minor 
modifications  have  been  made  and  tests  completed,  au¬ 
thority  will  be  granted  for  the  Board  to  distribute  plans 
to  each  harbor  defense  for  use  in  this  year’s  target  prac¬ 
tices.  A  description  of  a  simple  rope  towing  bridle,  the 
design  of  which  can  he  employed  with  all  small  boats, 
will  be  included. 

Ammunition  handling  for  16-inch  batteries.  Tbe 
Coast  Artillery  Board  is  conducting  tests  to  determine 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  handling  ammunition 
in  16-inch  batteries.  Two  systems  are  being  considered: 
Using  the  overhead  trolley  system  for  the  service  of 
projectiles  and  the  Ammunition  Truck  M4  for  the 
service  of  powder;  and  using  the  Ammunition  Truck 
M4  for  the  service  of  both  projectiles  and  powder. 

The  tests  to  date  indicate  that  if  the  overhead  trolley 
system  is  to  be  used  for  the  service  of  projectiles,  certain 
improvements  will  be  necessary,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  the  provision  of  a  new  type  of  projectile 
tongs  which  will  support  the  projectile  more  positively. 
The  present  Gilmartin  type  yoke  (tongs)  supports  the 
projectile  only  on  the  under  side  at  its  center  of  gravity. 
On  several  occasions,  projectiles  have  slipped  from  the 
yoke  and  fallen  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  If  the 
Ammunition  Truck  M4  is  to  be  used  for  the  service  of 
both  projectiles  and  powder,  additional  trucks  will  be 
necessitated,  probably  twelve  per  gun. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  completion  of  the  tests  now  in  progress. 

Mounting  of  ■peeper  on  plotting  boards.  Information 
has  been  received  that  at  some  batteries  interference  is 
being  encountered  between  station  arms  and  thumb 
tacks  which  are  used  for  mounting  paper  on  plotting 
boards.  Such  interference  should  not  occur  if  proper 


procedure  is  followed.  The  entire  plotting  surface 
should  be  covered  with  paper  so  that  the  plotting  board 
is  ready  for  use  for  any  part  of  the  field  of  fire.  Thumb 
tacks  should  be  used  only  where  they  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  station  arms,  such  as  on  the  beveled  edge 
around  the  circumference  of  the  plotting  hoard.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  secure  paper  to  the  surface  of  the 
board  at  places  over  which  the  station  arms  must  slide, 
scotch  tape  may  be  used.  The  scotch  tape  is  provided 
with  each  battery  drafting  set.  For  daily  drills,  small 
sections  of  paper  may  be  placed  over  the  large  sections 
and  held  in  place  with  scotch  tape. 

Medium  Tractor  M4.  The  Medium  Tractor  M4  is 
the  standard  prime  mover  for  1 5 5mm. guns  on  Ml, 
M2,  and  M3  carriages,  and  is  to  be  issued  on  the  basis 
of  five  per  firing  battery.  This  prime  mover  is  a  full- 
track  high  speed  vehicle  powered  by  a  225 -horsepower 
gasoline  engine.  It  has  three  forward  speeds  and  one 
reverse  speed.  Provision  is  made  for  transporting  a 
driver  and  ten  men  without  full  field  equipment;  when 
the  men  have  full  field  equipment,  a  driver  and  nine 
men  can  be  carried.  A  cargo  box  is  provided  for  the 
storage  of  ammunition  and  section  equipment.  The 
vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  40,000-pound  capacity 
winch,  a  rear  pintle,  and  front  and  rear  clevises  for 
towing.  A  standard  ring  machine  gun  mount  for  mount¬ 
ing  a  caliber  .30  or  caliber  .50  air-cooled  machine  gun 
is  provided.  The  entire  unit  loaded  but  without  per¬ 
sonnel  weighs  approximately  fifteen  tons. 

The  Medium  Tractor  M4  can  tow  the  1 5  5mm  gun 
at  maximum  speeds  up  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour, 
and  at  average  speeds  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  miles  per  hour  on  good  surfaced  roads.  It  can  haul 
the  gun  through  difficult  terrain  at  good  rates  of 
speed,  except  where  very  deep  mud  is  encountered, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  gun  by  winching. 

Technical  Manual  9-785,  dated  February  1,  1943, 
contains  instruction  on  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Medium  Tractor  M4.  However,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  this  manual,  since  it  was  written 
before  modifications,' found  necessary  in  service  tests 
of  the  pilot  models  by  the  Field  Artillery  Board,  the 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  Board,  and  the  Coast  Artillery 
Board,  were  incorporated  in  production  models. 


In  our  visions  of  the  world  to  come,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  one 
clear-cut  rock  of  realistic  necessity.  No  peace  can  come  that  will  he 
more  than  a  mockery  until  we  have  destroyed  for  all  time  the  military 
might  of  our  enemies.— Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson. 
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"Where  There’s  Smoke  .  .” 

Three  interesting  news  items,  which  appeared  a  few 
days  apart,  indicate  something  new  in  AA: 

London,  (Wednesday)  \tril  ~  (INS).— British 
battleships  for  several  months  have  been  Firing  16-inch 
antiaircraft  shells  at  enemy  p  lines  many  miles  away, 
the  Daily  Herald  said  todav. 

The  shells  are  fitted  with  time  fuses  so  they  explode 
near  the  plane.  The  force  of  the  explosion  is  so  great 
that  planes  within  a  wide  area  are  crippled. 

From  Newsurek,  April  19: 

On  the  hanks  of  thr  Potomac  in  Tidewater  Virginia, 
the  Navy  List  week  took  some  of  the  wraps  oiF  some  of 
its  newest  weapons.  After  montlis  of  secrecy  about 
how  it  was  sharpening  its  teeth,  the  Naval  Proving 
Ground  .it  Dahlgrcn  invited  news  correspondents  to 
watch  it  bare  them  in  an  impressive  demonstration  of 
newly  developed  might  that  featured  a  new  type  of  pro 
jectile  for  a  battleship's  I6.inch  guns,  with  enemy  air¬ 
craft  as  the  target  Details  of  exactly  how  this  develop¬ 
ment  works  were  withheld,  hut  the  feasibility  of  using 
1 6-inchers  against  planes  was  outlined  recently  by  Ad 
mint!  William  V  Pratt  in  his  War  Tides  column 
(Wu-stiwfc,  March  8).  I  le  explained  that  with  a  high 
bursting  charge  and  timed  fuses,  fragmentation  shells 
from  a  battleship  s  big  guns  could  catch  enemy  squad 
tons  within  their  fin-  zone  for  a  period  of  roughly  three 
or  four  minutes,  even  if  the  planes  were  flying  from 
20,000  to  30,000  feet  anti  at  300  miles  an  hour.  In 
three  minutes.  Admiral  Pratt  said,  a  hattlcwagon  could 
thus  throw  about  1 13,400  pounds  of  metal  at  attacking 
planes. 

From  Sea  Pouvr.  for  May 

It  is  likely  that,  in  the  future,  battleships  often  will 
find  themselves  in  a  secondary  role,  bur  n  secondary 
rdle  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  For. 
in  addition  to  the  great  concentration  of  high  angle, 
rapid-fire  guns  they  now  carry,  battle-ships  arc  destined 
to  develop  into  floating  fortresses  of  the  world  s  largest 
antiaircraft  artillery.  Rear  Admiral  W.  1 1.  P.  Blandv 
has  disclosed  that  special  projectiles  are  being  made  tD 
permit  the  use  of  16-inch  guns  against  aircraft 

How  far  this  revolutionary  development  has  been 
fected  ts,  of  course,  a  military  secret.  But  when  it 
reached  the  state  of  re*adiness  for  eomhat  use  '  if 
it  has  not  already  done  so),  the  battleship  will  have  a 
multiple  rdle  in  large,  combined  task  forces:  it  will  re¬ 
main  as  the  designated  opponent  of  enemy  battleships; 
it  will  he  an  important— perhaps  the  most  important- 
element  in  defending  carriers  against  enemy  aircraft, 
and  will  be  reads-  to  close  in  for  the  kill  against  any 
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surface  forces  remaining  after  the  enemy’s  air  cover  has 
been  knocked  down.  In  this  last  capacity,  what  would 
we  have  given  for  fast  battleships  capable  of  pursuing 
the  Japanese  after  their  carriers  had  been  sunk  off  Mid- 
wav!  We  have  them  now. 

i  i  y 
Pardonable  Pride  * 

Some  psychologists  maintain  that  a  certain  amount 
of  boasting  is  necessary  to  build  up  self-respect.  The 
Journal  has  never  carried  this  thought  so  far  as  to 
print  commendatory  letters  just  because  they  are  com¬ 
mendatory;  we  find  our  basis  for  pride  in  the  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  group  orders  that  indicate  that 
some  one  person  in  various  units  thinks  enough  of  his 
Journal  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  his  associates. 

Group  orders  from  unit  commanders  are  to  us,  the 
final  accolade.  Few  unit  commanders  have  time  to 
waste  on  the  nonessentials.  When  these  officers  recom¬ 
mend  the  Journal  to  their  organizations,  we  at  the 
office  feel  that  the  magazine  is  truly  a  training  aid— 
which  is  one  of  the  things  we  intend  it  to  be. 

Colonel  F.  S.  Swett,  commanding  the  604th  Coast 
Artillery  (AA),  sent  us  forty-three  subscriptions  along 
with  a  copy  of  his  memorandum  to  his  officers,  recom¬ 
mending  the  Journal.  If  we  were  to  write  a  sales  letter 
as  strong  as  the  Colonel’s,  it  might  be  considered  boast¬ 
ing  of  the  worst  sort.  From  Colonel  Swett— it  was  very 
gratifying. 

Colonel  O.  D.  McNeely,  whose  articles  have  graced 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  many  times,  sent  in  twenty- 
six  subscriptions,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  seven 
more  sent  by  Major  Philip  G.  Brown,  Adjutant  of  the 
507th  CA,  Colonel  McNeely ’s  command. 

Colonel  D.  B.  Greenwood,  commanding  the  11th 
Coast  Artillery,  sent  along  thirty-eight  subscriptions  to 
make  his  unit  a  member  of  the  100%  Club.  Tire  423d 
Coast  Artillery  Battalion,  through  Captain  K.  S.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Adjutant,  sent  in  twenty-five  new  subscriptions 
to  put  it  into  the  100%  circle.  Major  John  T.  Efford, 
commanding  the  556th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion,  sent 
along  thirty-one  subscriptions  to  boost  his  unit  into 
the  ranks  of  the  100  percenters.  In  a  later  letter,  Major 
Efford  sent  in  eight  more  subscriptions  for  officers  who 
joined  after  his  first  letter. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Erin  E.  Rentz,  commanding  the 
2d  Battalion  of  the  204th  Coast  Artillery  made  one 
of  our  days  happy  with  twenty-one  new  subscriptions. 
Ten  officers  of  the  250th  Coast  Artillery  sent  in  their 
subscription  orders  on  3  x  5  cards—  there  was  no  letter 
of  transmittal,  but  the  envelope  had  Captain  John  T. 
Dabbs’  return  address  on  it. 

An  unusual  letter  of  transmittal  listed  eight  names, 
all  of  lieutenants,  and  was  signed,  “Officers  of  Battery 
C,  778th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion  (AA).”  Since  no 
one  officer  seems  to  want  to  take  credit  for  the  spade 
work,  the  Journal  will  express  its  thanks  to  the  unit. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  William  P.  Bray’s  headquarters 
of  the  34th  AAA  Group  went  100%  with  seven  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Lieutenant  Julius  Lindner,  at  the  Verona 
Training  Center,  New  York  Region,  Antiaircraft  Com¬ 
mand  E.D.C.,  submitted  thirteen  new  subscriptions. 
Captain  Milton  S.  Hoffman,  Adjutant  of  the  491st 
Automatic  Weapons  Battalion,  came  in  under  the  wire 
for  this  issue  with  sixteen  subscriptions. 

i  -f  1 

Postal  Restrictions  Modified 

It  no  longer  will  be  necessary  for  a  soldier  serving 
overseas  to  obtain  the  approval  of  his  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  in  order  to  receive  a  package  from  home. 

A  modification  of  the  overseas  mail  restrictions  on 
parcel  post  was  made  by  the  Army  Postal  Service  which 
will  permit  the  mailing  of  packages  to  soldiers  overseas 
providing  that  a  request  is  received  from  the  soldier  and 
that  the  envelope  hearing  the  APO  concellation  mark 
is  presented  at  the  time  of  mailing. 

This  modification  of  the  overseas  parcel  post  regula¬ 
tions  will  become  effective  as  soon  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  can  notify  postmasters  throughout  the 
country  of  this  change. 

The  current  restrictions  as  to  weight  and  size,  five 
pounds  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  inches  in  length  and 
not  more  than  thirty-six  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined,  will  remain  in  effect. 

Not  more  than  one  such  package  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing  in  any  one  week  when  sent  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  same  person  or  concern  to  or  for  the  same  addressee. 

•f  /  y 

Correction 

Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  B.  Jarrett,  O.D.,  Chief,  For¬ 
eign  Materiel  Branch,  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  has  written 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  Willy  Ley’s  article  in  the 
January-February  Journal,  German-  Siege  Guns. 

Colonel  Jarrett  informs  us  that  the  picture  on  Page 
14  of  that  issue,  captioned  “142mm  Krupp  mortar,”  is 
really  the  42cm  Krupp  mortar;  also  that  the  picture  on 
Page  15,  captioned  “Eight-inch  Austrian  gun,”  is  a 
21  cm  German  Krupp  mortar.  The  Journal's  picture 
source  supplied  the  captions  that  were  used,  and  the 
Journal  regrets  the  error. 

■f  i  i 

AAA  School  Graduates 

Camp  Davis,  N.  C.— In  a  year  after  its  establishment 
here  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  School  boasts  of  23,300 
graduates. 

Three  divisions  contributed  to  this  number.  The  Of¬ 
ficer  Candidate  School  led  with  14,500  former  en¬ 
listed  men  receiving  commissions.  In  the  Enlisted  Di¬ 
vision,  4,500  soldiers  finished  specialized  courses.  Ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  the  Officers’  Division  were  completed 
by  4,300  commissioned  men  .—Army  Times. 
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Enter  the  Bazooka 

For  close-in  defense  against  tanks  and  other  armored 
vehicles,  American  soldiers  now  have  a  weapon  that 
was  secret  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago— the  bazooka.  The 
news  of  this  weapon,  released  for  publication  recently, 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  antiaircraft  gunners,  whose 
antitank  functions  take  on  increasing  importance  as 
the  African  fighting  unfolds  itself. 

According  to  Major  General  Levin  FI.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  “In  defensive  action,  the  operators 
of  the  bazooka  will  be  recruited  from  among  chauffeurs, 
truck  drivers,  ammunition  bearers,  orderlies,  clerks,  and 
mess  personnel.  All  men  in  the  sendee,  however,  will 
be  schooled  in  the  care  and  use  of  the  weapon.” 

The  bazooka,  which  can  be  operated  by  two  soldiers, 
one  to  load,  and  the  other  to  fire,  can  be  carried  by  one 
man.  It  is  a  close-in  weapon ,  and  is  meant  to  be  sup¬ 
plemental  to  other,  larger  weapons  such  as  AA  and  AT 
guns.  General  Campbell  describes  the  device  as  a 
“rocket  gun,”  but  more  information  than  that  has  not 
been  released.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  personnel 
of  a  French  tank  platoon  surrendered  after  one  shot  by 
a  bazooka  that  missed.  The  wild  shot  felled  a  tree  across 
a  road,  and  the  Frenchmen  thought  that  a  155mm  gun 
had  done  the  damage. 

The  projectile  from  the  bazooka,  which  is  a  shoulder 
weapon,  will  drive  through  brick  walls  and  rock  mason¬ 
ry,  as  well  as  armor.  It  can  be  used  for  destroying 
bridges,  pill  boxes,  and  other  works.  What  it  does  after 
it  penetrates  is  still  a  military  secret— but  the  enemy 
won’t  like  it. 

i  i  i 

Radar  Information  Released 

Up  to  April  25,  censorship  regulations  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  word  “radar”  in  the  Journal.  On  that 
date,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  following  their 
policy  of  releasing  information  when  it  is  no  longer  of 
value  to  the  enemy,  made  the  following  announcement: 

“The  term  ‘Radar’  means  radio-detecting-and-rang- 
ing.  Radars,  then,  are  devices  which  the  Alies  use  to 
detect  the  approach  of  enemy  aircraft  and  ships,  and  to 
determine  the  distance  (range)  to  the  enemies’  forces. 
Radar  is  used  by  static  ground  defenses  to  provide  data 
for  antiaircraft  guns  for  use  in  smashing  Axis  planes 
through  cloud  cover,  and  by  airplanes  and  warships. 

“It  is  one  of  the  marvels  made  possible  by  the  electron 
tube.  Ultra  high-frequency  waves  travelling  with  the 
speed  of  light  can  be  focussed,  scan  the  air  and  sea. 
When  they  strike  an  enemy  ship  or  airplane,  they 
bounce  back.  Radio  waves  travel  at  a  constant  speed  of 
186,000  miles  per  second.  Thus  a  small  space  of  time 
is  required  for  such  signals  to  travel  to  a  reflecting 
surface  and  return  to  a  receiver,  so  that,  with  means 
provided  for  measuring  this  time  interval,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  distance  to  a  given  target.  Radars 
operate  through  fog,  storms,  and  darkness,  as  well  as 


through  cloudless  skies.  They  are,  therefore,  superior 
to  both  telescopes  and  acoustic  listening  devices. 

“Radar  is  used  for  both  defense  and  offense.  In  fact, 
the  British,  who  call  their  similar  apparatus  the  radio 
locator,  say  it  was  instrumental  in  saving  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  aerial  blitz  of  1940  and  1941.  At  that  time  the 
locators  spotted  German  raiders  long  before  they  reached 
a  target  area,  and  thus  gave  the  RAF  and  ground  de¬ 
fenses  time  for  preparation.  Since  then  Radar  has  stood 
guard  at  many  danger  points  along  Llnited  Nations 
frontiers  and  at  sea,  warning  of  the  coming  of  aerial  and 
sea-borne  enemy  forces,  and  contributing  towards  vic¬ 
tory  in  combat.  The  new  science  has  played  a  vital 
part  in  helping  first  to  stem  and  then  to  turn  the  tide 
of  Axis  conquest. 

“It  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in  1922, 
when  scientists  observed  that  reception  from  a  radio 
station  was  interfered  with  by  an  object  moving  in  the 
path  of  the  signals.  Accordingly,  a  radio  receiver  was 
set  up  on  the  banks  of  a  river  and  the  effects  of  signal 
reception  caused  by  boats  passing  up  and  down  the 
river  were  studied.  The  experiment  of  installing  the 
receiver  in  a  truck  was  also  tried,  and  it  was  observed 
that  similar  disturbances  were  produced  in  the  receiver 
when  the  truck  moved  past  large  buildings.  Develop¬ 
ment  work  was  immediately  undertaken  so  that  the  new 
discovery  might  be  used  for  detecting  vessels  passing 
between  harbor  entrances,  or  between  ships  at  sea. 

“So  far,  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  the  moving  ob¬ 
ject  pass  between  the  radio  transmitter  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  obviously  limited  the  possible  fields  of  ap¬ 
plication.  In  1925  it  was  found  that  the  surface  of  an 
object,  or  target,  would  act  as  a  reflector  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  radio  waves.  In  other  words,  the  radio  signals 
sent  out  by  a  transmitter  could  be  made  to  strike  a  target, 
and  then  ‘bounce’  back  to  a  receiver.  This  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  both  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  at 
the  same  location. 

“By  1 930,  research  engineers  were  able  to  pick  up  re¬ 
flected  signals  from  planes  passing  overhead.  By  1934, 
they  had  developed  a  satisfactory  means  of  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  radar  transmitter  and  the 
target.  Since  then  other  advances  in  the  field  have  been 
made,  some  of  which,  after  the  war  is  over,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  contribute  to  the  security  and  comfort  of  a 
world  at  peace.” 

i  i  i 

Bigger  Bertha 

Professor  Mueller,  chief  designer  of  Krupps,  repeated 
over  the  German  radio  yesterday  his  recent  assertion 
that  Germany  hoped  to  put  a  super-gun  into  action. 

“Just  as  the  famous  German  1614-in.  mortar  which 
surprised  the  world  in  the  last  war  has  been  surpassed 
by  the  ‘Sebastopol  gun,’  it  is  quite  feasible  that  the  Tig 
Bertha’  of  1918  will  soon  be  outranged  by  a  still  bigger 
gun,”  he  said.— London  Daily  Mail. 
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A  Boom  from  Yachting 

"  I  he  Coast  Artillery  Corps."  to  quote  the  juthorita 
nve  Coast  Artillerv  Journal,  "has  been  branching 
out  in  all  directions.  It  Ills  not  only  saved  big  guns  on 
fixed  seacoast  positions,  but  lus  mounted  them  on  rail 
vsav  mounts  anti  has  accompanied  armies  in  the  field. 
The  Corps  has  gone  into  new  dimensions  with  barrage 
iulluons,  and  has  gone  to  sea  in  its  own  mine  planters. 
I  it  the  CAC't  neurit  undertaking,  Coast  Artillen  sol¬ 
diers  are  protecting  merchant  ships  urth  ('oast  Artillen 
and  naval  guns  on  all  the  seven  seas. " 

Today,  fourteen  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  tl»c  CAC  to  furnish  gun  crews  for 
merchantmen.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  were  asked  to 
“double  in  brass"  during  the  first  critical  months  of  the 
war  is  indicative  of  the  professional  skill  and  versatility 
of  the  personnel  of  this  famous  branch  of  die  Army. 

I  line  was  when  the  favorite  question  of  any  Coast 
Artillery  officer  was  to  ask  the  Livman  what  service  was 
it  that  laid  and  serviced  the  mine  fields  guarding  our 
strategic  harbors.  "The  Navy"  was  the  usual  prompt 
answer  of  the  unwary  citizen  and  “You're  wrong;  it*$ 
the  Army!  was  the  prideful  reply  of  the  officer.  Today, 
tliat  fact  Is  more  commonly  known,  yet  rarely  docs  the 
uninitiated  realize  that  the  task  of  laying  and  servicing 
these  mine  fields  necessitates  a  sizable  fleet  of  special 
service  vessels  manned  by  crews  rugged  enough  to 
stand  one  of  the  most  difficult  jnd  dangerous  of  military 
operations.  Such  mines  are  of  the  controlled  type;  they 
arc  detonated  by  shore  controls,  and  for  that  reason  they 
ate  wired— one  to  another,  and  from  the  mine  field  to 
shore— hv  a  cable  arrangement  which  suggests  an  elec¬ 
trician's  nightmare. 

1  he  vessels  employed  in  this  service  are  die  CAC’s 
mine  planters  which  are  of  varying  sizes.  All  arc  sea- 

£>ing  vessels  (as  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  day’s 
•fore  the  Panama  Canal,  mine  planters  of  the  CAC 
went  around  the  1  lorn)  and  the  newest  types  are  of  a 
design  and  appearance  of  which  any  naval  architect 
would  be  proud.  Included  in  this  mine  fleet  are  the 
distribution  box  boats,  which  plant  and  service  tin*  con¬ 
trol  boxes  which  arc  wired  to  groups  of  mines  and 
thence  to  shore,  and  the  small  mine  yawls  which  are  a 
rugged  type  of  utility  boat.— Yachting. 

fir 

Airborne  AA 

An  integral  part  of  an  airborne  division  is  die  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Battalion.  The  automatic  weapons  batteries 
have  37mm  or  40mm  antitank  or  antiaircraft  guns 
while  the  machine  gun  hatteries  are  armed  with  50  cal¬ 
iber  machine  guns.  This  battalion  is  included  in  the 
Airborne  division  for  the  protection  of  landing  areas 
(glider  and/or  transport  !  seized  by  the  division  or  ad¬ 
vance  elements  thereof.— A  f  iliutry  Review 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  presents  the  Soldier's  Medal  to  five  en¬ 
listed  men  of  an  antiaircraft  unit  for  their  efforts  in  saving 
die  lives  of  civilians  in  a  recent  airplane  crash  and  pack 
■ng-housc  fire  in  Seattle.  Brigadier  General  Bryan  L. 
Milburn  (behind  Mrs.  Roosevelt)  commanded  the  unit. 

ill 

Leavenworth  Military  Review 

With  the  April  ivsuc  of  the  Military  Renew  of  the 
Command  and  Ciencr.il  Staff  School  at  Fort  Ixavcn 
worth,  Kansas,  it  passed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly 
publication.  This  change  will  fill  a  long  felt  want  for  a 
more  complete  presentation  of  current  ideas  on  the  dc 
vclopment  of  modem  tactics  and  technique  of  military 
operations. 

It  will  also  lie  possible  to  puhlish  translations  from  a 
much  wider  field  of  foreign  military  magazines  This 
will  enable  our  officer  of  today  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
best  in  foreign  thought  on  military  subjects  and  with 
their  development  of  new  materiel. 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  cheek  for  $3.00 
in  advance  made  out  to  "Book  Department.  Cxanmand 
and  General  Staff  School.” 

fir 
Toy  Plane  Targets 

Army  Ground  Forces  announces  that  a  toy  catapult 
airplane  manufactured  bv  the  /American  Junior  .Aircraft 
Corporation.  Portland,  Oregon,  3nd  sold  at  a  very  low 
cost,  has  been  found  to  have  value  as  a  training  aid  fur 
antiaircraft  machine  gunners  The  plane  is  projected 
rocket-like  from  a  catapult,  motive  power  being  fur 
nished  by  a  shock-absorber  type  cord.  As  the  rocket 
plane  reaches  maximum  altitude  and  starts  to  descend, 
its  wings  open  and  it  glides  in  a  zigzag  course  for  an 
appreciable  time.  Wing  spread  is  about  eighteen  inches. 
Purchase  of  these  or  similar  types  from  Special  Reid 
Exercise  Funds  is  authorized 
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WAACs  in  AAA  Command 

WAACs  are  the  newest  addition  to  the  AAA  Com¬ 
mand,  and  have  reported  for  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
unit. 

Characterized  by  salutes  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
seasoned  veteran  of  the  Army,  WAAC  Companies  are 
already  efficiently  at  work  doing  jobs  which  will  relieve 
soldiers  for  combat  assignments  in  the  Command. 
They’re  taking  over  filter  centers,  teletypes,  message- 
centers— doing  work  which  makes  a  military  outfit  click 
or  fail. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  WAACs  were  taken  on 
inspection  tours.  They  looked  at  antiaircraft  gun  em¬ 
placements,  searchlights,  automatic  weapons,  machine 
guns— all  of  the  fast-firing,  death-dealers  which  give  the 
AAA  Command  its  fighting  punch.  They  looked  at 
huge  prime  movers  and  at  tiny  jeeps.  They  met  beloved 
mascots— dogs,  pigeons,  eats,  birds. 

Army  and  WAAC  first  sergeants  compared  notes, 
swapped  ideas.  Message-center  operators  explained  the 
importance  of  getting  the  messages  through— and  fast. 
Soldiers  on  filter  boards  pointed  out  bomber  flights, 
speedy  fighter  patrols.  Army  mess  sergeants  talked 
things  over  with  WAAC  cooks. 

The  arrivals  will  have  the  same  titles  as  soldiers, 
WAAC  officers  declared.  Thus,  "leaders”  will  he  called 
"sergeants,”  “junior  leaders”  will  be  "corporals,”  and 
“auxiliaries”  will  be  "privates.”— America’s  Alert-men. 

■f  1  / 

CAC  General  Officers 

Recent  promotion  lists  announced  the  elevation  of 
Brigadier  General  George  R.  Meyer  to  the  rank  of 
temporary  major  general,  and  of  the  folowing  to  the 
temporary  rank  of  brigadier  general:  Colonels  Clare  H. 
Armstrong,  William  L.  Richardson,  Edgar  H.  Under¬ 
wood,  James  G.  Devine,  Aaron  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  E.  Harriman. 

r  r  -f 

"America’s  Alertmen”  Tops  Field 

NEW  YORK,  April  1  .—America’s  Alertmen,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Command  of  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command,  is  first  prize  winner  in  a 
competition  among  camp  publications  of  the  services 
here  and  abroad. 

The  grand  prize,  a  gold  trophy,  has  been  presented 
to  the  staff  of  the  weekly  newspaper  at  Fort  Totten  and 
accepted  on  their  behalf  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sanderford  Jar¬ 
man,  commandant. 

The  contest,  in  which  there  were  350  entries,  was 
sponsored  by  the  camp  newspaper  service  of  the  War 
Department.  Yank,  official  publication  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  was  excluded  from  the  contest.— Associated 
Press. 


Russian  AA  Weapons 

The  M  31  76.2mm  AA  cannon  is  transported  on  a 
two-wheeled  auxiliary  carriage.  Its  weight  ready  for 
firing  is  3,900  kg.  (about  8,580  pounds)  and  ready 
for  transportation,  5,000  kg.  (about  11,000  lbs.).  The 
tube  serves  for  use  in  the  76.2mm  AA  cannon  M  38, 
which  is  built  as  a  four-wheeled  towed  weapon.  Its 
weight  ready  for  firing  and  for  transportation  is  about 
4,300  kg.  (about  9,460  lbs.).  The  M  39  85mm  AA  can¬ 
non  which  is  built  as  a  four-wheeled  towed  cannon,  has 
a  like  weight  and  is  provided  with  a  muzzle  brake. 
Shells  weighing  6.5  kg.  (about  14.3  lbs.)  are  fired  from 
the  76.2mm  tube,  and  shells  weighing  9.2  kg.  (about 
20.24  lbs.)  from  the  85mm  tube.— QMiJitccr-Wochen- 
blatt ,  translated  in  Military  Review .) 

v  i  i 
Berlin’s  AA  Towers 

The  Berlin  radio  gave  the  German  people  yesterday 
a  description  of  Berlin’s  new  antiaircraft  artillery  towers. 

A  transocean  military  correspondent  was  quoted  as 
calling  the  towers  "gigantic”  and  saying  that  each  one 
contained  as  much  ferro-concrete  as  fifteen  kilometers 
—about  ten  miles—  of  the  West  Wall. 

"This  scarcely  believable  amount,”  the  broadcast 
said,  “is  explained  by  the  immense  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  the  strength  of  the  foundation  of  the  guns 
and  of  the  ceiling  of  bombproof  rooms.” 

The  broadcast  asserted  the  towers  also  provided  pro¬ 
tection  for  valued  works  of  art.  It  went  on: 

“Even  bombs  of  the  heaviest  caliber  cannot  do  any 
harm  to  these  towers.  These  towers  have  twin  guns. 
New  calibers  and  new  kinds  of  ammunition  were  de¬ 
veloped  which  make  defense  against  high  and  low 
flying  enemies  possible. 

“Hitler  youth  boys  have  provided  needed  assistant 
crews  for  these  guns.  Most  of  them  are  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  and  are  well  educated.”— Associated  Press. 

r  f  r 
AA  Navigators 

CAMP  EDWARDS,  Mass.— Antiaircraft  soldiers 
may  become  as  sextant-conscious  as  the  saltiest  of  Cape 
Cod  sea-dogs  with  the  introduction  of  navigation 
courses  to  picked  units  of  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
Training  Center  by  Capt.  Ben  A.  Lentz,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  training  and  operations,  Engineer  Am¬ 
phibian  Command. 

Because  of  the  global  aspects  of  World  War  II  and 
the  possibility  that  units  in  training  at  Camp  Edwards 
may  have  to  fight  the  Axis  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
celestial  and  dead-reckoning  navigation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  course  of  instruction  for  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  AAATC. 

Need  for  celestial  navigation  for  mobile  antiaircraft 
units  became  evident  when  the  African  campaign 
opened.— Army  Times. 
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The  Siege  of  Malta 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
defense  of  Malta  in  recent  months,  and  that  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  great  interest  aroused  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  indeed,  throughout  the  Empire,  about  the 
happenings  in  that  small  outpost  of  Empire.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  interest  was  enhanced  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  happenings  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  we 
were  suffering  reverses  and  disasters  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude— and  all  the  more  disquieting  because  they  were 
so  unexpected.  In  fact,  for  a  period,  Malta  was  one  of 
the  very  few  bright  spots  on  our  strategic  horizon,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  was  enhanced  when  our  forces  in  Egypt 
were  driven  back  to  the  gates  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
then,  especially,  that  Malta’s  continued  integrity  be¬ 
came  so  vitally  and  obviously  important.  It  was  our 
last  precarious  hold  on  the  Centre  Mediterranean.  Its 
loss  would  have  not  only  impaired  our  offensive  plans 
for  the  future,  but  would  have  gravely  compromised  our 
defense  of  Egypt  in  the  present.  As  a  fact,  its  retention 
by  us  in  those  dark  days  of  last  summer  did  make  a  real 
and  invaluable  contribution  both  to  the  defense  of 
Egypt  and  then  to  our  great  counter-offensive.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  understandable  that  the  imagination 
and  interest  in  Malta  have  been  so  greatly  stirred. 

¥  *  * 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  fighter  force  at  Malta  was 
not  offset  by  a  strong  force  of  antiaircraft  guns.  Rather 
the  reverse.  The  fighter  weakness,  of  course,  threw  a 
greater  burden  on  to  the  guns,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
doubly  unfortunate  that  they  were  at  this  vital  period 
totally  inadequate  in  numbers.  There  again,  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  what  we  had,  and  use  our 
limited  resources  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Apart 
from  that,  all  we  could  do  was  to  decide  exactly  where 
to  put  fresh  guns  when  they  arrived  and  to  make  every 
preparation  for  their  installation. 

*  *  x 

In  the  period  up  to  May,  1942,  our  air  defenses  were 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  fighter  aircraft.  It  was  a 
period  in  which  the  heaviest  and  most  persistent  at¬ 
tacks  were  experienced,  and  consequently  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  burden  was  placed  on  the  A. A.  guns.  These 
rose  nobly  to  tbe  occasion  and  produced  truly  remark¬ 
able  results.  No  doubt  the  amount  of  practice  they  had 
clay  after  day  against  “live”  targets  improved  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  detachments,  until  the  A.A.  Artillery  in 
Malta  reached  a  standard  probably  never  attained  be¬ 
fore.  In  one  month  the  guns  of  Malta  alone  destroyed 
for  certain  over  100  enemy  aircraft.  The  fighter  aircraft 
also  did  prodigies,  fighting  incessantly  against  great 
odds,  and  taking  a  heavy  toll  from  the  enemy.  Malta 
certainly  was  the  graveyard  of  many  Axis  aircraft,  and 
this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  first  six  months  of 


1942,  a  period  when  the  enemy’s  air  resources  were 
greatly  taxed  everywhere.  We  are  now  (January,  1943; 
seeing  something  of  the  result  of  that  excessive  strain 
imposed  on  the  enemy,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  "Battle  of  Malta”  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  advantages  and  successes  we  are 
now  enjoying.— Tire  Royal  Engineers  Journal. 

i  -f  * 

Centrifugal  Casting 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  April  30— Coast  artillery 
gun  production  at  the  massive  Watertown  Arsenal  has 
been  speeded  up  nearly  sixteen  times  through  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  centrifugal  casting  process  which  took  fifteen 
years  to  develop,  it  was  disclosed  here. 

The  hitherto  undreamed  of  production  basis  which 
turns  out  superior  gun  tubes  and  cannon  at  vast  savings 
was  revealed  to  a  group  of  news  writers. 

Before  the  war,  it  took  730  days  to  complete  the 
plant’s  largest  product— a  16-inch  coast  artillery  gun  and 
mount.  By  the  new  process,  it  takes  but  forty-seven 
days  to  finish  one  of  these  400mm  guns— the  last  word 
in  seacoast  defense,  with  a  28-mile  range. 

Officials  said  the  Army  today  would  be  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  artillery  without  the  centrifugal  casting  which 
utilizes  spinning  molds  instead  of  forging. 

This  is  only  one  achievement  of  the  pioneering  Gov¬ 
ernment  plant  which  has  solved  the  war-employment 
problem,  yet  forged  ahead  in  metal  radiography  and 
molybdenum  high  speed  tool  steel.— United  Press. 

■fir 

Naval  Antiaircraft  Production 

Production  of  Naval  antiaircraft  guns  of  all  types  in 
1942  totalled  more  than  fifteen  times  the  1941  output. 
In  every  category  production  schedules  for  these  weap¬ 
ons  either  are  being  met  or  exceeded  thus  far  in  1943. 
If  this  pace  continues,  the  1943  output  will  better  the 
1942  record  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 

The  figures,  based  on  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  include  all  the  main  types  of  Naval  antiair¬ 
craft  armament  ranging  from  the  dual  purpose,  5-inch 
gun  to  the  newly  developed,  powerful  20-millimeter 
weapon.  They  do  not  include  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
machine  guns  which  the  Army  is  procuring  for  the 
Navy  for  installation  as  auxiliary  air  defense  in  Naval 
vessels  and  aircraft  offensive  armament. 

The  increase  in  Naval  antiaircraft  gun  production 
was  concentrated  primarily  on  smaller  caliber,  "close 
range”  weapons  for  repelling  dive  bombers  and  tor¬ 
pedo  plane  attacks,  as  the  lessons  learned  by  our  allies 
in  the  early  days  of  the  present  war,  prior  to  America’s 
entrance,  became  incorporated  in  the  productive  output 
of  this  country. 


Coast  Artillery 
Activities 


Gulf  Sector 

Colon  hi.  Lunu  B.  Macrudek,  Commanding 


Cull  Setter.  Southern  Coastal  Frontier,  Southern 
Defense  Command,  I  us  been  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lloyd  B  Magrudcr,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  since  its 
activation  a  year  ago.  From  Headquarter*  located  in 
Nc\v  Orleans,  Louisiana,  control  is  exercised  over  that 
portion  of  the  Southern  Coastal  Frontier  which  lies 
within  the  Southern  Defense  Command,  now  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant  General  Courtney  I  I.  I  lodges. 
Starting  with  mrthing  hut  a  few  empty  roans,  hut  with 
splendid  assistance  from  an  extremely  cooperative  local 
Naval  District,  it  quickly  became  a  going  concern. 

Strategically,  the  Gulf  Sector  organizations  provide 
a  static  defense  for  the  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
hut  tactically  the  organization  is  anything  hut  static 
The  units  manning  the  coast  defense  batteries  are  nec¬ 
essarily  more  or  less  permanently  located,  but  they  arc 
only  the  front  line,  or  screen,  behind  which  highly 
mobile,  compact,  and  powerful  combat  teams  are  lo 
rated  ready  to  strike  hard  at  am  threatened  point  on 
the  long  Gulf  frontiet  in  the  minimum  possible  time. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  found  the  personnel  of 
the  Command  enjoying  a  peaceful  Sunday  nftemoon. 
I  luwrver.  within  an  hour  after  thr  news  of  the  attack 
was  released,  the  i|uict  afternoon  had  taken  on  an 
cntirrlv  different  aspect.  It  cannot  be*  said  that  such 
a  situation  was  expected,  hut  preparations  liad  long 
been  in  progress  for  just  such  an  eventuality. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  the  troops  of  the  Gull 
Sector  spread  out  from  the  original  centers  at  Galveston 
and  Pensacola  to  cover  the  shipping  centers  and  in¬ 
dustrial  localities  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Area  with  Sea 
coast  Artillerymen.  Antiaircrafters,  and  Infantrymen. 

Many  sleepy  villages  and  btyous  which  had  seen 
only  fishing  boats  and  heard  only  the  calk  of  water- 
fowl  for  many  years  have  become  familiar  with  soldier 
and  coast  guard  patrols  and  the  sharp  crashing  reports 
of  coast  artillery  guns  in  action.  Big  industrial  plants 
and  small  fishing  tillages  alike  have  extrnded  them¬ 
selves  to  provide  recreation,  friendship,  and  sen  tan¬ 
gible  physical  help  to  the  officers  and  men  nf  the  out¬ 
post  garrisons,  making  the  tough  joh  of  setting  up  an 
effective  defense  in  swamp  or  desen  country  fat  easier 
and  much  more  pleasant. 


I  he  joint  Army  and  Navy  Operations  Center  estab 
lished  in  New  Orleans  in  Mas  1942  to  operate  twenty 
lour  hours  daily,  proved  its  worth  in  the  hectic  sunimet 
months  wlu-n  Axis  submarines  were  active  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Improvements  in  operational  and  intelli¬ 
gence  fumiions  are  being  made  in  this  Center  a*  a 
result  of  the  experience  gained  in  active  operations. 

The  introduction  of  realism  in  lacticnf  exercises  is 
lieing  stressed,  and  a  marked  increase-  ui  the  interest  of 
all  participants  is  apparent.  Especially  noticeable  is  the 
increased  interest  in  target  practices,  which  are  con 
ducted  as  though  I  litler.  Mussolini,  or  1  Iirohito  himself 
h.ul  come  w  ithin  range  of  the  guns. 

Well  rounded  programs  designed  for  physically 
hardening  the  individual  are  in  progress.  Obstacle 
courses  have  been  constructed;  and  marches  with  full 
field  equipment  arc  made  in  progressively  longer  stages. 
I  loops  urc  encouraged  to  participate  in  athletics  of  all 
tvpes,  and  equipment  has  been  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

War  Bond  drives  w  ithin  the  Command  are  meeting 
with  much  success.  New  subscribers  arc  added  every 
payday.  There  is  friendly  competition  as  to  which 
organization  is  the  l*>t  buyer  of  rands.  Many  organ! 
zations  have  subscribed  I00r4  to  the  "Kyi  Club.' 

Collection  of  wrap  metal  is  a  continuing  process 
within  the  Command.  Many  war  relics  located  at  posts 
and  stations  along  the  Gulf  oust  have  been  salvaged. 
Only  those  of  definite  historical  value  liave  been  pre¬ 
served.  This  program  has  added  many  tons  of  much- 
needed  scrap  to  the  steady  How  of  metal  lieing  sent  to 
the  smelters. 

Artillerymen  manning  guns  at  remote  stations  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  do  not  get  to  the  cities  very  often,  hut 
when  thev  do,  they  ate  certain  that  the  faithful  U.S.O. 
will  have  plenty  of  good  entertainment  in  store  for 
ihem.  This  organization  has  done  a  splendid  job  within 
the  Command  It  offers  widely  varied  programs  and 
a  warm  welcome  to  all  who  enter  its  doors.  Its  traveling 
Camp  Shows  which  arrive  at  outpost  camps  by  heat  or 
reconnaissance  car  are  received  w  ith  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  the  hot  Broadway  pnxluctions. 

The  reevnt  introduction  of  limited  service  personnel 
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into  the  units  of  this  Command  has  provided  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  the  effects  of  morale  and  psychological 
factors  on  the  efficiency  of  an  Army.  In  brief,  these 
men,  w  ho  arc  barred  by  sonic  physical  defect  fmm  gen 
end  service  in  more  active  theaters  of  war  really  put 
their  Ixsx  efforts  into  learning  and  doing  tlieir  jobs. 
Some,  after  a  period  of  healthy  Army  life  and  hard  out¬ 
door  work,  arc  being  reclassified  I -A. 


Headquarters.  C.ulf  Sector,  Southern  Coastal  Frun 
tier.  Southern  Defense  Command,  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  one  year.  Upon  this  first  anniversary,  although 
the  organization  is  not.  and  cannot,  be  perfect,  it  cun 
look  back  on  much  accomplished  and  many  obstacles 
overcome  and  feel  that  should  the  enemy  ever  reach 
our  dimes,  he  will  know  he  has  been  in  a  fight  before 
he  ever  gets  beyond  the  high  tide  mark. 


Chesapeake  Bay  - 
Sector 


BmcAMEn  General  Rollin’  L  I  iltok,  Commanding 
fl\  Lieutenant  Alonza  f  .  Cohmna 


For  memhers  of  the  command,  April  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  six-months  period  uf  intensified  training, 
calculated  Unit  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  efficiency 
in  tactically  disposed  units  and  to  achieve  adequate 
training  in  units  destined  for  stations  elsewhere.  I  larlmr 
Defense  units  ami  the  CA  Brigade  concentrated  on  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  of  ellictent  artilleiv  teams, 
capable  of  delivering  an  clfective  fire  on  land  or  water 
borne  targets  under  all  service  conditions,  while  the 
Mobile  Force  stressed  training  designed  to  enable  the 
Defense  Forces  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  larger 
forces  of  all  arms. 

At  Fort  Monroe  one  tactual  problem,  which  entailed 
the  laying  of  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  gas  on  the 
seacoast  batteries,  assumed  penetration  by  an  enemy 
raider  into  Hampton  Roads.  In  mid-April  the  local 
Naval  District  furnished  cooperating  naval  units  for 
a  joint  exercise  involving  the  I  l.irbor  Defenses  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  training  program  of  the  Mobile 
Force  included  twenty-four  mile  hikes  completed  in 
seven  hours  or  less.  At  Camp  Pendleton,  one  new  regi 
ment  of  which  90'S  of  the  members  arc  new  recruits 
ol  the  youngest  age  group,  qualified  more  than  95 
of  the  regiment  with  the  Ml  rifle  Another  group, 
undergoing  shakedown  training  on  its  new  mobile  arma¬ 
ment.  has  Urn  taking  triweekly  marches  under  field 
conditions,  starting  before  daylight.  Over  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  limited  service  men  at  Camp  Pendleton 
have  also  qualified  w  ith  the  nfte.  despite  various  handi¬ 
caps. 

I  .utiea I  exercises  ami  field  training  have  Urn  sup 
piemen  ted  by  special  schools.  A  Chemical  Warfare 
School  for  the  Sector,  conducted  at  Fort  Monroe,  has 
provided  basic  training  in  Uith  offensive  and  defensive 
chemical  warfare.  A  special  school  in  unarmed  defense 
lasting  two  weeks  has  been  conducted  in  most  of  the 
units.  And  a  special  two  weeks'  course  conducted  bv  a 


Red  C  'russ  swimming  instructor  inciudtxl  instruction  in 
functional  swimming,  life  saving,  the  use  of  light  U»ts, 
and  artificial  respiration,  ending  with  3n  outdoor  demon¬ 
stration  showing  various  mctliods  of  staving  afloat  de¬ 
spite  full  combat  uniform  and  equipment,  life-saving, 
and  swimming  through  blazing  oil.  I o  cluck  accurately 


Pfc.  George  Tatar  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  demonstrates  the 

Er  technique  of  jumping  fully  clothed,  with  full 
and  rifle,  from  a  high  platform  into  water.  The 
Position  and  folded  arms  minimize  the  effects  of 
the  impact. 
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on  the  progress  <>k  training,  each  unit  inaugurated  an 
"Individual  Proficiency  Card”  system. 

In  addition  to  special  schools  and  training,  the  daily 
routine  of  personnel  firing,  battery  tests,  target  prac¬ 
tices.  tests  of  Standing  Operating  Procedures,  phvsic.il 
conditioning,  and  night  marches,  contributed  to  ini 
proved  proficiency’  in  all  units. 

At  Camp  Thalia,  the  Cape  Henry  Defense  Force  has 
made  excellent  progress  toward  completion  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  on  Easter  Sunday  held  memorial  services  for 
former  comrades  who  have  died  in  the  war. 

Wartime  found  Armv  Day  a  quiet  one.  In  the  sector, 
the  most  noteworthy  observance  was  a  parade  at  Fort 
Monroe  reviewed  by  C«eneral  Tilton,  the  mayors  of  the 
near-by  towns  of  I  lampton  and  Phoebus,  and  the  vice 
mayor  of  Newport  News.  General  Tilton  commented 
that  Armv  Dav  would  best  be  observed  Try  every  man 


in  the  armed  forces,  especially  in  this  sector,  doing  his 
job  just  a  little  bit  better,  and  realizing  that  by  a  vigor 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war  on  all  fronts,  victory  will 
come  that  much  sooner.** 

Distinguished  visitors  to  Fort  Monroe  in  March  were 
members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Mouse  Naval  Af 
fairs  Committee  investigating  wartime  conditions  in 
the  Norfolk- Newport  News  area.  The  committee  was 
entertained  by  General  and  Mrs.  Tilton  at  the  Case¬ 
mate  Club  and  from  host  ami  hostess  learned  the  history 
of  the  legendary  Oozlefinch.  mascot  of  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps. 

I  he  Soldier's  Medal  was  awarded  by  General  Tilton 
to  Corporal  Victor  Natale  of  Warren,  Ohio,  who  was 
cited  by  the  general  for  his  heroism  and  resourcefulness 
in  rescuing  trapped  passengers  from  a  burning  train 
wreck  near  Frederick,  Md.,  last  September. 


Hawaiian  Seacoast 
Artillery  Command 


Bricaduir  General  Rorert  C.  Garrett,  Comrmtruling 
By  CirptiTOi  Donald  E.  Barren 


When  the  Japanese  struck  on  December  7,  1941, 
officers  and  men  of  the  Hawaiian  Seacoast  Artillery 
Command  manned  their  battle  stations  with  speed  and 
orderliness.  Wives  and  sweethearts  were  evacuated  to 
Mainland  United  States.  Everyone  adjusted  himseir 
to  the  realities  of  war.  An  on-vour-tocs  spirit  swept  over 
the  entire  command. 

Early  in  1942  1  leadquartcrs  of  the  I  lawaiian  Sea- 
coast  Artillery  Command  was  moved  to  a  new  home. 
Not  so  long  afterward  the  Headquarters  detachment 
was  converted  into  a  headquarters  and  headquarters 
battery.  Thus  Hawaiian  Seacoast  Artillery  Command 
enlarged  the  scope  of  its  activity  and  training  program. 

Gunnery  training  was  stepped  up  with  emphasis  on 
accuracy  in  bitting  and  speed  in  going  into  action.  No 
phase  of  essential  training  was  overlooked.  The  work 
day  was  extended  well  into  the  hours  of  darkness- 
seven  days  a  week.  “Do  it  now,  tomorrow  will  be  too 
late."  was  the  order  of  the  dav.  Combat  knowledge  and 
the  physical  condition  of  oftierrs  and  men  impimed; 
positions  were  strengthened. 

A  vear  and  five  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
we  can  look  back  and  appreciate  the  tremendous  ac¬ 
complishment  and  the  high  state  of  training  of  Ha 
waiian  Seacoast  Artillery  Command.  Proof  of  this  is 
slwvvTi  by  the  fact  that  every  man,  regardless  of  his 
daily  job.  is  required  to  attain  a  proficiency  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  soldiering.  Each  man  must  attain  a  proficiency 
in  hand-grenade  throwing,  in  the  use  of  the  havonet. 


in  rifle  firing,  in  the  use  of  the  machine  gun.  B.  A.  R  . 
and  tommy  gun;  and  in  the  fine  points  of  first-aid 
treatment. 

This  training  docs  not  exclude  the  peisonnei  of 
I  leadquarters  Battery,  Hawaiian  Seacoast  Artillery 
Command. 

As  any  good  coach  knows,  his  team  can  go  stale  on 
too  much  work  as  i  steady  diet  So  Brigadier  General 
Robert  C.  Garrett  has  not  iwcrlookcd  tnc  importance 
of  morale  and  tecreatinn  to  keep  bis  team  at  highest 
fighting  pitch  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  softball, 
basketball,  and  athletic  teams  have  been  organized  - 
and  inter-unit  schedules  arranged. 

In  their  free  hours,  men  may  frequent  day  room*, 
established  in  the  field;  swim  at  the  nearest  beach,  and 
attend  movies  at  post  theatres.  If  a  theatre  is  not 
available,  movies  are  taken  to  men  in  the  field.  All 
of  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Special  Service  Offi 
cer.  A  short  time  ago  he  produced  an  amusing  melo¬ 
drama  entitled  The  Cline  of  the  Coffin  Nail,  with  aft 
all  soldier  cast  save  for  the  two  feminine  leads.  This 
melodrama,  acted  on  a  trailer  stage,  was  presented  to 
seacoast  artillerymen  at  post  theatres  and  at  their  field 
positions;  ami  other  units  in  the  I  lawaiian  Department 
likewise  saw  it.  The  popular  response  to  it  at  its  every 
performance  was  highly  favorable. 

General  Garrett  and  the  officers  and  men  of  every 
Hawaiian  Seacoast  Artillery  unit  send  you  their  hearti¬ 
est  Aloha  from  the  Hawaiian  islands. 


ihticADu  n  General  Edgar  H.  Underwood,  Commandant 


Bv  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  H.  Scott 


1 o  nuke  foi  uniform  instruction  in  all  pans  of  the 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  Scitool  at  C'ainp  Davis.  \  C , 
changes  have  lx\*n  instituted  which  will  consolidate  all 
depantnents  teaching  in  the  same  field.  Through  this 
innovation  each  department  will  not  just  serve  one  part 
of  the  school  hut  will  instruct  all  students  at  the  school 
in  any  particular  subject. 

I  he  history  ol  the  year-old  AAA  School  has  l>cen 
crammed  with  constant  rapid  expansion  necessary  un¬ 
der  war  circumstances.  Now  under  Brigadier  General 
Edg  ar  II.  Underwood,  Commandant,  the  ttemrndous 
ta4;  Jus  begun  of  tying  together  the  organization  of  the 
school  so  that  the  utmost  return  will  be  realized  from 
the  teaching  efforts,  1  (trough  specialization,  each  de¬ 
partment  will  become  the  “last  word*  m  the  field  it 
covers  so  that  it  can  serve  as  authority  in  its  field  to  all 
in  the  service.  I  hose  who  seek  a  Particular  knowledge 
will  not  he  faced  with  various  authorities  to  interview, 
perhaps  with  confusing  results,  but  will  find  all  they 
need  to  know  in  one  place. 

In  short,  the  new  vet-up  of  the  AAA  School  hat  Itccn 
described  as  a  change  from  an  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  to  a  functional  organization. 

All  AA  instruction  will  come  under  the  Academic 
Division.  There  will  be  seven  departments  under  this 
division,  each  department  with  sub-departments.  Cum 


A  Marine,  a  soldier,  and  a  sailor  take  the  Advanced  Course 
at  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  School. 


nuinications  will  have  Radio,  Wire  and  possibly  Elec¬ 
tronics  sections;  the  Gun  Department  will  have 
Materiel,  Gunnery  and  Firing,  and  Fire  Control  Instru¬ 
ment  suhdepartmems;  the  Radar  Department  will  Ire 
divided  into  Guns.  Searchlight  and  prolrablv  Auto¬ 
matic  Weapons  subdivisions;  the  Automatic  Weapons 
Department  will  have  Materiel.  Gunnery  and  Firing 
sections;  the  Searchlight  Department  will  have  lamp 
Mechanism.  Data  Transmission  D.E.C.,  Power  Plants, 
and  General  Subjects  of  Materiel  and  Technique  under 
it;  the  I  actics  Department  will  he  made  up  of  Com¬ 
mand  nncTStaff'.  Battery  Officers.  Staff  Course  (other 
branches.''  ami  Basic  Tactics  and  Field  Exercises  for 
Officer  Candidates;  under  the  General  Subjects  De¬ 
partment  will  be  Motor  Transportation.  Orientation 
(Master  Gunner).  Target  Recognition,  Miscellaneous 
and  Record  Section 

New  under  the  reotganization  will  lx*  the  Director 
of  Operations  by  which  a  great  deal  of  the  consolidation 
will  he  accomplished.  There  will  be  an  Operations 
Section  under  which  will  be  a  Reproduction  Coordi¬ 
nator.  Schedules,  and  Training  Aids;  Target  Missions, 
Firing  Ranges.  Troop  Requirements,  Class  Rooms, 
Instruction  and  Maneuver  Areas;  and  Transponation. 
Civilian  and  Service  Schools.  Inspectors  are  listed  for 
the  Enlisted  Students,  Officer  Students  and  Officer 
Candidates  sections.  These  Inspectors  will  know  what 
instruction  is  to  be  given  to  each  type  of  student  ami 
make  sure  it  is  given.  An  Intelligence  Information 
Officer  will  supply  latest  inlormation  which  students 
should  have.  An  Instructors  Course  will  acquaint  in 
strut-tors  with  teaching  mctliods. 

Known  previously  as  the  Department  of  Training 
Publications,  that  section  will  lx*  known  as  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Training  Publications.  I  Icadquancrs  will  re¬ 
main  about  the  same  for  administration,  one  of  the 
innovations  being  a  Public  Relations  Officer. 

Ihe  Student  Brigade  will  administer  to  student 
officers  and  officer  candidates.  In  odditinn  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  in  small  arms,  infantry  drill  and  basic 
military  subjects,  fix  Scliool  Regiment  will  admin¬ 
ister  to  the  enlisted  students.  The  108th  Group  will 
furnish  enlisted  men  and  equipment  for  instruction 

Eurposes.  f  no  target  squadrons  of  the  Air  Force  will 
e  under  the  school  to  provide  large!  missions. 


«Vv 


ntrinsically  Corregidor 
is  but  a  barren  war-worn 


rock,  hallowed  as  so  many  other  places 
by  death  and  disaster.  i4 


>  j 


Yet  it  symbolizes  within  itself  that 
priceless,  deathless  thing,  the  honor  of 
a  Nation. 

Until  we  lift  our  flag  from  its  dust, 
we  stand  unredeemed  before  mankind. 


Until  we  claim  again  the  ghastly 
remnants  of  its  last  gaunt  garrison,  we 
can  but  stand,  humble  supplicants, 
before  Almighty  God. 

There  lies  our  Holy  Grail. 


Qeneral  Douglas  MacArthur 
May  6,  1943 


SOUTHERN 

SECTOR 


Eastern  Defense 
Command 


Brigadier  General  I  Iarold  F.  Loomis,  Commanding 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Itolwrt  L.  I  looJ,  )r. 


An  interesting  and  effective  means  of  training  offi¬ 
cers  in  Adjustment  of  Bit  lias  been  instituted  at  the 
Harbor  Defenses  of  Charleston.  Three  officers  from 
each  hattcrv  arc  designated  to  fire  a  3-inch  sub-caliber 
practice.  One  officer  is  assigned  as  battery  commander, 
another  to  the  lateral  adjustment  board  and  the  third 
to  the  range  adjustment  board.  Data  given  these  officers 
consist  of  range,  speed  ami  direction  of  wind,  azimuth 
of  target  and  a  hypothetical  angle  of  travel.  T  hey  are 
directed  to  calculate  firing  data,  construct  adjustment 
charts  and  then  conduct  sub-caliber  firing.  A  complete 
record  is  maintained  of  all  deviations  and  corrections 
ordered.  Upon  completion  of  firing  a  critique  is  con 
ducted  in  which  the  officers  participating  justify  all 
corrections  applied.  It  is  planned  to  give  every  battcrv 
officer  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  similar  cxer 
CISC. 

In  order  to  maintain  I55mtn  mobile  hatteries  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  movement  in  an  emergency  and 
for  landward  firing  and  the  use  of  Field  Artillery 
methods  when  applicable,  the  Sector  Commander  has 
directed  each  buttery  to  schedule  problems  involving 
the  movement  of  one  gun  from  position  at  frequent 
intervals.  These  problems  arc  designed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  all  personnel  in  moving  and  emplacing 
guns,  overnight  bivouacs,  reconnaissance  of  new  posi 
tions,  communications,  camouflage  discipline  and  all¬ 
round  defense  measures. 

A  minor  joint  Ami v- Navy  exercise  of  three  days 
duration,  in  which  all  forces  of  the  Carolina  Sulwcctor 
and  local  Naval  District  were  involved,  was  conducted 
during  the  latter  jurt  of  April.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  it  was  assumed  that  an  enemy  force  had  been 
assigned  the  mission  of  destroying  the  Army  and  Naval 
installations  in  and  around  Charleston.  1  he  enemy 
task  force  was  simulated  by  troops  of  the  Carolina  Sub- 
sector  and  shim  of  the  local  Naval  District. 

The  Field  Artillery  hatteries  of  tlic  subsector  combat 
teams  were  tested  and  graded  recently  according  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Eastern  Defense  Com¬ 
mand.  Eacn  butters  was  assigned  a  given  defensive  po¬ 
sition  to  occupy  in  order  to  defend  against  enemy 


vessels  that  arc  assumed  to  be  beading  toward  shore. 
Grades  were  based  upon  the  ability  of  the  batteries  to 
quicklv  and  accurately  occupy  and  organize  positions; 
establish  bi-lateral  observation  by  survey;  construct 
firing  charts;  and  fire  one  Cl  adjustment  and  two  bat¬ 
tery  concentrations.  Each  Littery  so  tested  received 
excellent  scores. 

Training  in  90mm  batteries  has  been  accelerated 
since  the  return  of  the  group  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  selected  to  attend  a  special  school  offered  by  the 
Commanding  General.  Norfolk  Region,  AAA  Com 
inand.  Eastern  Defense  Command,  in  the  care  and  use 
of  90mm  guns  and  automatic  weapons. 

Continuous  plans  arc  underway  to  increase  the  recre¬ 
ational  facilities  ami  equipment  of  Southern  Sector 
units.  All  units  are  now  receiving  some  type  of  enter¬ 
tainment  <*ffcred  by  the  U.S.O.  Recently,  new  type 
recreational  buildings  were  approved  for  the  combat 
team  camps  at  Carolina  Reach,  North  Carolina,  and 
Atlantic  Beach,  Florida. 

Due  to  the  rapid  promotion  of  enlisted  personnel 
necessitated  by  tin-  activation  of  new  units  and  loss  of 
experienced  noncommissioned  officers  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  material  to  Officer  Candidate  Schools,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  recently  appointed  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  are  not  fully  indoctrinated  in  hasic 
military  subjects  ami  principle'  of  leadership.  In  order 
to  alleviate  this  situation,  the  Florida  Subsector  lias  a c 
rivaled  a  Noncommissioned  Officers  School  for  the  pur 
pose  of  developing  leadership  ami  stressing  hasic  sub 
jeets  Students  who  fail  cither  the  academic  course  ot 
to  meet  required  standards  are  returned  to  their  units 
and  their  commanding  officers  informed  of  the  reasons 
To  insure  the  success  of  the  school,  unit  commanders 
have  been  instructed  to  irlieve  all  noncommissioned  of 
fiects  who  fail  the  school  and  transfer  them  to  another 
unit  within  the  organization. 

The  threemontn  old  Fort  Moultrie  Defender  has 
been  judged  one  of  the  best  Army  mimeographed  news¬ 
papers  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Camp  Newspaper 
Service.  New  York  City.  The  contest  was  open  to  all 
Armv  newspapers. 


BmcAim.it  General  Morris  C.  I  Iandwerk.  Comminuting 
By  Lieutenant  John  H.  Thornton 

The  ever  quickening  tempo  of  troop,  preparing  (or  units  he  able  to  operate  under  all  types  of  Held  condi 
battle  in  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Training  Center  at  tiom.  This  permits  complete  freedom  in  the  selection 
Camp  Edwards  i\  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  tf»e  of  positions,  maintenance  of  field  sanitation,  and  the 
Utc  and  development  of  the  new  firing  tango  and  tacti  conduct  of  bivouac  areas  by  unit  'commanders.  The 
cal  exercise  area  at  \Y  elllleet.  variety  of  locations  offered  at  the  nevv  firing  point  makes 

Approximately  six  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  possible  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ability  of 
wide,  and  overlooking  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  range  is  officers  to  select  and  occupy  positions  and  operate  sue* 
klcallv  located  lot  the  rigorous  training  of  antiaircraft  ccssfully  in  the  field  using  only  TB  A  equipment, 
artillery  units  under  field  conditions.  One  of  the  finest  ('amp  Edwards’  nevv  antiaircraft  artillery  firing 
ranges  in  the  East,  the  site  aff  ords  the  perfect  combi  range  is  also  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  camp  to  enable 
nation  of  an  ideal  firing  point  with  suitable  adjacent  training  center  staff  officers  to  evaluate  a  unit’s  effi- 
terram  for  extensive  tactical  exercises  ciency  in  motor  movement  Combat  convoys  from 

Stretching  atop  a  bluff  which  k  more  than  sixty  feet  camp  to  YVcUBeet  are  carefully  supervised  and  during 
above  the  beach,  the  firing  line  will  accommodate  more  trip  to  the  range,  gas  attacks  and  strafing  planes  are 
than  three  battalions  at  one  time.  To  the  rear  of  the  employed  to  test  convoy  discipline, 
firing  line  is  ample  bivouac  area  for  each  organization  Strong  winds  blowing  in  (rum  the  ocean  across  the 
ouulucting  fire.  sandv  firing  line  provide  units  firing  with  all  the 

live  Y Veil  Beet  tactical  exercise  area  is  located  in  tire  problems  incident  to  desert  operation,  insofar  as  com 
southern  pinion  of  the  area,  and  its  broken  terrain  kiting  the  effect  of  sand  and  wind  on  materiel.  Much 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  tactical  testing  of  units  valuable  information  on  the  maintenance  of  guns  lias 
in  advanced  stages  of  training.  been  obtained  against  this  ideal  background  for  exp-ri- 

1  lie  invpirtant  faclor  considered  in  the  selection  and  ment 
development  of  YY'clIBect  was  that  antiaircraft  artillery  With  the  first  rvpittv  available  from  tiaining  center 
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Edwards  men  arc  nor  fair-weather  soldiers. 

CWf« 

units  mm  in  the  theaters  of  operation,  the  requirement 
that  troops  leave  this  country  in  superior  physical 
condition  has  resulted  in  a  painstaking  simulation  of 
battle  conditions  at  Camp  Edwards  during  every  avail 
able  training  bout. 

All  units  in  advanced  stages  of  training  have  already 
undergone  the  rigors  of  the  nets  AAATC  Conduit 
Course.  An  acre  of  shell  tom,  wire-entangled  ground, 
this  tnrining  feature  offers  close  overhead  fire  with 
machine  guns,  barbed-wire  fences,  surprise  demolitions, 
and  rifle  lire  ftom  a  I  rattle  trench  at  mining  targets 

As  a  prelude  to  the  battle  course,  an  intense  program 
of  physical  toughening  is  a  tegular  feature  of  the  train 
ing  program,  including  a  trip  twice  each  week  through 
the  AAATC  Obstacle  Course  and  constant  psycho¬ 
logical  hatdening  for  comhat  duties. 

Road  inarches  are  an  important  element  in  the 
progressive  physical  conditioning  program  at  Camp 
Edwards  They  form  a  regular  parr  of  the  program  ami 
include  a  twenty  five  mile  hike  under  full  pack,  and  a 
foot  march  to  each  firing  range,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifty-twomilc  stretch  between  Edwards  anti  Well 
fleet. 

The  eontinumis  insistence  that  units  <«perate  under 
field  conditions  has  resulted  tn  the  closest  possible 
supervision  of  all  field  exercises  hv  units  at  Camp  Ed¬ 
wards.  The  umpire  system  has  been  developed:  blank 
ammunition  provided,  midnight  gas  attacks  with  tear 
and  smoke  gas;  constant  strafing  by  low  flying  planes; 
fields  of  dummy  land  mines  sow  n;  surprise  Commando 
raids -all  hove  been  included  as  regular  features  of 
tactical  exercises  to  .kid  realism  to  tactical  problems 

An  especially  important  feature  of  the  tactical  pro¬ 


gram  at  Clamp  Edwards  has  lrecn  the  institution  of 
follow  up  measures  to  insure  that  the  mistakes  in  an 
"occupation  of  position”  will  not  be  repeated.  All  or 
ganizations  ho  LI  critiques  at  which  key  noncummiv 
Moned  officers  take  an  active  part  after  each  exercise.  j 
Recently,  printed  T iKtkd  Notes  have  been  issued  fol 
lowing  each  major  tactical  problem,  in  order  that  all 
units  in  training  may  profit  from  mistakes  and  take 
advantage  of  any  outstanding  innovations  successfully 
tmnxluccd.  Each  major  tactical  exercise  is  minutely 
supervised  and  criticized  by  experienced  staff  officers. 

Brigadier  General  M.  C-.  Handwerk,  commanding 
the  AAA  1C,  has  always  fostered  the  development  of 
junior  officers  in  addition  to  the  regular  unit  training 
program.  A  regular  feature  of  this  policy  in  t event 
weeks  has  Ireen  a  series  of  conferences  on  leadership 
attended  hv  all  officcis  in  the  training  center.  In  the 
groups  and  battalions  this  plan  has  also  Ireen  followed 
Special  classes  in  military  discipline  and  leadership  are 
conducted  for  noncommissioned  officers  in  each  tactical 
unit. 

In  April.  Major  General  J.  A.  Green.  Commanding 
Cicneral  of  the  Antiaircraft  Command,  and  Iris  Chief 
of  Staff.  Colonel  C  \  R.  Schuyler,  were  visitors  at 
the  Training  Center.  While  here  they  inspected  die 
rapidly  gniwing  installations,  touted  the  centralized 
sellouts,  visited  units  in  tactical  position,  and  ottpcctcd 
the  antiaircraft  artillery  firing  ranges  at  Scorton  Neck 
and  WcllHcet. 

With  the  advent  of  warm  weather  at  Camp  Edwards 
an  extensive  schedule  of  retreat  parades  is  in  effect 
Two  AAATC  bands  are  furnishing  music,  definite 
piradc  areas  have  been  indicated  in  Logan  field,  and 
different  battalions  parade  each  evening. 

Still,  amid  the  rush  of  units  readying  themselves  for 
combat,  the  dirt  and  dust  of  battle  conditioning,  the 
formality  of  rcta-at  parade,  minds  ate  active  and  imagi¬ 
nations  busy  with  short-cuts,  streamlining,  improve¬ 
ments. 

A  searchlight  battalion  developed  a  head  harness  for 
utilizing  the  standard  field  phone  as  a  head  and  dies* 
set;  an  automatic  weapons  Iratt.ihon  worked  out  a  water 
chest  to  he  installed  on  a  machine  gun  mount;  a  young 
records  section  officer  improved  the  slide  rule  for  com¬ 
puting  firing  data,  and  an  aircraft  recognition  officer  is 
now  perfecting  a  simple  shadowgraph  device  for  accu¬ 
rately  portraying  the  slurjx-  of  an  airplane  in  the  skv. 

All  this  unified  activity  is  a  further  indication  that 
on  Cape  Cod  antiaircraft  artillerymen  are  not  only  be 
ing  toughened  and  trained,  hut  are  looking  ahead  as 
well. 
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Camp  Davis 


( ii  xuui  Jamks  R.  I  OWNffiN'U,  (  imitmnu/inij 
B>  Lieutenant  li.  H.  Doulcm 


I  !u*  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Training  Center,  a  major 
phase  of  activity  at  this  camp,  underwent  another 
change  in  commanding  generals  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal. 

On  April  26.  Brigadier  General  James  IV  l  ownsend, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
I  raining  Center  at  Camp  I  Iaan,  California,  assumed 
command  ol  the  AAATC  lien*.  Major  General  Hunter 
R.  Oldfield,  who  ha*  been  in  command  of  the  AAATC 
here  rinec  hut  the  latter  pan  of  February,  vs  as  as 

3'  ;nevl  to  command  of  AAATC  at  Camp  Moan.  C  amp 
ministnttivc  machinery  assimilated  the  change  with 
out  a  sputter  in  the  engine. 

Among  outstanding  developments  at  Camp  Davis 
[recently  was  the  establishment  of  an  "infiltration 
course’  as  part  of  the  extensive  training  setup.  Tltc 
infiltration  course,  similar  to  those  created  at  other 
centers  of  training,  will  be  enhanced  considerably  by 
tin  end  ol  spring  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
Other  interlocking  features. 

Ilu*  infiltration  course  is  seventy-five  yards  long  and 
is  cleverly  dotted  with  gullies  and  barbed  wire  oh- 
»udcv  I  and  mines  ate  implanted  at  strategic  -pots. 
T!  u*  mines  arc  set  oil  from  a  control  station  in  a  tower 
overlooking  the  course.  Machine  gun  posts  sweep  the 
tmiiM-  and  actual  hattle  conditions  are  thus  created  to 
inure  trainees  to  warfare  sounds  ami  other  sensations. 

Nearing  completion  also  is  an  arduous  ubstacle 
ctmrse  to  be  used  as  a  warm  up  for  the  infiltration 
course.  I  bis  contains  all  I  be  bugbears  of  ordinate  ob¬ 
stacle  courses.  with  "added  attractions.  Plan  of  train¬ 
ing  officers  here  is  for  batteries  to  be  sent  through  this 
course  on  the  double  and  then,  while'  still  tired,  to  be 
processed  in  the  infiltration  course. 

Other  phases  of  actual  combat  simulation  being 
constructed  m  conjunction  with  the  infiltration  course 
an.'  grenade  courses  for  both  live  and  dummy  grenade 
throwing  practice.  Another  feature  is  a  combat  range 
'[einklcd  ingeniously  with  targets.  Soldiers  will  ad 
*'»nce  through  this  area,  warned  to  lie  on  the  tjui  rive 
****)'  second.  Targets,  controlled  from  a  tower,  will 
|ly  up  suddenly  from  all  directions.  The  soldier  will 
b  expected  to  register  hits,  no  matter  whether  his 
weapon  is  pistol,  rifle  or  submachine  gun  ami  at  wlut 
ever  angle  the  target. 


On  Apnl  21,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  establish 
ment  of  C  amp  Davis  was  officially  noted.  Beyond  the 
fact  it  was  noted  by  camp  officials.  however,  business 
went  on  .i'  'usual."  Since  the  first  camp  headquarters 
unit  moved  in  on  April  21,  1641.  the  camp  has  mush 
roomed  into  the  status  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
training  centers  and  is  the  hub  of  Antiaircraft  /Artillery 
I  raining.  Marry  thousands  of  men  trained  here  ate 
now  in  action  all  over  the  world.  Original  cost  of  the 
camp  was  estimated  at  S 1 7.000.000.  hut  numerous 
additions  have  since  brought  the  figure  much  beyond 
the  initial  estimate. 

Inasmuch  as  this  camp  is  situated  thirty  miles  from 
an  urban  center.  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  considerable 
cllnrt  has  been  c.X|icndcd  in  establishing  recreational 
facilities  for  the  thousands  of  men  stationed  at  (amp 
Davis,  Three  sen  ice  clubs  are  in  continuous  operation 
and  a  fourth  i>  nearing  completion,  Five  movies  pro 
v  ide  diversion  of  an  evening.  In  the  post's  huge  gym- 
nasiiim.  Farnsworth  I  lull,  weekly  Imxing  shows  nrr 
staged  and  these  attract  large  and  enthusiastic  audl 
encev  I  he  camp  has  entered  a  baseball  ti-jin  in  the 
(  apr  Fear  League,  a  lust-ball  organization  centering 
in  near  hv  \\  ilmington  and  considered  to  lie  of  minor 
league  class  \  very  nominal  admission  price  is  charged 
soldiers  at  games  in  Wilmington  and  games  played  on 
the  camp  diamond  are  played  gratis 

Another  week-end  tlivcrsion.il  fcatutc  recently  ar 
tanged  was  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of  (  amp  Davis 
snldiots  to  Orton  Gardens,  one  of  the  show  spot*  of  this 
pan  of  the  South  and  which  every  spring  nas  a  note¬ 
worthy  exhibition  of  azaleas  anti  camellias,  regarded  as 
comparable  to  those  of  the  famed  Charleston.  S  C 
gardens. 

As  Mothers  Day  neared.  Colonel  Adam  L.  Potts, 
(  amp  Commander,  issued  instructions  that  mothers  of 
military  personnel  stationed  at  Camp  Dav  is  vhould  be 
given  preference  for  accommodations  over  the  May 
6  week  end,  at  the  Gitt-st  |  louse  Although  the  mimltrt 
of  moms  was  not  exported  to  accommodate  more  tlian 
a  small  percentage  of  mothers  who  desired  to  visit 
their  sons.  Colonel  Potts  felt  that  the  move  would  make 
it  possible  for  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  sol 
diets  to  see  their  maternal  parents  over  the  Mother's 
Day  week  end. 


HnuiAMi-n  Genkiui.  Ouvtn  l .  Spillfh. 
Conmwntittig  AAA  f( 


By  Captain  Walter  H.  Duttnumn,  Jr. 

"Get  tough— tough  enough  to  lick  the  enemy  hands 
down!"  ha*  become  the  new  lighting  motto  at  this 
Antiaircraft  Artillery  Training  Center  in  the  past  tevo 
months. 

Stewart,  already  all  out  in  learning  to  "Shoot  'Em 
Down,"  ha*  a  ho  gone  all  out  in  miming  fur  physical 
fitness. 

It*  toughest  obstacle  course,  modeled  on  the  famed 
"killer  course"  of  the  Rangers  at  Ft.  George  Cl.  Meade. 
Md.,  wav  officially  dedicated  in  March,  with  Major 
General  Joseph  A  Green,  Commanding  the  Antiair 
craft  Command,  and  General  Spillcr  iooking  on  as 
picked  soldiers  romped  through  its  eighteen  tough  ob¬ 
stacles 

Colonel  Kenyon  P.  Flagg,  Stewart’s  Director  of 
Training,  told  the  troops  at  the  dedication  tliat  courses 
of  this  tvpc  were  designed  to  make  them  the  hardest, 
toughest  and  meanest  fighters  in  tins  man's  Army! 

The  training  center  ctimmandcr  in  a  special  message 
to  the  antiaircraft  tioops  in  April,  compared  tlic  ac¬ 
celerated  physical  hardening  ptogram  to  the  ability  of 
a  pmfessional  Itoxer  to  "take  it"  in  the  ring. 

In  summing  up  the  physical  fitness  program  he 
stated: 

"Hit-  I >csi  tactical  organization  in  the  Army  must 
be  trained  to  take  it  physically  if  it  is  to  carry  on  effi¬ 
ciently  and  victoriously  on  the  field  when  the  going  gets 
tough.  Each  unit  on  this  post  is  taking  steps  to  put  its 
men  in  proper  physical  trim  to  accomplish  this  task. 
Anything  short  of  this  goal  will  result  in  unnecessary 
losses  and  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  group  as  a 
fighting  unit." 

Flic  troops  ire  being  trained  to  do  the  obstacle 
courses  Stewart  now  has  close  to  twenty  of  them— in 
an  average  time  o!  a  minute  and  a  half.  In  addition, 
all  soldiers  get  that*  weekly  periods  of  twenty  minutes 
each  of  difficult  and  strenuous  developing  exercises: 
an  hour  a  week  on  the  bayonet  course,  which  also  lias 
installed  movable  dummies  to  make  it  tougher;  regular 
long  marches  in  full  war  pack;  games  and  sports  as 
time  permits;  anil  as  a  climax  to  this  toughening  up,  a 
run  through  the  famous  "Infiltration  Course."  where 
on  a  miniature  battlefield  live  bullets  are  fired  over  the 


heads  of  the  men  as  they  crawl  through  barbed  wire 
and  shell  holes  while  dynamite  explodes  all  around 
them  to  simulate  shell  fire  and  bombs! 

The  first  Stewart  unit  to  receive  official  recognition 
for  its  high  physical  efficiency  was  the  Antiaircraft  Bat¬ 
talion  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  S.  Mills. 
General  Spillcr  officially  commended  the  unit  for  its 
physical  rating  of  ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  personnel 
qualified  in  its  fourth  week  physical  proficiency  tests 
and  then  for  jumping  this  percentage  to  ninety-seven 
in  its  eighth  ss-eck  tests  This  was  the  Itiglicst  percentage 
made  bv  any  unit  on  the  post  In  his  commendation, 
General  Spiiler  yvrotc  to  Colonel  Mills  that  "In  these 
times,  when  physical  conditioning  is  so  vital,  you  and 
your  officers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  lias  made  possible  the  lx*st  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  rating  of  all  unit*  at  present  in  dm  training 
center." 

Another  vital  phase  of  the  physical  program  luv 
been  initiation  of  judo  courses  for  all  soldiers,  so  dut 
they  can  learn  to  beat  the  J.ip*  at  their  own  game.  The 
judo  classes  arc  given  to  picked  officers  and  men  from 
each  unit,  who  in  turn  go  hack  and  open  unit  classes 
for  all  the  soldiers.  T  he  judo  school  was  begun  under 
tutelage-  of  I  t  Eugene  E.  Morris,  who  learned  the  art 
at  a  Jap  school  near  Inglewood.  Calif.  Morris’  precepts 
were  that  the  Americans  can  easily  heat  the  Japs  yslien 
they  master  judo,  because  of  faster  brain  yvork,  longer 
and  heavier  arms  and  because  "die  American  body  is 
better  adapted  for  making  speed."  Another  physical 
conditioner  opened  in  the  past  tyvo  months  are  two 
mock  up%  ol  ship  s  side-  ami  cargo  nets.  Each  is  a  massive 
twenty-eight-foot  tower  svith  a  vide  wall  over  which  » 
thick  cargo  net  has  been  stretched  The  net,  tied  loosely 
•jj  that  the  men  going  down  get  the  simulated  effect  of 
a  rolling  ship,  is  wide  enough  for  six  men  to  clatnl>cr 
down  abreast. 

A  “Fighting  Men"  series  of  films  has  also  been  insti¬ 
tuted  as  an  adjunct  to  physical  conditioning.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  the  fundamental  lessons  which  already 
have  been  learned  from  World  War  Esso  warfare  and 
to  precondition  soldiers  for  actual  combat.  According  to 
Lieutenant  John  Sidun,  AAATC  Training  .Aids  Co¬ 
ordinator,  these  films  pull  no  punches  and  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  cacn  technique  learned  in  training  bv 
showing  the  consequence*  of  failure  to  apply  it  against 
the  enemy  These  excellent  films  include  such  titles  as 
Kill  or  Gel  Killed.  Crock  that  Tank.  How  to  Get  Killed 
in  One  Easy  Lesson,  VI  iw  Guy,  Curiosity  Killed  a  (  at, 
and  ( *n  Your  Toes. 

A  particularly  efficacious  aid  to  antiaircraft  training 
was  staged  in  March— a  mode!  airplane  contest  to 
foster  the  aircraft  recognition  programs  of  the  AAATC,  ; 
A  total  of  twenty  four  models  of  friendly  and  enemy 
planes  were  mounted  on  jeeps  and  pi  railed  around  the 
camp  as  officers  pointed  out  distinguishing  character* 
tstiev  to  the  men.  The  top  winner  received  an  en¬ 
graved  loving  cup.  the  men  who  built  the  plane  received 
three-day  passes,  and  the  unit  and  men  were  presented, 
letters  of  commendation  from  the  training  center  com 
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rounder  Runners  up  received  parses  and  commenda¬ 
tory  letters. 

\  giant  I  reimportation  Show  to  be  held  early  in  May 
kept  troops  busy  getting  in  their  entries.  The  show,  one 
o!  the  biggest  events  ever  held  at  Stewan,  will  feature 
all  typo  of  (i  I  transportation  and  i>  designed  to 
stimulate  friendly  rivalry  on  the  post  and  emplusize 
the  vital  part  vehicles  play  in  modem  war 

Each  battalion  will  enter  five  types  of  standard  ve¬ 
hicles  and  one  “original”  entry  for  the  show,  with  suit 
able  prizes  and  lienors  to  he  given  the  winners.  The 
'original  contest  is  a  sort  of  side  show  in  which  anv 
!  type  of  transportation  may  he  entered,  such  as  a  pogo 
1  Hick.  a  squaw  and  piqiOQSC,  or  crutches. 

G.  I.  vehicles  will  !<•  judged  on  appearance  of  vehicle, 
engine  and  operator,  anti  also  on  performance,  “origi¬ 
nal  entries  will  lx-  selected  for  performance,  nrigin 
alitv.  appeal  and  technique. 

Stewart  continued  all  out  in  its  scrap  salvage  drive 
in  March  and  April.  Approximately  20.000  pounds  of 
I  excellent  scrap  metal  was  secured  from  old  ahandomd 
REA  electric  lines  on  the  reservation  and  another  ton 
and  a  half  was  taken  from  the  Stewart  firing  ranges. 

In  the  Army-Navy  Salvage  Day  Drive,  Camp  Stewart 
sent  sixty  trucks  to  neighboring  communities  to  assist 
I  m  their  drives,  w  ith  the  result  that  Stewart  was  directly 
responsible  for  another  500,000  tons  of  scrap  and  rubber 
i  being  collected. 

Other  highlights  of  the  March-April  pernd  at  Camp 
Stewjrt:  Outdoor  religious  services  for  Easter  were 
attended  bv  thousands  of  soldiers- the  Red  Cross  drive 
at  Stewart  netted  from  nnlilarv  ami  civilian  personnel 
the  record  total  of  $5,4-K).85—  Blackstonc,  world  famous 
magician,  and  Slim  Summerville,  famous  movie  co- 
l  meilian.  were  featured  in  two  separate  USO  Camp 
shows  that  pUvcd  to  jammed  audienves— Stewart  opened 
a  Recreation  \rca  at  ncar-bv  Savannah  42  miles  north) 
to  aecommixlate  500  soldiers  on  week-end  passes— a 
|  special  convoy  takes  the  soldiers  to  the  area  and  they  re 
I  Ctive  excellent  sleeping  and  shower  accommodations  for 
nnly  nominal  cost,  and  there  is  neither  taps  m»r  reveille 
I  ““Otar  Wool  Ford,  retired  head  of  the  Retail  Credit 
Company,  was  a  guest  ol  Colonel  Ochs  on  a  visit  to 
Stewart.  Mr.  Woolfonl  entertains  numbers  of  Stewart 
soldiers  each  week  end  at  Iris  huge  Altarna  Plantation 
near  Rrunswick.  Go.,  and  lias  been  noted  for  his  1ms- 
pitality  to  Stewart  troops  since  founding  of  the  camp 
in  tlu  winter  of  1940-41— Private  William  II.  Miescl 
of  Chicago  was  the  first  Stewart  soldier  to  leave  for 
Anns  Specialized  Training.  He  went  to  Georgia  Tech, 
Atlanta,  fur  an  advanced  engineering  course— many 
mliers  have  followed  him  to  colleges  in  many  nans  of 
•In-  country  under  the  ASTI’— a  colored  glee  club  was 
‘Uganized  and  bus  made  a  big  hit  with  the  troops,  sing- 
fog  everything  fmm  spirituals  to  modem  variety  num¬ 
ber  and  the  classics— eight  mules  were  pljctxl  in  service 
with  the  Provisional  Guard  detachment  to  he  used  in 
place  of  trucks  us  a  conservation  measure,  and  the 


Six  Camp  Stewart,  Ga„  soldiers  in  full  war  pack  dew  end 
the  “mock-up  of  ship's  side"  course. 


Guard  detachment  started  a  three-acre  Victory  Garden, 
using  the  mules  and  a  plow  a  former  fanner  member  of 
the  Guard  brought  back  from  furlough.  Majot  Deuward 
S.  \\  aid  rep  estimated  that  the  Guard  will  he  able  to 
supply  hall  of  its  mess  from  the  garden  when  it  starts 
producing. 

The  christening  of  vehicles,  power  plants,  supply 
tents,  guns  and  other  equipment  started  at  Camp 
Stewart.  Ga,»  with  the  first  warm  breezes  of  spring. 

I  he  quarter -ton  teeps  appeared  lust  w  ith  their  feme 
nine  nom  de  plumes,  and  from  the  first  dav  “Daisy” 
and  "Marie  snowed  up  on  a  jeep  bumper  or  Irood,  it 
was  a  race  among  drivers  to  get  tlieir  girls  names  on 
their  vehicles 

Sentimental  gentlemen  from  Georgia.  iexas  New 
^ork,  Pennsylvania.  W  isconsin  and  forty  three  «jther 
states  arc  in  the  “naming"  game  Itot  and  heavy  at  this 
antiaircraft  anillery  training  center,  where  it  is  a  com- 
munplatr  siglit  to  see  a  lumbering  two  and  nne-half  ton 
dump  truck  chugging  along  under  the  banner  of  a 
favorite  girl  friend  or  lamed  movie  actress. 

One  of  the  antiaircraft  units  adopted  the  "bee" 
theme  for  vehicles  and  power  plants.  Thev  painted  a 
humble  bee  on  ibcit  supply  tent;  a  "husv  bee"  is  a 
power  plant  and  "honey  bee"  is  a  director  attached  to 
the  fire  unit. 

Each  gun  section  has  a  related  name— Wasp,  f  lornet 
and  Yellow  Jacket,  for  example.  There  also  is  a  “lazy 
bee"  section. 
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lUtu  .uiiu!  Gi  m  tt a l  (  D  Y.  Ostrom.  <  ommtfndblg 
Hi  I  Jeutenanl  l:nmklin  l  .  Dribt'rt 


The  biggest  recent  event  at  ihc  Nation's  Scacosst 
I  raining  Center  has  l>ern  the  arrival  of  Brigadier 
Cencr.il  Ostrnm  from  the  South  Pacific  Area,  to  assume 
command  of  the  Center.  Cicncral  Ostrom  received  hi> 
commission  in  1916  arul  has  served  in  France  during  the 
last  war  in  addition  to  his  service  in  command  of  a  Task 
liircc  “somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific."  Keynote  ol 
General  Ostrom’s  policy  will  he  serious  and  tougher 
training  ol  men  with  more  of  u  slant  toward  immediate 
cumhat  duty  upon  completion  of  training  here¬ 
in  line  with  the  tougher  training  of  the  men.  a  new 
Infiltration  Course  has  been  constructed  and  is  now 

Kut  to  use  unde i  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  T.  F. 

uesching  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Close  Combat 
School  of  Camp  Hood.  Texas.  The  course  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  no-man’s  land,  complete  with  fox  holes,  harlxd 
wire  and  trenches.  During  the  progress  of  the  trainee 
through  the  course,  live  ammumtiun  is  fired  over  the 
trainee's  head  bv  carefully  trained  machine  gun  experts. 

Physical  Training  and  Calisthenics  Intve  also  taken 
on  a  more  strenuous  slant  with  the  addition  of  hikes 
and  marches  up  and  down  the  sands  of  the  beach  and 
climbing,  dipping  and  sliding  up  and  down  the  steep 
gravel  clifTs  which  line  the  bench. 

New  officers  assigned  to  this  camp  arc  reouind  to 
undergo  a  very  intensive  Refresher  Course  which  em¬ 
phasizes  physical  conditioning,  practice  lectuics,  and 
actual  artillery  drill  on  the  various  types  of  materiel 
which  are  in  use  at  CARTG* 

I  lit  regular  training  program  is  being  made  as  prat 
licnl  as  possible  with  numerous  devices  ami  “gadgets" 
made  by  the  ever-expanding  Library  and  Shop  of 
the  I  raining  .Aids  section  of  ST.  Actual  field  demon¬ 
strations  ate  conducted  in  the  const  run  ion  and  deto 
nation  of  booby  traps,  In  communications  courses,  the 
T«  lephoni  School  students  put  on  a  field  demonstration 
to  supplement  lectures  held  in  the  Iwttery  areas.  Each 
student  of  the  school  takes  a  small  group  of  trainees 
and  gives  practical  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  field  tele¬ 
phone  and  field  switchlxuml.  Other  field  demonstrations 
and  demonstration  areas  being  planned  include  such 
subjects  as  Camouflage  ami  Field  Sanitation.  The 
Camouflage  area  shows  proper  concealment  and  pro 
test u >n  against  enemy  observation  hv  presenting  both 
sides  of  the  picture.  In  one  part  of  the  area,  a  trainee  is 
shown  how  an  ordinary  installation,  fax  hole  or  bivouac 


area  stands  out  and  is  easily  detected  while  in  another  E 
part  of  the  area,  the  correct  way  of  protective  conceal-  ] 
mem  and  camouflage  is  shown. 

Another  course  recentlv  added  to  the  Schools  of  ihc  1 
CARTC  is  the  Cadre  School  where  noncommissioned 
officer  material  is  given  instruction  and  guidance  in  how¬ 
to  conduct  training  demonstrations  and  lectures.  Eve-  | 
ning  Mathematics  courses  arc  held  several  nights  a  week 
with  the  assistance  of  two  high  school  teachers  hum  a  | 
near-by  city  for  those  trainees  who  intend  to  jpplv  lor 
OCS  or  one  of  the  various  Enlisted  Specialists  Course* 
at  Fort  Monroe. 

I  he  CARTC  recently  opened  its  own  meteorological 
station  under  the  direction  ol  Lieutenant  Sprang.  Dis-  i 
trihution  to  near-by  posts  is  made  of  daily  met  messages 
When  any  firing  is  held  at  the  artillery  range,  hourly  1 
messages  are  compiled.  This  means  that  the  Met  Station 
is  kept  very  busy  as  the  Artillery  Range  receives  almost 
daily  use  between  the  various  training  units  of  the 
CAR  I  C  and  near-by  field  units  who  come  in  to  use  the 
facilities  for  their  target  practice.  I 

Flic  CARTC  Rand  is  now  playing  concrrts  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  on  tin-  main  parade  ground.  These  con  I 
verts  are  very  popular  with  the  men  and  their  guests 
Other  recreation  takes  the  form  of  dances  at  the  Port 
Service  Club  and  at  the  newly  opened  IISO  Building 
in  the  near-by  city.  A  “Girls'  Battalion."  formed  by  the 
City  l ISO  furnish  cs  (tanners  for  these  dances.  j 

Overnight  marches  have  taken  on  a  more  practical 
aspect  hv  actual  practice  in  reconnaissance  and  occupa 
tion  of  positions,  defense  against  air  attack,  camouflage 
discipline  and  the  like.  Mobile  weapons  are  taken  along 
an  tlie  marches  anil  actual  emplacement  ami  conceal 
ment  is  done.  1 

Night  training  is  held  by  each  unit,  and  a  nine 
-.ponding  number  of  (tours  off  arc  given  during  the 
same  week.  I  his  system  has  helped  considerably  to 
solve  such  problems  os  the  shortage  of  help  in  the  post 
barber  shops  and  also  allows  trainees  to  get  to  toivn  * 
during  tlie  day  in  order  to  do  any  personal  shopping  | 
they  may  wish  to  do. 

An  Easter  Sunrise  Service  was  held  on  the  edge  of  I 
tlie  reservation  by  the  Post  Chaplains  and  the  City  Min-  j 
i«tcrs.  Mjnv  of  the  towns  people  attended  to  swell  the 
eruwd  of  trainees  w  ho  were  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  turn  over  and  deep. 


Camp  Wallace 

Bmcaoler  General  I  Iuch  N.  1  Jkjiiuck, 

Commantiitt£  A  ARK 

By  Lirutcnnttl  fames  C.  MclXmiel 

"  This  is  absolutely  the  nicest  camp  I  have  ever  seen" 
were  the  words  of  Unrulier  General  Glare  II.  Arm¬ 
strong  on  the  morning  following  his  arrival  to  tempo 
l  ranlv  assume  command  of  Gamp  Wallace  during  the 
absence  of  Brigadier  General  I  lugh  N.  I  lerrick  due  to 

■  .illness. 

General  Armstrong,  who  has  obtained  wide  and 
vaned  experience  at  many  posts  in  the  States  as  well  as 
in  the  Philippines  anil  Panama,  "dropped"  into  Gamp 
Wallace  out  of  the  sky  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
I  camp  ami  give  necessary  supervision  to  tnis  AARTG, 
I  concentrating  on  training  ol  the  haidened  individuals 
i  necessary  for  comhat  service. 

General  l  lerriek  returned  to  duty  in  the  latter  pait 
I  of  May. 

I  he  newest  invention  in  Gamp  Wallace  is  the 
"Kirk"  adapter  for  firing  the  90mm  gun  excjliher  with 
a  .SO  caliber  water-cooled  machine  gun.  The  firing  is 
angle  shot,  all  tracer  ammunition,  with  the  primary 
I  purpose  of  training  in  firing  for  antimechanized  defense. 

Pour  of  the  important  features  of  this  aelapter  are  the 
dmplu  ity  of  construction,  the  availability  of  materials 
I  Used,  the  ease  with  which  it  max  lie  mounted  on  the 
gun.  and  results  obtained. 

Major  lUihcrt  I).  Kirk.  AAR’IC.  t  amp  Wallace  gun 
I  uen  officer,  designer  of  the  adaptor  built  it  in  one 
i  dux  5  time.  The  machine  gun  is  mounted  by  retnoxing 
dur  breech  block,  thus  uiloxving  the  adapter  to  be  placed 
wiih  a  snug  fit  in  the  breech  ring.  The  machine  gun  is 
dun  placed  and  locked  in  the  cradle  of  the  M2AI  ma- 

■  thine  gun  mount.  The  cradle  of  the  mount  M2AI  with 
thr  machine  gun.  is  removed  from  the  pedestal  and 

|  leg'  to  that  the  pintle  may  he  placed  through  a  AVj  inch 


diameter  hole  in  the  adapter  on  the  90mm  gun.  thus 
mounting  the  >0  caliber  machine  gun  as  an  cvea liber 
gun  The  cradle  of  the  M2AI  mount  permits  adjust 
ment  in  elevation  and  the  adapter  permits  adjustment 
in  azimuth  for  bore-sighting 

fins  adapter  is  made  front  txvo  pieces  of  4"  x  8"  \ 
1 7"  blocks  of  xvood,  placed  together  to  form  an  8"  x  8” 
square  17  inches  long  and  shaped  to  fit  snugly  in  the 
brcrcli  ring  in  place  »f  the  breech  block.  A  4Vi  uiclt 
hole  is  cut  longitudinally  through  the  center  of  the 
adapter  to  accommodate  the  pintle  of  the  cradle  holding 
the  machine  gun.  Around  the  top  of  the  adapter  block 
is  clamped  a  snap  of  iron  xvhich  serves  two  puqx>ses 
(1)  in  reinforce  the  wooden  blixk  to  prevent  splitting 
and  (2)  to  hold  the  yoke  xvhich  prevents  the  machine 
gun  from  getting  out  of  orientation  in  azimuth. 

I  he  machine  gun  is  oriented  in  azimuth  bv  using  its 
sights  and  in  elevation  In  using  a  1?  inch  rod  placed  in 
the  barrel  and  extending  from  it  to  form  a  surface  paral¬ 
lel  to  tin  axis  ol  the  bore  to  support  a  gunner's  quad 
rant 

I  be  Kirk  adapter  has  been  tried  and  tested  xxith  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  When  the  preliminary  test  firing  was 
conducted  on  the  beach  at  fort  San  Jacinto,  Galveston, 
Texas,  a  fc'xs  weeks  ago,  the  results  were  most  encourag¬ 
ing.  A  ded -carried  target,  four  by  six  feel,  timed  by  a 
jeep  at  a  speed  of  18  to  20  miles  per  hour  provided  a 
course  xvith  a  range  of  4x0  yards  at  midpoint  and  750 
yards  at  die  Hank  limits  of  fire.  Tiring  on  one  course 
x\cre  two  NCO’s.  without  previous  antimechanized 
linng  experience,  xvho  succeeded  in  making  7  hits  out 
ol  the  10  rounds  fired  on  that  course 

1o  insure  single  shot  fire,  the  ammunition  belt  max 
be  loaded  alternate))  trace*  and  empty  cartridge  case 
However,  this  necessitates  the  pulling  luck  of  the  boll 
handle  to  load  after  each  shot  is  fired. 

The  ^0  calilier  tracer  ammunition  fullness  xery 
closely  the  vine  trajectory  as  the  90mm  ammunition 
up  to  900  yards  I  hus  the  firing  of  90mm  cxcfllibcr  bv 
the  use  of  the  Kirk  adapter  will  greatly  aid  the  training 
of  firing  in  antimechanized  defense. 


Major  Robert  D.  Kiris  (on  right),  orienting  the  Machine 
Gun  in  elevation  bv  using  a  gunner's  quadrant. 


W  if  w 


Br.ir.Aim:  it  Gencrai  Iuiiv  II.  Maynard.  <  ommanJing 
Barrage  lialloon  Training  Center 

li r  I  ieutenant  F  K.  Alexander 


The  largest  balloon  barrage  ever  assembled  here  Having  seen  a  barrage  as  a  whole,  the  press  rrpre 
flew  mer  Camp  f  vson  April  28  anti  2l>.  as  the  Barrage  seniativcs  were  taken  to  individual  sites  to  sec  the  actual 
Balloon  Training  Center  was  host  to  newsreel  camera  handling  and  operation  of  both  types  of  balkxms  used  in 
nun.  press  plKitographers.  and  representatives  of  na-  the  demonstration. 

tinnal  news  setvices  and  pictorial  magazines  1  he  most  photogenic  event  on  the  program  was  » 

Mote  than  160  balloons.  both  low  altitude  and  very  demonstration  of  the  mobile  use  for  the  very  ton  altf- 
lou  altitude  types,  made  up  the  barrage  that  strung  it*  tude  balloons;  in  this  instance  a  truck  convoy  and  a 
lethal  cables  into  a  network  of  protection  alxiut  the  column  of  troops  marching  along  a  mod.  Charges  of 
camp.  It  wa*  an  impressive  sight  for  the  visitors  as  these  TNT  were  exploded  to  simulate  bombing  ami  strafing 
silvrrv  sentinels  pointed  their  noses  skyward  and  arose  of  the  mad  by  "enemy  planes.  YY  ith  newsreels  grind 
from  then  hidden  places  in  the  woods  and  fields  about  mg  out  their  film,  the  men  took  to  covet  and  sprayed 
the  camp.  the  “enemy  planes"  with  rifle  fire,  while  hatloon  crews 

Cameramen  were  placed  at  a  vantage  point  on  the  on  the  truck  convoy  *cnt  their  balloons  scampering  aloft 
Weather  Station  tower  right  in  the  center  of  the  bar-  in  protect  the  unit  from  being  strafed, 
rage.  They  heard  the  "red  alert"  command  given  by  the  The  tuodav  demonstration  was  arranged  by  Bnga- 
barrage  control  officer  and  saw  the  instantaneous  re  dicr  General  John  B.  Mavnard,  Commanding  General 
sponst  its  balloon*  climbed  into  the  air  from  the  manv  of  the  Barrage  Balloon  Training  Center,  jnd  Colonel 
siu>s  about  the  camp.  Falkncr  1 1 card  of  the  War  Department  Bureau  of  Pub 


"ALHRT!"  There  is  no  hesitation  about  getting  off  the  road. 
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The  enemy  »tra(«  tincli  few  and  fleeting  targen. 


lie  Relations  in  Washington.  Newsreel  cameramen  were 
present  lrom  Paramount.  M  OM.  All  American  News, 
ami  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  Photographers  were  also 
present  as  representatives  ■>!  Life  Magazine,  iN’eies- 
ticele,  the  Associated  Press.  International  News  Photos, 
ami  Acme  News  Pictures. 

Colonel  L.  C..  L  Weijetmon  of  the  Netherlands 
Embassy  in  Washington,  and  Colonel  Zioojin  Radoy- 
chich  of  the  Yugoslavian  Amtv  visual  the  Barrage  Bal 
loon  I  raining  Center  the  end  of  April. 

Early  in  April;  Camp  Tyson  received  certificates  en 
titling  this  Camp  to  fly  the  "Minute  Man"  Hag  with  the 
’"I  superimposed,  anil  also  the  Special  War  Depart¬ 
ment  "Minute  Man"  flag  with  the  wort!  "Army"  super¬ 
imposed,  as  a  recognition  of  the  splendid  record  of  war 
bond  purchases  at  this  Camp. 

The  fifteenth  class  of  officers  was  graduated  from 
die  Barrage  Balloon  School,  April  10.  They  were  ad 
dressed  by  Colonel  J.  H.  Cochran,  Executive  Officer  of 
tlu  BBTC.  The  sixteenth  class  will  receive  its  diplomas 
toon. 

A  new  Book  Store  has  been  opened  at  tire  Barrage 
Balloon  School  at  which  soldiers  may  buy  texts,  drill 
manuals,  and  pamphlets  published  bv  the  Publications 
Division  of  BBTC  Officers  and  men  can  thus  keep 
abreast  of  new  material  as  it  is  developed  into  text¬ 
book  form. 

The  generosity  of  Camp  Tyson  soldiers  was  reflected 
in  their  response  to  the  Bed  Cross  Drive  and  the  March 
of  Dimes  3ppcal.  A  total  of  512,500  was  contributed 
io  the  Bed  Cross  and  51.050.25  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt's  Infantile  Paralysis  Fund.  The  latter  was  a  one- 
day  drive. 


I  he  Cat  Bag,  official  camp  paper,  entered  its  second 
year  of  publication  April  21.  It  started  as  a  four  page 
tabloid  and  is  now  a  twelve  page  paper  appearing  each 
Wednesday  and  is  distributed  free  to  all  units  on  the 
Post.  It  is  edited  by  the  BB  I  C  Public  Relations  Officer. 

Camp  Tyson  will  have  its  first  official  baseball  team 
this  year.  A  Service  Team  League  is  being  planned  for 
Lcnnessee  and  Kentucky  and  a  strong  Camp  Lvson 
team  is  liemg  groomed  for  the  schedule.  Last  season  the 
Camp  had  no  official  team;  each  hatialion  had  its  own 
club  and  played  an  Inter  Battalion  schedule  This  ac¬ 
tivity  will  Ijc  continued  by  Lieutenant  Butted  Dossctt. 
Special  Services  Officer  for  BBTC.  The  schedule  is  ar 
rangal  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  training. 

I  he  attractive  Amphitheater,  built  late  last  summer 
in  a  natural  dell,  has  been  enlarged  for  this  sear's  con 
certs  and  shows  and  will  now  seat  some  7.000  spectators. 

Morale  among  tlu.*  battalions  and  VLA  lutteries  is 
high  and  competition  keen  in  both  sjxirts  and  training 
program  Records  fell  thick  and  fast  as  the  organizations 
took  their  turns  on  the  rifle  range  and  the  physical  pro 
ficienty  course. 

I  he  Barrage  Balloon  Board  which  is  constantly  lest 
ing  equipment  lus  numerous  projects  under  considera¬ 
tion.  1  hese  include  a  tent  hangar;  American  VLA  bal¬ 
loons,  both  single  and  in  tandem;  uimnuinic.it torts  re¬ 
quirement;  fabrics  ami  proofing  for  fabrics;  winch  mod- 
dilations,  winch  loading  equipment  and  load  lugger; 
equipment  for  water  home  sites,  and  a  mobile  hydrogen 
generator. 

General  Maynard  started  hi*  second  year  as  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  BBTC  last  February  16. 


Bermuda  Base  Command 

Bucadieii  C>  n'eral  A.  G.  Sthonc.  Commanding 
By  C.f jitain  Gtwge  E-  .Myers 

\  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  Bermuda  Base  Onn 
mand  will  have  to  remain  locked  in  W'ar  Department 
files  until  after  the  war  is  over— at  least  the  military 
secrets  of  the  Command  will  have  to  remain  so.  But 
other  events  of  the  Command  are  newv—and  -ome  of 
them  arc  big  news  lor  they  affect  the  very  mode  ot  life 
of  the  several  thousand  people  who  inhabit  this  nine 
tern  square-mile  vacation  isle.  1  hat  news  is  being 
written  everv  day  for  the  observant  individual  to  sec— 
and  a  great  deal  is  written  in  the  headlines  ol  local 
newspapers  where  even  the  most  unol»crving  cannot 
fail  to  catch  the  import  of  what  lie  sees. 

The  first  annual  Lily  Bow!  Football  game  played  in 
Hamilton,  the  capital  of  the  island,  January  3.  1943, 
was  just  >uch  an  event  It  introduced  to  this  British 
dominion  American  football  in  all  its  color  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  While  Mime  7,000  people  watched,  a  United 
States  Armv  team  captained  hiv  Lieutenant  K.  W 
Murphy,  CAC.  pounded  out  a  19  to  18  victory  over  a 
United  States  N.tvv  team,  file  game  was  complete 
with  the  thrills  of  the  goat  American  sport— even  to  a 
blocked  kick  for  point  after  touchdown  in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  struggle  hy  which  the  Army  retained  its 
lead  and  the  narrow  victory  Former  college  players  on 
both  service  trams  presented  an  excellent  brand  of 
play  considering  conditions  such  as  a  restricted  training 
period  and  the  use  of  a  revamped  cricket  field  for  a  grid 
iron.  The  Bermuda  Base  Band  maneuvered  in  true 
collegiate  style  between  halves,  and  even  the  Army 
mule  and  the  Navy  goat  gave  authentic  touches  to  the 
scene.  The  trophy— a  football  poised  on  a  pedestal— is 
appropriately  enough  carved  out  of  famed  Bermuda 
cedar  and  will  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
team  dial  wins  it  time  years  in  a  ruw. 

Local  residents,  including  the  popular  governor  of 
the  island.  Viscount  Knollvs,  enjoyed  die  spectacle— 
and  thus  American  football  howtxl  its  way  onto  the 
island,  presumably  for  a  stay  of  another  ninety-seven 
years.  I  he  sports  activities  of  the  States  arc  finding  their 


ways  into  the  life  of  the  island  in  oilier  fields  too,  with 
British  troops  finding  American  softhall  an  enjovahlc 
pastime,  for  instance. 

I  he  economic  influence  of  the  American  base  with 
its  troops  is  something  one  can  also  read  in  the  head¬ 
lines.  the  past  vear  lias  luvn  one  uf  die  most  prosperous 
in  the  islands  history.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  local  people  who  felt  that  Bermuda's  prosperity  was 
hopelessk  tin!  un  in  the  tourist  trade.  But  with  tourist 
income  abolished,  the  island  has  found  in  the  American 
base  pcrvmnc!  a  new  source  of  income— an  income  that 
svill  he  a  steadying  influence  of  thi  economic  life  here. 
And  with  the  return  of  the  tourist  and  vacationist  after 
the  war.  Bermudians  can  contemplate  a  bright  financial 
future.  What  that  tourist  trade  will  lie.  can  he  lelt  to 
the  wildest  of  imaginations,  for  air  travel  will  bring 
this  vocational*  patadisc  within  a  few  short  hours  of 
the  mainland  and  make  of  the  island  a  crossroad*  of 
international  travel. 

Other  changes  are  in  the  air— the  a*sult  of  the  war 
ami  the  American  Irises .  \  Parliamentary  committee 
is  alrradv  sounding  public  reaction  to  the  introduction 
of  private  motor  vehicles.  (Heretofore,  motor  vehicles 
owned  bv  the  Colonial  government  were  the  only  ones 
in  use  until  defense  forces  placed  others  in  operation 
on  the  narrow .  white  coral  roadways  of  the  island  ) 
Tlris  is  onlv  one  of  the  straws  in  the  wind.  More 
changes  are  bound  to  come  in  the  quiet  easy  going 
life  of  the  island  where  an  uuto  is  still  more  of  a  novelty 
than  a  horse  ami  carriage  to  the  native  population. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  lew  months 
as  far  as  the  local  defense  forces  was  concerned  was  the 
visit  of  Lieutenant  General  Drum,  commanding  E-ist- 
em  Defense  Command  and  First  Army  of  which  the 
Bermuda  Base  Command  is  a  part.  In  his  short  stay 
on  the  island.  General  Drum  thoroughly  inspected  the 
base  and  the  outposts  of  the  island’s  delenses.  His 
commendatory  comments  and  his  remarks  about  the 
vital  part  such  bases  as  Bermuda  play  in  the  war  effort 
brought  encouragement  to  troops  who  are  only  too 
anxious  to  get  to  a  theater  where  "something  is  doing.” 

Probably  the  biggest  morale  builder  of  all  for  the 
American  troops  on  the  island  was  the  introduction  late 
in  1942  of  IISO  Camp  Shosvs  to  the  command.  Since 
that  time,  several  units  have  played  the  island  including 


Scenes  from  Bermuda's  first  football  game. 
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Mich  name  stars  as  Kay  Francis.  Carole  Landis.  Martha 
Rave,  Mitzi  Mavfatr  and  several  others  prominent  in 
«3gt\  screen  and  radio.  Their  performances- and  each 
tjoupe  literally  gave  dozens  of  performances— were  pre¬ 
sented  to  troop  concentrations  all  over  the  island.  Make¬ 
shift  stages  and  hastily  erected  tents  for  dressing  nxims 
were  features  of  many  open  jir  performances  which 
brought  cheer  and  entertainment  not  only  to  our  own 


.troops  hut  also  to  dune  of  our  Allies  stationed  on  the 
island.  The  shows  bring  a  little  hit  of  life  from  home  to 
the  men— and  they  really  like  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  rigid  training  programs,  the  target 
practices,  ihe  drills,  the  exercises,  tnc  practice  alerts  are 
still  the  order  of  the  slay  for  uppermost  in  all  minds  is 
the  job  at  hand— the  maintenance  of  a  capable,  alert 
defense  of  a  vital  Atlantic  base. 


Tf  Iff  Tf 


Bmicauikr  General  Dali  D  1 1  IN  man. 
C.V/Miifmodirig  AAATC 


The  lirst  representative  of  an  AAATC  trained  Ait- 
1  borne  unit— Captain  (now  Major)  Thomas  II.  Cawey 
■[  —  rrturned  recently  from  the  South  Pacific  area  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  battle  experience  to  other  Airborne 
I  units  in  training. 

Major  Corcv.  whose  outfit  left  the  AAATC  last 
L  glimmer.  told  how  his  unit  defended  a  jungle  airdrome 
against  Japanese  attack  from  land,  sea,  and  air.  I  !c 
K  (aid  that  on  one  occasion  a  force  of  1500  Jap  came 
L  ashorv  Imt  during  the  furious  fighting  which  followed 
l  onlv  six  Jap  were  captured.  It  was  presumed  the  rest 
Urn*  killed 

“1  he  Jap  soldier,’’  said  Major  Corey,  "is  just  a>  tough 
I  as  you  ve  heard  he  is  hut  intelligence  and  initiative  are 
j  001  nceessarilv  part  of  his  equipment.  At  one  point 
Rj®U,,nK  *1  battle  a  party  of  eighty  Jap  moved  down  a 
r',Jd  in  column  of  fours.  Australians  opened  fire  on 
■  them  with  Bren  guns  Instead  of  dispersing,  the  Jap 
Jdn»pped  to  one  knee  and  awaited  orders.  Sixty  were 

i Wlcd  before  they  dispersed.’* 

Major  Corey’s  organization  took.  part  in  an  engage 
®em  which  netted  twelve  out  of  fourteen  Jap  planes 
ITbr  fourteen  Zeros  approached  the  Allied  Airdrome, 
I  evidently  thinking  it  had  heen  captured  according  to 

I  m.  Ground  troop  op-ned  fire  ami  knocked  down 
►teven  while  P40s  arose  and  got  three.  Two  were 
ttriv  Limed 


On  a  greatly  expanded  scale.  /\irborne  naming  con¬ 
tinues  at  AAAI  C.  to  add  to  the  units  that  are  jlrradv 
in  action  on  practically  every  front.  Applications  for 
assignment  to  the  Airborne  AA.  which  arc  essentially 
volunteer  outfits,  have  received  a  decided  impetus  since 
Mapsr  Coreys  arrival.  In  addition  to  an  unusually 
ngorous  training  schedule,  a  full  sized  mock-up  of  a 
military  transport  plane  is  used  to  teach  loading  and 
unloading  operations. 

Lieutenant  LorrtSt  V  Leo.  USN.  with  a  detach 
metit  of  eighteen  Naval  officers  and  enlisted  men.  all 
veterans  »>l  Pearl  1  larfinr  or  other  South  Pacific  actions, 
left  AAA'l  C  in  February  after  a  three  weeks  course*  in 
the  latest  antiaircraft  methods. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  use  of  aircraft  against 
naval,  as  well  as  land  targets,  many  valuable  ideas  were 
exchanged. 

Commanding  Officers  nf  every  antiaircraft  station  in 
lexas  gathered  early  in  February  to  meet  with  their 
C  hief,  Major  (General  Joseph  A.  Green,  Commanding 
General  ol  the  AA  Command,  Armv  Ground  Forces. 

I  lie  training  schedule  was  relieved  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  by  visits  of  distinguished  visitors  during  January 
and  February.  Major  \\  ilium  B.  Smithcrs.  a  wounded 
veteran  of  Guadalcanal,  spoke  to  an  audience  of  several 
thousand  officers  and  men.  I  Ic  told  them  that  "Disci 
pline  is  the  most  important  clement  of  success  in  exam 
Ixit  Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  B.  Puller.  USMC.  also 
addressed  a  large  audience.  Colonel  Puller,  in  the 


The  Naval  detachment  which  studied  antiaircraft  methods 
at  Fort  Bliss  AAATC  in  February. 

M ifMl  furpi  Pkmt* 
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course  of  Ins  re-marks,  said.  “W  hen  we  got  m  the  Iasi 
war.  it  was  oxer  We  just  puslud  it  (no1  \V  hen  we 
got  into  i hr  war  in  Europe  this  lime,  the  war  was  also 
oxer— I  filler  Ii.kI  xx'on  it! 

CdnuncnttDg on  the  Japs,  Colonel  Puller  said  "The 
Japs  can’t  take  it’  I  myscll  luxe  seen  a  company  of 
J.ijw  cowering  in  a  ravine  while  undergoing  an  intense 
artillerx  barrage.  Then  xxcrc  screaming  and  xvhimpcr 
ing.  much  as  xxv  xxould  expect  our  more  limkl  women 
folk  tn  do. 

He  continually  emphasized  the  need  for  the  killer 
instinct  in  the  American  soldier.  “Our  enemies  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  xvords  chivalry  and  sports 


Airbonu-  troops  practice  unloading  operations  from  a 
full-sued  mock-up  transport  plant  at  Fort  Bliss  AAATC- 

A»i»n«(  i\ep*  fMi 


M.«V  ftoie  I 

mamhip.’  Thev  are  out  to  kill,  to  exterminate,  u>  an-  1 
nihilate.  hy  any  manner  t»r  method.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that.  too.  If  xxe  don't  learn  to  hate  and  to  kill,  well;  J 
it  will  just  lie— too  had!" 

Colonel  Luis  Lennon.  M  .  of  the  Chilean  Army,  4 
member  of  a  military  mission  to  the  United  States.  1 
spent  a  week  as  guest  of  Bngadict  General  James  B. 
Crawford,  inspecting  the  firing  points  and  other  instal-  j 
Uttons.  Colonel  Irrinon  expressed  lumself  as  most 
favorably  impressed  xxith  tlxc  materiel  available  and  the  | 
training  methods  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Commundet  Ro.uk  \\  aring.  National  American 
I  .cgion  Commander,  and  Brigadier  C*eneral  E.  \V. 
Smith  ol  the  War  Depaitment,  visited  the  I  raining 
Center.  Commander  Waring  noted  that  "I  raining  lor 
cnmlkjt  conditions  is  far  better  now  than  it  xvas  in  the 
last  xvar.” 

During  the  month  of  April  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Wur  visited  AAA7C.  On  April 
4th  Under  Secretary  Robert  P  Patterson  and  his  party, 
arriving  by  plane,  xxcre  taken  t«»  I  lucco  Firing  B.mgc 
w  here  various  types  of  AA  Artillery  were  obserxed  in 
action  against  tadiocontrolled  plants  and  simubted 
tank  targets. 

Sccreiaiv  ol  War  Henry  l-  Snmson  visited  tlie 
Training  Center  April  21st  during  a  munne  rratning 
inspection  tout  and  witnessed  the  same  show  that  xvas 
staged  during  Under  Secretary  Patterson's  visit.  Sccrc- 
tarv  Stimson  sakJ  he  xvas  greatly  interested  in  seeing 
the  Latest  training  methods  to  come  out  of  Africa  and 
observing  how  thev  xvere  King  developed  in  this 
country. 


Fort  Eustis 

OlUCAiitt  k  General  Eiixx  ard  \.  Stuck  ms.  Jn..  (  oumimidmg 
By  I  ieuiemint  Gould  HI.  Beech 


With  a  mounting  tempi  throughout  every  phase  of 
training,  emphasis  at  this  Antianvraft  Replacement 
Training  Center  in  recent  weeks  has  been  on  physical 
and  psychological  hardening.  The  arrival  ol  hot 
weather  will  not  lx-  i  signjl  for  j  Ict-dmvn,  and.  in 
fact,  the  touglumng  process  xxill  K*  even  more  rigor¬ 
ous.  Brigadier  General  Edxxaid  A.  Stockton,  Jr.,  states 
I  le  has  punted  out  that  the  hot.  humid  climate  here  is 
mild  by  comparison  xxith  the  weather  in  the  African 
theatre,  and  tltat  a  replacement  training  center  has  the 
difficult  task  of  turning  out  men  ptepated  for  the 


phx'sicul  and  menial  sKxk  of  ciutiKit.  As  more  and 
more  Amcncan  troops  nteei  the  enemy,  both  officers 
ami  men  here  are  King  impressed  xxith  the  scrioustH*-' 
of  the  job  ahead. 

There  have  Ken  a  numKr  of  impinant  idditions 
to  training  routines  m  the  last  txxo  months  “Every 
pissihlc  technique  xx  ill  be  used  to  duplicate,  as  nearly 
as  possible-  under  training  conditions,  the  shock  of 
actual  cxnnh.it,”  says  Lt.  Col.  Jack  1\  Lchmkuhl,  S-3, 
in  summing  up  the  objectives  of  tlic  training  program. 

Some  officers  and  men  report  they  expect  to  luxe 
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Women  of  it  W'AAC  Pom  Headquarters  Company  arrive 
at  Fort  Fuse  is  preparatory  to  taking  over  duties  formerly 
performed  by  soldiers. 

callouses  on  ilieir  stomachs  after  crawling  over  the 
new  mliltr.it mu  coarse  u  few  more  times.  I  he  course 
is  located  near  the  James  (liver  in  a  realistic  setting, 
tin-  terrain  varying  from  hard  clay  to  a  muddy  slush. 
Groups  of  fifty  approach  the  course  through  a  trench 
with  a  leader  in  charge  nl  parties  of  six  or  eight  Crawl- 
fag  over  the  first  trench,  they  move  across  a  cleared 
aica  directly  toward  the  machine  gun  nests,  with  bul¬ 
let*  whining  overhead  and  land  mines  detonating  on 
the  Hanks.  A  hnnl  harrier  is  crossed,  and  once  abreast 
of  the  machine  guns  the  troops  charge  through  a  bayo¬ 
net  course.  This  routine  antics  at  the  climax  of  the 
training  increment  and  those  who  complete  it  have  a 
new  air  of  confidence. 

A  new  bring  range  has  been  opened  at  New  Point 
Comfort,  \  irginia.  for  40mm  and  90mm  guns.  The 
area  will  also  lx-  used  for  bivouacs,  with  each  unit  re¬ 
taining  for  three  days  or  until  firing  has  been  enm- 
plctcd.  Land  mines  and  chemical  agents  are  also  being 
uxtl  during  range  periods  and  on  bivouacs.  Camp 
Wallace,  which  was  used  during  World  War  I,  has 
been  reactivated  as  a  bivouac  area.  Weekly  night 
marches,  including  gun  drills  and  other  missions,  have 
lx -.time  a  routine  for  all  units.  Hand  grenade  courts 
have  Ix-en  constructed,  and  additions  have  Ixcn  made 
to  obstacle  courses,  including  embarkation  nets 

To  stimulate  pride  ami  to  develop  smartness  and 
precision  among  gun  crews,  each  battalion  has  organ 
tted  demonstration  crews  for  its  guns,  automatic  weap¬ 
ons.  or  searchlights.  These  crews,  to  be  composed  of 
cidu-  and  highly  qualified  selectees,  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  standards  expected  of  all  troops. 

All  officers  and  cadres  are  attending  classes  time 
nights  a  week.  The  two-hour  sessions  far  battalion  cadre 
school*  will  cover  various  phases  of  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  will  continue  through  July- 

The  sc-ries  of  orientation  films  which  began  with 


A  picture  of  a  “classroom"  session  of  the  Fon  hustis 
telephone  school  shows  high-perched  students,  their 
climbing  irons  dug  deeply  into  wood  and  safety  belts 
suspending  them  from  the  poles  on  which  they  practice 
climbing  and  stringing  wire. 


Prelude  to  H'rir  has  proved  to  lx-  one  of  the  most  popu 
lar  pluses  of  training.  Men  attended  the  first  of  the 
scries  expecting  another  “lesson.'  Since  that  time  they 
leave  been  looking  forward  to  each  succeeding  film  and 
frequently  inquiries  arc  heard  about  when  the  next  one 
may  Ire  expected. 

Many  of  the  officer,  and  cadremen  now  being  as¬ 
signed  here  are  returning  from  foreign  duty.  They  arc- 
relieving  tnxrp  age  officer*  and  men  who  arc  prepared 
for  combat.  Two  schools  for  olliccrs  on  the  post  .itc 
helping  to  accelermr  the  process  of  making  troop  age 
officers  available  for  combat  duty  and  training  others 
lor  their  replacement.  OCS  graduate-  from  Camp 
Davis  attend  an  intensive  troop  school  while  lien- 
awaiting  assignments.  A  Defense  Command  Scltonl 
ha-  been  set  up  fur  the  primary  purpose  of  training 
over  age  olliccrs  for  assignments  with  defense  sectors. 

Notes  \  W  V\C  Post  Ifeadauaruas  has  moved  in 
and  the  sight  of  "soldiers  in  skirts"  is  no  longer  a 
novelty.  Members  of  the  unit  are  relieving  men  for 
combat  duty.  \  post  boxing  team  has  been  or¬ 

ganized  and  Langley  Field  was  scheduled  as  the  first 
competition.  An  all  pust  meet  has  been  arranged  to 
follow.  .  The  5th  battalion  baseball  team  lias  sclied 
uled  games  with  collegiate  and  service  teams  in  this 
area.  1  wo  veterans  of  the  Isthmian  League  are  on  the 
foster.  Sergeant  Stephen  Patrick,  and  First  Sergeant 
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)wm  J.  McLean.  Three  members  of  the  1  l>»K  Cross 
eleven  which  upset  Boston  College  last  year  arc  alxi  on 
tire  team— Privates  Johnny  Bezetnrs,  William  Swiacki. 
ami  Boh  Sullivan.  .  A  new  tlSO  tluh  has  hecti 
opened  at  W  illiamsburg,  adding  to  the  recreation  facili 
ties  in  this  area.  The  Sky  Watdi  is  the  title  ol 

a  vmg  bv  Lieutenant  CJcorge  Sumner  anti  dedicated  to 
the  antiaircraft  artillery  General  Stockton  and  Colonel 
Andrew  G.  Gardner.  post  commander,  were  present 
when  the  Ming  was  played  on  a  radio  broadcast  lor  the 
first  time  recently.  .  The  post's  theatrical  talent  is 
busy  with  the  product  ion  of  On  Furlougjh,  an  original 


.\f.n-/oire  | 

musical  comedy  Digging  up  lasts  for  a  historical 

feature  on  Fort  Eustis,  Private  Herbert  M  Pur  low 
learned  that  this  pmt  was  a  center  lor  a  balloon  school 
in  W  ork!  War  I.  was  an  original  site  for  antiaircraft 
gunnery  training,  that  the  efficiency  of  l^mrn  guns 
lor  firing  at  moving  targets  on  water  was  proven  in  I 
tests  at  Cutnp  Eustis  in  1922.  B\  j  coincidence 

Mr.  Ftcdcrk  A.  Eustis  and  Mrs  Eustis  were  in  tins  area  I 
and  were  invited  to  visit  the  post  named  in  honor  of  the  I 
lormcr's  {neat-grandfather.  Brigadier  General  Abraham  I 
Eustis,  who  was  the  first  commandant  of  the  Coast  I 
Artilli  tv  School  at  Fort  Monroe. 


The  Coast  Artillery  School 

Biugadiek  General  L.  B,  Weeks.  Commandant 


Armv  Dav  came  and  went  without  anyone  noticing 
it.  The  Coast  Artillery  School  continues  its  busy  way. 
that  of  mining  out  as  many  trained  graduates  as  jv,s 
sihl--  from  its  various  courses  Normally  Arm.  Day  calls 
lor  dress  pararlcs  and  open  Itous  ■  to  the  civilian  .Itgni 
lanes,  hut  this  past  April  6  went  by  in  the  usual  -very 
dav  manner. 

The  Battery  Officers  and  Field  Officers  Courses  hasc 
fieen  renamed  “Officers  Basic  -and-  Officer.  Advanced 
Courses."  respectively  Consideration  is  being  given 
to  e\ tending  the  Aih  jimd  Caiurse  to  five  weeks  'iiidt 
instead  of  four. 

Four  more  batteries  of  Officer  Candidates  have  grail 
it.it  <1  in  Se.tco.tst  \itillrrv  and  gone  forth  to  join  units 
spread  out  over  the  world  Group  Nineteen,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Daniel  \vtvs,  gi.ulu.itrd  almost  t 
year  to  the  dav  after  the  first  Battery  \  graduated. 

Starting  with  Group  Fifty-one  of  the  Officers  Basic 
Course,  lire  School  is  now  giving  an  officer-.  pre-course 
ro  incoming  student  officers  This  pre-course  covers  all 
the  subjects  normally  given  in  basic  training,  such  as 


military  courtesy,  discipline,  and  customs  ol  the  service, 
courts  martial  procedure,  military  sanitation,  physic**  j 
i raining,  manual  of  arms,  inspections,  small  arms  firing, 
mes-s  iminugt  merit  and  reviews  in  algebra,  geometry, 
anti  trigonometry.  Phis  pre-course  is  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jason  E.  lennlngs.  Command*  i 
ing  Olficrr  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School 

Incoming  ofli-.x'i  students  enter  the  pre  course  three 
to  six  weeks  before  their  basic  courses  are  ffbcduktl  to  j 
stun.  Students  are  showing  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  pre-course,  especially  those  officers  who  haw 
had  no  military  training  since  the  first  World  W  ar. 

I  he  School  is  preparing  scenario*  lor  a  number  |1‘ 
training  films  on  submarine  mine  planting  Writing  tl* 
scenarios  here  at  the  School  is  Mr.  Frank  Leon  Smith.  | 
internationally  known  author.  Directing  the  motion  pis'  I 
turc  production  will  he  Lieutenant  Charles  L  Skinner 
of  die  Signal  C  orps,  while  Lieutenant  Ray  Ritchie. 
C  A.C..  has  been  assigned  .ts  technical  adviser 

The  Coast  Arrillcry  School's  own  newspaper,  P.EAL  , 
made  its  welcome  appearance  two  months  ago  Di** 
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inbutcd  to  the  officers  und  men  of  the  Sduol  St.iH 
even  two  weeks  P.EAI  brings  the  news  of  the  Pom  to 
its  readers  in  rapid,  breezy  style.  P.EAf  is  photo  offset 
produced  and  carries  eight  pages,  including  a  page  of 
pictures  of  events  on  the  Post. 

Enlisted  men  ate  again  reminded  to  sec  their  Lit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  excellent  and  varied  courses 
offered  by  die  Department  of  Enlisted  Specialists  of 
the  School. 

C'olone)  Granger  Anderson  has  been  appointed  I)i 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Training  Publications  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lieutenant  Colonel  I)  C.  Trcdcnnick.  who  ts 
now  with  the  Array  Ground  Forces  tn  Washington.  1  he 
Secretary  of  the  School.  Colonel  I  larry  f  Meyers,  is  on 
temporary  dutv  with  the  Army  Ground  Forces  as  an 
■  observer 

The  new  Commanding  General  of  the  Replacement 
at  hi  School  Command  at  Birmingham,  Major  General 
Marn  llazlett.  made  an  inspection  of  the  School  and 
it>  activities  recently 

tThe  Ihivvling  team  representing  the  Const  Artillery 
School  Detachment  walked  off  with  the  honors  in  the 
playoffs  marking  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  School 
I  officers  bowling  league.  Individual  honors  for  the 
season  went  to  Major  Howard  Michelet,  of  the  Sub¬ 
marine  Mine  Depot  team,  with  an  average  fall  of  189 
for  the  season  in  ten  pins.  Voted  a  great  success,  the 
leagues  first  year  of  play  met  with  enthusiastic  re 
vpunsc,  and  at  the  banquet  held  at  the  Casemate  Club, 
plans  were  formulated  lor  next  season ’\  rolling. 

Several  more  Const  Artillery  Bulletins  are  scheduled 
for  distribution  shortly  to  units  in  the  field.  Among  the 
new  bulletins  arc  the  following: 

Theory  and  Use  of  Logarithms 
Introduction  to  Trigonometry 
T rigonomctric  Tables 
Antiaircraft  Defense  of  Minor  Craft 
Opertrtion  of  Special  Hadio  Equipment 
These  training  bulletins  arc  mailed  out  upon  publi 
I  cation  to  Harbor  Defenses.  Coast  Artillery  Regiments 
I  nut  assigned  to  I  larbor  Defenses.  II.  S.  Forces  that  have 
i  APO  addresses,  and  Seacoast  Artillery  Commands.  If 
I  there  arc  any  units  that  fall  in  the  above  category  not 
I  receiving  these  bulletins,  it  Is  suggested  that  they  com 

itmmicatc  with  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
ScIhkiI  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 

Eighteen  film  strips  on  Fire  Comm!  and  Position 
f  Finding  for  Seacoast  Artillery  have  been  completed 
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Corporal  Alfred  Bogdonski  and  Captain  M.  J.  Burke  of 
the  2nd  Training  Mattery  of  rhe  School  detachment 
examining  a  model  searchlight  constructed  of  scrap 
material  by  Corporal  Bogdonski.  lire  battery  mechanic. 

and  sent  out  to  the  field  I  ht-ve  film  strips  cover  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  in¬ 
structor  in  the  training  of  range  sections. 

Film  strips  currently  in  production  are:  Theory  of 
Special  Rut/in  Equipment.  Nomenclature  and  E unction 
of  Component  Parts  of  Special  Radio  Equipment; 
Oiier.it ion  of  This  Equipment;  Cloke  and  the  Ml 
Plotting  Hoards  auj  their  Orientation;  and  the  Met 
Message. 

When  an  officer  candidate  or  enlisted  man  attends 
classes  on  mobile  searchlights,  taught  by  Captain  W. 
I  Grenier  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School  Stuff,  lie 
sees  a  scale  model  of  the  searchlight  in  question.  The 
model  is  made  of  scrap  wood,  except  for  the  mirror, 
and  simplified  so  that  the  main  parts  of  the  light  may 
be  easily  seen  and  identified.  Eliminating  a  few  minor 
details  that  possibly  would  confuse  the  student  instead 
of  helping  him.  the  model  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original 
subject  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  a  raanu 
facturcr’s  model,  so  scarce  nowadays  due  to  priorities 
Construction  of  the  searchlight  model  was  by  Corporal 
Alfred  Bogdonski.  battery  mechanic  for  the  2nd  1  rain¬ 
ing  Battery  of  tire  School  Detachment. 
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Bimumi  n  Gentbai.  Oun  1 1.  LoNCOiO,  Commanding  AAAT( 
By  Lieutenant  Thomaf  E.  Deacy.  b 


Y\  itli  the  cumin^  of  spring  to  Fun  Sheridan.  activi¬ 
ties  of  unit*,  in  the  lie  hi  have  incKsud  •*>  that  at  all 
times  one  or  murtt  units  ate  engaged  in  tactical  problems 
at  distant  punts  As  the  relatively  small  area  which  Fort 
Sheridan  occupies  is  almost  completely  covered  by  can 
tunment  and  permanent  installations,  the  acquisition 
and  use  nl  additional  areas  by  the  AAATC  has  been 
necessitated.  I  he  result  has  been  highly  advantageous, 
in  that  most  of  these  areas  he  at  a  considerable  distance 
I  rum  the  post,  and  also  present  excellent  terrain  Tot 
tactical  problems  T  he  lattet  is  particularly  true  in  that 
the  areas  an;  new  and  unfamiliar  to  the  commanders, 
and  their  use  necessitates  complete  reconnaissance  and 
problem  planning. 

Dunes  Park,  a  large  tract  of  sand  duned  lake-front 
jmip*rty  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  post,  recently 
leased,  not  only  is  an  excellent  bivouac  area,  but  pro¬ 
vides  the  AAATC  with  an  additional  antiaircraft  firing 
punt  Similarly,  the  use  of  Edythton  Beach,  a  like 
piece  of  lake-front  property  located  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  provides  an  antiaircraft  firing  point,  bivouac 
area  ami,  still  under  construct  ion.  an  antimechanized 
range  for  firing  by  both  90mm  guns  and  automatic 
weapons.  In  addition  portions  of  the  following  areas 
are  available  for  use.  and  have  been  employed  for  field 
problems  Camp  Grant.  Illinois,  eighty  five  miles.  Fort 
Custer  Michigan,  2.40  miles;  Ordnance  IX’pit,  Sa 
vanna,  Illinois,  200  miles,  anti  Kankakee  Ordnance 
Works.  Kankakee,  Illinois,  eighty  five  miles.  On  all  of 
these  areas  are  situated  installations  of  military  itn- 
pittance,  thereby  rendering  more  realistic  the  tactical 
employment  for  antiaircraft  defense-.  The  use  of  these 
areas  and  the  long  motor  convoys  en  route  have  proven 
invaluable  in  the  training  of  the  units  at  Fort  Sheridan 

The  most  noteworthy  activity  of  the  AAATC  Schools 
Section  is  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  cen¬ 
tralized  Speciul  Training  Schixd.  I  his  school  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  education  of  those  troops  who,  because 


of  their  inability  to  read,  write  and  sp-ak  the  English 
language,  ate  unable  to  absorb  training  as  soldiers  and 
artillerymen.  I  lall  ol  the  school  time  is  devoted  to  basic 
training,  the  lest  to  fundamental  education  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  school  is  exemplified  in  the  increase  of  priile 
and  the  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the  students 
attending.  \  high  desire  to  learn  is  the  invariable  stu 
dent  attitude,  attested  by  then  eagerness  to  write  home 
every  day.  when  thev  have  advanced  sufficiently  to 
do  so. 

A  new  grenade  course  is  nearing  completion.  1  Ins 
course  will  lx*  used  for  training  in  the  use  of  hand  and 
rifle-grenades,  against  both  stationary  and  moving  tar¬ 
gets.  Also  under  construction  is  an  aircraft  mock  up. 
to  lx-  employed  in  training  aitlxirnc  troops.  The  mock- 
up  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  interior  of  tile  C  47.  trans 
pirt  plane,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  problems  ol 
loading  the  actual  airplane  will  Ik  met  and  studied 

With  the  season  at  hand,  softball  occupies  the  major 
role  in  the  out-of-doors  recreational  activity.  I  here 
lias  lx-en  organized  an  interbattcrv  softball  league 
throughout  the  Training  C  enter,  anil  tournament  pluy 
Ixgan  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  troop >  at  Fort  Sheridan  have  recently  enjoyed 
several  outstanding  entertainment  features.  The  entire 
Jack  Benny  show  entertained  with  two  complete  per 
formances,  and  the  Kate  Smith  I  lour  was  hroadca-t 
Imm  the  stage  of  the  Fort  Sheridan  gymnasium.  I  he 
U  S.O.  has  brought  social  shows  to  the  Post,  including 
Junior  Miff,  which  was  presented  on  April  14  Other 
highlights  have  lx-en  visits  by  the  hands  of  Grdf 
Williams,  Fred  Nagle,  Eddie  Howard,  Lawrence  Y\  elk. 
Jimmie  Joy  and  Jay  McShnnn.  The  AAA  FC'  Band  has 
commenced  its  series  of  spring  concerts,  which  at* 
given  every  Sunday  afternoon.  I  hc  Band  also  plaved 
on  the  Fort  Sheridan  radio  show,  MuJcr  Way  for  the 
Army,  broadcast  every  Saturday  night  from  station 
WLS.  Chicago. 
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i  How  To  Do  It 

Courts  .  .  . 

MILITARY  LAW  AND  COURT-MARTIAL  PRO 
CEDURE:  An. mv  Officers'  Blue  Book.  Bv  Colonel 
F.  CruiviUe  Munson  ami  Major  Walter  II.  fe.  Jaeger. 
;  Washington  National  Law  Book  Company.  1942.  113 
Pages;  Index;  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  original  edition  of  this  book 
I  went  on  sale,  it  has  liad  a  comparatively  small  but  steady 

(sale,  small  Ixeauve  it  was  never  advertised  extensively,  and 
steady  because  it  is  the  sort  of  book  that  a  purchaser  rccom- 
|  mends  to  his  friends  and  associatcs. 

Designed  especially  lor  officers  who  have  not  had  wide 
court  martial  experience,  it  clears  up  tlic  questions  tliat 
are  mint  annoying  to  inexperienced  members  of  courts. 
\  notched  index  divides  the  book  into  logical  portions. 
If  and  makes  immediate  reference  possible.  The  Outline  of 
Pnxedutc  for  Court-Martial  is  printed  on  detachable 
pages  for  the  convenience  especially  of  the  Trial  Judge  Ad- 
■  locate. 

Military  legal  experts  will  insist  that  everything  the 
|  officer  needs  to  know  can  be  found  in  the  official  Manttal 
|  for  Courts  Martial— if  the  amateur  knows  where  to  find  it. 
i  The  principal  virtue  of  Colonel  Munson's  book  is  that  the 
I  most  puzzling  points  can  lx-  found  without  detective  work 
I  and  research -they  arc  outlined  in  plain  view,  and  in  plain 
I  English. 

Ill 

.  .  .  Martial 

|  MILITARY  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  FIELD  SOLDIER 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  Bcmays  Wiener. 
Washington:  The  Infantry  Journal.  1943.  122  Pages; 

si.oo. 

Colonel  Wiener,  who  has  just  returned  fn»m  an  assign  - 
I  merit  as  staff  JA  in  an  oversea*  department,  is  a  master  of 
'  the  difficult  art  of  putting  legal  knowledge  into  lavman's 
I  language.  In  colloquial  terms  that  can  he  understood  by 
I  anybody  who  can  read  English,  the  author  steers  the  mili¬ 
tary  legal  novice  around  the  common  pitfalls  that  trap  so 
I  many  officers.  Colonel  Wiener  has  re  viewed  the  records 
I  many  courts-martial,  and  is  qualified  to  point  out  the 
1' common  errors,  and  explain  how  they  may  be  avoided. 


The  Jouknac  am  tupply  un  book  in  ptuu, 
•t  the  usual  Allocution  discount 

riiis  book  is  wot  a  substitute  for  the  Manual  For  Courts 
Martial.  There  are  numerous  references  to  the  MCM— the 
author  insists  that  the  answers  are  in  the  MCM.  anti  he 
attempts  to  help  the  novice  find  the  answers,  in  some  cases, 
he  explains  the  answers  that  might  be  confusing. 

As  lar  as  is  known,  the  table  of  Lesser  Included  Offense % 
in  the  back  is  the  only  such  compilation  in  print. 

Any  young  officer,  inexperienced  in  court  martial  pro 
ceslurc,  will  feel  more  confident,  and  have  good  reason  for 
that  feeling,  if  he  reads  (and  studies)  this  book,  and  the 
cross-references  to  the  MCM  tliat  the  book  mentions.  The 
bonk  itself  is  pleasant  reading,  and  in  spots,  even  amusing. 

ill 

20th  Century  Methods 

HOW  TO  SHOOT  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  RIFLE  Wadi 

ington:  Tlx-  Infantry  Journal  1943,  122  Puges,  Illus¬ 
trated.  25<. 

The  last  war  proved  that  if  you  hit  u  German  in  the 
right  place  with  a  califscr  .30  rifle  bullet,  he  fails  over  dead, 
rhis  is  also  true  in  this  war.  It  applies,  moreover,  to  Japs 
as  well  as  to  Nazis." 

•  •  • 

"If  you  have  worked  hard,  studied  haid,  and  treated 
your  rifle  right  .  you'll  get  bull’s-eves. 

"You'll  win." 

Quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  forcvvonl.  and  the  last 
two  juragraphs  of  the  text,  we  hoped  to  hint  at  the  type  of 
instruction  in  this  modem  book.  Tins  is  something  new  in 
service  instruction.  Repetitive  flash  camera  shots,  human¬ 
ized  instruction  photos,  modern  dnvvn-to  theground  lan¬ 
guage.  and  the  time  honored  principles  of  shooting  the  rifle 
arc  blended  into  a  harmonious  little  book  that  is  os  close  to 
the  student  as  a  well  loved  sergeant.  This  is  the  farthest 
possible  departure  from  the  dryness  of  the  field  manual,  as 
well  as  from  the  error  bearing  pages  of  tlie  vocal  led  "popu 
lar”  military  instruction  books  The  accuracy'  of  the  field 
manuals,  the  ease  of  style  that  tl»c  popular  books  strive  for, 
and  the  terseness  that  is  made  possible  bv  twentieth-century 
visual  education  methods  merge  into  a  (wok  that  every  sol¬ 
dier  would  like  to  have,  and  that  every  officer  would  like 
him  to  have 

The  reviewer  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  for  this  hook, 
and  hopes  that  it  is  the  beginning  nf  a  new  trend  in  mill 
tary  instruction  methods. 
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The  Old  Master 

CLAUSEWITZ  ON  THE  ART  OF  WARFARE.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Colonel  Joseph  I.  Greene.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1943.  185  Pages;  $1.50. 

In  choosing  Clausewitz  as  the  subject  for  the  twenty- 
first  book  in  their  Living  Thoughts  series,  Longmans- 
Green  has  done  the  military  a  great  service.  By  condensing 
the  huge  On  War  to  40,000  words,  the  publishers  have 
brought  it  down  to  a  size  that  can  be  read  by  an  officer 
during  wartime,  and  that  still  loses  not  too  much  of  the 
thoughts  of  this  military  master. 

Colonel  Greene  (editor  of  the  Infantry  Journal)  writes 
in  his  introduction,  “Clausewitz  .  .  .  wrote  largely  sol¬ 
diers’  hard  horse  sense  in  a  philosophical  manner.  He 
chose,  however,  to  use  no  complex  system  of  terminology 
and  he  had  a  feeling  for  effective  and  compact  sentence 
structure.  This  kept  his  style  a  clear  one,  though  the 
formal  manner  in  which  he  develops  his  thought  has 
been  enough  to  prevent  On  War  from  becoming  a  hook 
very  generally  read  by  others  than  students  among  sol¬ 
diers.”  The  introduction  is  very  helpful  in  explaining  the 
background  and  the  application  of  On  War. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  confuse  this  work 
with  Principles  of  War,  by  Clausewitz,  Principles  was  writ¬ 
ten  twenty  years  before  On  War.  Principles  was  prepared 
as  a  list  of  instructions  for  the  Crown  Prince,  while  On 
War  is  the  larger  picture,  a  full-dress  discourse  on  the  art 
of  war. 

■r  r  r 
Hush! 

CRYPTOGRAPHY.  By  Laurence  Dwight  Smith.  New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.  160  Pages;  In¬ 
dex.  $2.50. 

In  wartime,  interest  in  secret  writing  seems  to  strike 
those  to  whom  in  normal  times  even  crossword  puzzles  are 
too  much  trouble.  For  our  readers  who  desire  an  elemen¬ 
tary,  but  serious  discussion  of  the  science  of  secret  writing, 
Crytography  should  be  very  useful.  The  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  be  dramatic  or  sensational;  he  has  written  an 
elementary  text  explaining  how  messages  may  be  en¬ 
ciphered  and  deciphered,  and  has  included  information 
on  codes. 

i  i  1 

The  Body  Useful 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  MILITARY  FITNESS.  By 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francois  D’Eliscu.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.  216  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.96. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether  there  is  too 
much  or  not  enough  emphasis  being  placed  in  the  Army 
on  physical  fitness  and  personal  combat,  here  is  the  book 
for  officers  interested  in  organizing  programs  of  this  type  in 
their  units. 

Colonel  D’Eliscu  is  the  former  head  of  the  Ranger  and 
Combat  School,  and  what  he  doesn't  know  about  physical 
conditioning  and  personal  combat  methods  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  He  is  no  faddist— he  opens  his  book  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  necessity  for  complete  physical  examinations 
before  the  start  of  a  strenuous  course,  then  goes  into  exer- 
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rises  that  will  toughen  men  for  the  still  more  strenuous 
program  he  outlines,  and  ends  in  a  blaze  of  instruction,  in 
methods  of  combat  (with  illustrations)  that  should  result 
in  his  students  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  any 
circumstances. 

Super-obstacle  courses,  tree  fighting,  savate ,  wartime 
wrestling,  alertness  exercises,  elementary  judo,  rough  and 
tumble  games,  aquatic  testing— all  these  and  more  too,  all 
well  illustrated,  and  all  reasonably  expressed,  omitting 
Faddism.  It  is  seldom  we  go  so  “all-out”  in  recommending 
a  book,  but  this  is  it. 

i  i  i 

Two  on  Radio 

ELEMENTS  OF  RADIO.  By  A.  Marcus  and  William 

Marcus,  with  Ralph  E.  Horton.  New  York:  Prentice- 

Hall,  1943.  672  Pages;  Appendix;  Index;  Illustrated. 

One  Volume:  $4.00;  Two  Volumes:  $2.45  each. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RADIO.  Edited  by  William  L. 

Everitt.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1942.  392  Pages; 

Index;  Illustrated.  $5.00. 

Elements  is  the  home-study  course,  designed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  War  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  pre-induction  training  in  radio.  The  jacket 
carries  the  notation,  “Requires  no  previous  experience  in 
mathematics  or  physics.”  It  is  written  in  simple  language, 
and  the  illustrations  are  easy  to  understand.  A  summary, 
glossary,  and  list  of  questions  and  problems  appear  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter;  at  the  end  of  the  hook  is  a  list  of  in¬ 
structions  for  demonstrations  tied  to  each  chapter.  The 
appendix  is  most  complete,  showing  diagrams,  notations, 
etc. 

Fundamentals  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  mathematics 
needed  in  radio,  and  goes  on  from  there  to  cover  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  above  text,  but  in  a  more  mature  man¬ 
ner.  Less  wordage  is  spent  on  the  very  elementary  items, 
and  thus  more  ground  is  covered,  hut  not  as  intensely,  as 
in  the  more  basic  book. 

■r  y  i 
"Attack,”  Jr. 

PARATROOPS.  By  Major  F.  O.  Miksche.  New  York: 

Random  House,  1943.  237  Pages;  Notes;  Map;  Index; 

Illustrated.  $2.50. 

Major  Miksche's  Attack  has  been  recognized  as  an  in¬ 
telligent,  thorough,  and  sane  appraisal  of  the  so-called  blitz 
warfare.  Paratroops  will  undoubtedly  take  the  same  rank 
in  the  literature  on  aii-bome  operations.  Although  the 
title  seems  restrictive,  the  hook  does  take  into  account  the 
broad  picture  of  air-borne  warfare. 

Major  Miksche  deals  a  little  with  the  history  of  para¬ 
troops  and  air-home  operations,  much  with  the  German 
employment  of  the  vertical  envelopment,  and  mostly  with 
the  applications  of  the  lessons  of  the  Germans.  He  points 
out  how  even  the  henenvolk  have  made  costly  mistakes  in 
their  employment  of  air-home  troops,  and  how  the  Allies 
can  profit  from  those  mistakes. 

The  author  goes  into  detail  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  forces,  the  air  move,  defense  against  air-home  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  use  of  the  air  arm  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations. 
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"Dooz  Oofs,  Quick” 

BLITZ  FRENCH.  By  Georges  Nkot  Harrisburg.  The 
Military  Scrvkr  Publishing  Company,  1943.  136  Pages, 
75*. 

In  North  Africa,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  in  other  widely 
iq  1a rated  places  our  soldiers  arc  in  close  contact  with  the 
French.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  before  the  war  is  over  many 
more  of  us  will  be  in  France  itself.  French  is  not  a  lan¬ 
guage  to  learn  overnight,  and  this  pocket-size  book  does 
not  aun  to  teach  the  language  in  a  few  hours.  Instead,  it  h 
designed  to  refer  to  when  you  want  to  make  your  needs 
known  in  a  hurry.  The  vocabulary  fits  the  needs  of  the 
tokliri,  rather  than  the  needs  of  a  diplomat  nr  dress  de¬ 
signer.  Military  terms;  transportation  and  communications; 
food,  drink  and  utensils;  and  plain  every  day  conversation, 
including  slang,  can  be  found  with  a  minimum  of  troubte. 
The  student  type  of  soldier,  who  wishes  to  memorize  the 
vocabulary  and  phraseology,  will  get  along  very  well  among 
Ftrncfa  people. 

1  i  i 

For  Gun  Cranks 

CUN  CARE  AND  REPAIR.  By  Charlrs  Edward  Chapel 
New  York:  Coward- McCann.  Inc.,  1943.  447  Pages; 
Index;  Illustrated.  $3.75. 

Mr.  Chapel’s  previous  books.  Gun  Collecting,  and  The 
Cun  Collectors  Handbook,  are  now  considered  standard 
works  in  their  field.  The  present  book  may  take  tunk  with 
the  first  two. 

Tlw  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  type  of  shop, 

1  bcntli.  and  tools  required,  and  then  branches  out  into  the 
uc  of  the  tools.  Fruni  there,  the  autltor  talks  about  guns, 
md  covers  everything  from  blueing  to  remodeling.  Finally, 
he  takes  up  several  better-known  weapons,  including  the 
,,ll  I.  and  gives  us  a  Field  Manual  type  resume  of  their 
f  operation. 

1  The  book  is  a  workmanlike  job,  well  illustrated,  and  not 
too  difficult  to  understand.  Any  person  who  contemplates 
I  p-rfnrming  any  gunsmithing.  amateur  or  professional,  will 
tmd  this  volume  valuable. 

lie 

Trig 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  By 
f  William  (.  Brrnkc.  New  York:  Dry  den  Press,  1943. 
259  Pages;  Tables.  Illustrated;  Index.  With  4  place 
tables  and  tables  uf  haversines,  $1.90;  with  5-place  tables 
and  4  place  tables  and  tables  of  haversines,  $2.50;  Sphere 
E  cal  Trigonometry  with  4  place  tables  and  tables  of 
haversines,  80*. 

This  new  textbook  presents  a  full  and  authentic  treat 
•cm  of  a  number  of  topics  which  are  of  current  interest 
*nd  particularly  useful  to  students  preparing  for  service  in 
I’tnumber  of  different  brandies  of  the  armed  forces.  These 
:  fcpks  include  a  treatment  of  vectors;  the  mil  as  a  unit  of 
Wgulnr  measure;  the  use  of  haversines;  plane  and  great 
i  tael,  sailing,  problems  m  surveying,  navigation,  ami  nauti- 
■w  astronomy,  the  construction  and  use  of  Mercator  charts, 
®d  other  material  highly  desirable  for  students  at  th»*  time. 

Because  of  their  importance  in  the  applications  of  trigo- 
,'ftnmetry  *n  navigation,  by  sea  and  air,  a  able  of  the  natural 


Field  and 
Technical  Manuals 

Order  these  training  publications  from  The 
Journal.  Please  inclose  remittance  with  order. 


FM  4-10  Seacout  Artillery — Gunnery  f  ?t 

FM  4-13  Seacout  Artillery  —  Fire  Control  and 

Position  Finding . .  JO 

FM  4-20  Seacout  Artillery — Formations,  Inspec¬ 
tion*.  Service,  and  Cara  of  Materiel—  .13 
FM  4-25  Seacout  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece. 

1 55- mm  Gun _ _ _ — _  .15 

FM  4-60  Seacout  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece, 

12-inch  Gun  (Barbette  Carriage)—  45 
FM  4-70  Seacout  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece. 

6-inch  Gun  (  Disappearing  Carriage)—  .15 
Fit  4-75  Scacoatt  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece, 

6- inch  Gun  (Barbette  Carnage)  _  .10 

FM  4-80  Seacout  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece. 

12-  and  14-inch  Gun  ( Disappearing 

Carriage) - .15 

FM  4-85  Seacout  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece. 

16-inch  Guns  and  Howitzer*  . .  .15 

FM  4-90  Seacout  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece. 

3- inch  Rapid  Fire  Guns  ( Pedestal 


FM  4-105  AAA — Organization,  Training  and  Tac¬ 
tic*  - J5 

FM  4-111  AAA  —  Position  Finding  and  Control, 

Antiaircraft  Searchlight*  _ _ 10 

FM  4-1 12  AAA — Gunnel y.  Fire  Control  and  Posi¬ 
tion  Finding.  Antiaircraft  Automatic 

Weapons  ...  _______  .15 

FM  4-115  AAA — Searchlights.  Sound  Locator*  and 

Accessories  _ 45 

FM  4-120  AAA — Formation*.  Inspections,  Service 

and  Cara  of  Materiel _ .10 

FM  4-125  AAA— Service  of  the  Piece,  3- inch  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Gun* . .  40 

4-130  AAA— Service  of  the  Piece.  105mm  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Gun*  _  .|S 

F**  4-135  AAA — Marksmanship  and  Service  of  the 

Piece,  AA  MG’*  — — _ 20 

FM  4-140  AAA — Service  of  the  Piece,  37mm  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Gun  __ _ _  _  45 

FM  4-141  AAA — Service  of  Piece.  40mm  Gun _ 45 

FM  4-150  Examination  for  Gunner*  .  40 

FM  30-30  Identification  of  U.  S.  Govt.  Aircraft _  45 

FM  30-35  Identification  of  German  Aircraft  _ _  40 

f-  M  30-38  Identification  of  Japanese  Aircraft _ 45 

FM  30-39  Identification  of  Italian  Aircraft  _ _ 45 

FM  30-55  Identification  of  German  Navai  Ships  ...  45 

FM  30-58  Identification  of  Japanese  Naval  Vessels..  45 
fM  1-IOSO  Fundamentals  of  Mechanical  Drawing  45 
TM  4-205  Coast  Artillery  Ammunition  _______  45 
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Popular  Technical 
Books 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  i>or  the  Coast  Artillery 
Office* 

Outline*  the  requirement*  in  m* thematic*  for  Cotit 
Artillery  office*  candidates;  a  ihort  review  25C 

Popular  Mathematics.  By  Denning  Miller 
One  of  the  fattest-telling  mathematic*  book*  for 
tcif’ttudr  on  the  market  today  $3.75 

Mathematics  Refresher  By  A.  Hooper 

A  streamlined  text  designed  to  teach  young  men  of 
avenge  intelligence  enough  arithmetic,  algebn. 
genmeirr  and  trigonometry  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  aviation  air  crews.  $2.50 

PaAcncAi  Mathematics  roa  Home  Study  By 
Palmer  and  Bibb 

A  clear,  simple  ami  utahle  treatment  of  the  essential* 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
written  in  nmpte  and  graphic  term*  $4.00 

Bash  Mathematics.  By  William  Bet*. 

Written  especially  for  the  war  program  Include* 
arithmetic,  informal  geometry,  algebra,  and  numcn 

cal  trigonometry  $  1 .48 

Mathematics  for  Electricians  and  Radio 
men.  By  Nelson  M  Cooke. 

Utcd  in  many  military  and  naval  Khoolv  and 
civilian  radio  school*  $4.00 

College  Algebra.  By  Cooley.  Graham.  John  and 
Tilley 

The  usual  ground  is  covered,  hut  in  a  particularly 
fresh  and  lucid  manner  that  will  hold  the  interest 
of  the  student  $2.25 

A  Course  in  the  Sunt  Rule  and  Logarithms. 
By  E.  Justin  Hills. 

The  different  types  of  *lide  rules  and  their  uiet. 
with  application*  to  trigonometry  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  With  table* — well  illustrated  75C 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  By  Kells. 
Kern  and  Bland. 

Used  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  Era- 
phasiees  the  application  of  mathematical  principles 
to  military  and  naval  problems  $2.75 

Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Naval  and 
Military  Applications.  By  Kells,  Kern,  and 
Bland. 

One  hundred  aod  twelve  colleges  and  untvemtie* 
adopted  this  text  within  four  months  after  publi¬ 
cation  $2.40 

New  Methods  in  Exterior  Ballistics.  By  For 
ett  R .  Moulton 

Considered  (he  standard  work  ots  the  subject  $4.00 

Seamanship 

Piloting,  Seamanship,  and  Small  Boat  Han¬ 
dling.  By  Charles  F.  Chapman 
Complete  illustrated  course  in  small  boat  work  with 
many  suggested  nuestioas  and  problem*  to  be  solved 
By  the  editor  of  Motor  B.  mm/  Colot  and  black 
and  white  illuttratmet*  SIS  pages,  index  $2.50 


and  logarithmic  values  of  hasersincs  is  presented.  In  tlx 
solution  of  spherical  triangles,  special  methods  which  have 
been  developed  in  astronomy  and  navigation  are  illustrated. 
Among  these  arc  an  alternative  method  for  solving  the 
case  in  which  the  given  parts  arc  two  sides  and  the  in- 
eluded  angle,  the  "vertex  method"  in  great  circles  sailing, 
and  the  development  and  use  of  the  havrrsine  formulas. 
Napier's  rules  and  his  analogies  are  included. 

In  connection  with  the  mil  unit  of  angle,  the  text  gives 
the  definition  and  some  simple  application*  to  problems  in 
the  artillery  service.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
unit  in  gunnery.  Professor  Brenke  has  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  drill  in  problem  solving  based  an  a  brief  ubir 
of  the  functions  at  intervals  of  forty  mils. 

*  t  i 

Complete  Math  Course 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  MAN.  By 

J.  E.  Thompson.  New  York  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co  . 

1943.  Five  volumes.  Illustrated;  Tables.  S8.95. 

This  five-volume  set  has  reached  its  twenty  second  print 
ing.  The  books  arc  written  for  self-study  or  to  review 
without  a  teacher  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  practical  mathematics  to  the  practical  man.  These 
volumes  present  mathematics  in  a  manner  that  is  cosy  in 
understand,  for  the  man  who  wishes  a  good  basic  knowl 
edge  of  mathematics  from  books  that  he  can  read  while 
studying 

Arithmetic:  269  pages  with  necessary  tables  and  index. 
Covers  all  arithmetical  operations  to  include  logarithms, 
progressions,  dimensions,  interest,  etc. 

Algebra:  291  pages  with  index.  Covers  all  divisions  of 
algebra  to  include  quadratic,  cubic,  quartic  equations  at 
well  as  combinations  and  probability. 

Geometry:  358  pages.  Covets  all  of  plane  geometry,  with 
some  basic  study  of  the  principal  figures  in  solid  geometry. 

Trigonometry  :  204  pages  with  four  place  tables  and  in¬ 
dex.  Trigonometric  problems  are  presented  clearly  in  * 
readable  form. 

Calculus  323  pages  with  index.  Coven  both  Differ 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus  and  their  use  in  solving  proh 
lem  v 

The  hooks  are  written  in  a  manner  that  prevents  the 
student  from  getting  too  rapidly  into  deep  water. 

iff 

Snow  Soldiers 

SKI  TRACK  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  By  V  A 

Vinoff.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  1943. 

153  Pages;  Illustrated;  Bibliography.  $2.00. 

Skiing  lias  long  been  put  of  the  training  of  spccialitcd 
troop  in  European  armies,  but  our  own  anny’s  venture 
into  this  form  of  instruction  is  very  recent.  Mr.  Vinoff 
gives  us  some  of  the  history  of  skiing,  more  of  the  develop 
ment  of  military  skiing,  and  then  discusses  military  skiing 
in  Scandinavia,  the  Alp.  Russia,  anti  othcT  parts  of  Europe- 
1 1  is  description  of  the  war  in  Finland  and  the  Norwegian 
campaign  is  probably  the  best  port  of  the  book,  although 
the  discussion  of  general  military  problems  as  related  to 
skiing  should  be  valuable  as  a  reference  for  our  own  *ki 
troops. 


1943 
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Communications 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  SIG¬ 
NAL  CORPS.  Bv  Ham  M.  Davb  and  F.  G.  Faset.  Jr. 
New  York:  W.  VV.  Norton.  1943.  204  Pages,  Ulus 
trated;  Index.  $2.50. 

One  more  book  in  rhe  growing  scries  of  "What  You 
Should  Know"  books  (formerly  What  the  Ciuren  Should 
Know),  the  present  work  describes  very  well  the  history 
and  functions  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Radio,  telephone, 
telegraph,  signal  flags,  heliograph,  torches,  pigeons,  plio 
lographs— the  Signal  Corps  is  responsible  for  much  that  b 
important  in  the  Army.  Considering  that  there  was  no 
Signal  Corps  until  after  the  Civil  War,  and  very  little  of 
it  immediately  prior  to  the  World  War,  the  present  size 
and  efficiency  of  thb  branch  arc  a  tribute  to  the  caliber 
of  ihc  men  who  handle  out  messages  and  take  our  pictures. 
Brief  mention  b  made  in  the  book  about  the  Corps’  part 
tn  early  military  aviation. 

ill 

P.O.W. 

.PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  By  William  E.  S.  Flory.  Wash¬ 
ington:  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1943.  161 
Pages,  Bibliography;  Index  Cloth:  S3.25;  Paper  $2.75 

The  subject  of  Prisoners  of  War  is  one  that  munv  sol 
diets  think  they  know,  and  few  actually  do  know  much 
about.  At  a  time  like  this,  the  misconceptions  held  by 
many  officers  and  enlisted  men  can  he  serious,  both  to  their 
own  persons  if  captured,  and  to  the  nation  if  they  are  in 
charge  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Flory  goes  into  tin?  subject  deeply  and  completely, 
citing  authority  for  all  his  statements,  yet  managing  to 
avoid,  in  large  pan,  the  legal  language  that  b  so  confusing 
to  the  layman.  The  eight  chanters  are  titled:  Concepts  of 
International  Law;  Prisonership  Categories;  Status  and 
Maintenance;  Activities  and  Compensation;  Police  Power 
Limitations;  Release  By  Consent;  Release  By  Other  Means, 
and  Dynamics  of  the  Law. 

ill 

Air-Minds 

BEFORE  YOU  FLY.  By  Robinson.  Middleton,  Rawlins 
and  Phillips.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1943.  56b  Pages,  Illustrated:  Aeronautical  Terms;  Aero¬ 
nautical  Readings;  Index.  $2.75. 

This  b  another  pre-flight  manual,  slanted  at  the  high 
school  level,  that  should  have  wide  appeal  to  air  minded 
youngsters.  With  check  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  illustrations  that  are  easily  understood  and  that 
tell  their  story  well,  and  a  completeness  rarely  found  in 
books  of  the  type,  thb  b  one  of  the  better  of  its  sort. 

ill 

Physical  Side 

FLYING  MEN  AND  MEDICINE  By  E  Osmun  Barr, 
M.D.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1943. 
243  Pages;  Index.  $2.50. 

Written  for  the  prospective  flyer,  thb  hook  has  been 
written  in  layman's  language  to  explain  the  effects  of 
flying  upon  the  human  body. 


Popular  Technical 
Books 

Electricity 

Elements  of  Electricity.  By  Timbic. 

Thu  rrxt  n  used  at  the  Caul  Artillery  School  si 
Fort  Monroe  $3.00 

Fundamental*  of  Electricity.  By  Lester  L 
W  .Hurd, 

Designed  for  use  with  wartime  courses  and  for 
self  study  $  1 .24 

Couese  IN  Elfctbical  Engineering,  Vol  I, 
Direct  Currents.  By  C.  L.  Dawe*. 

The  third  edition;  by  a  Harvard  faculty  member 

$4.00 

Course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Vol.  II. 
Alternating  Currents  By  C.  L.  Dawes. 

Companion  book,  also  third  edition  $4.00 

Science 

Introduction  to  Metborology.  By  Svcrrc 

Peterson. 

Used  at  the  Naval  Academy:  2W  pages  $2.50 

A  Start  in  Meteorology.  By  Armand  N.  Spitz 
Hasy  to  mJ.  written  in  simple  language  $1.50 

Fundamentals  of  Machines.  By  Burton  L 
Cushing. 

How  they  operate;  with  military  applications. 

$1.24 

Elements  of  Physics.  By  A  W  Smith. 

790  Pages;  fourth  edition;  used  at  tfie  Military 
AcaJcmy.  Weal  Point  $3.75 

Radio. 

Radio  Amateur’s  Handbook.  (Standard  Edition) 

Electrical  and  radio  fundamentals  through  design, 
construction,  operation  of  amateur  equipment 
Rookliat  No.  SIS  $1.00 

Radio  Amateur’s  Handbook  (Defense  Edition) 
For  special  use  m  radio  training  courses.  Indudes 
elementary  mathematics  necessary  for  solution  of 
formulas  and  interpretation  of  graphs,  log  tables 
Bookiiat  No.  216  $1.00 

Modern  Radio  Servicing.  By  Alfred  A  Ghtrardi 

1,276  pages  of  information,  tips,  and  instruction 
for  radio  servicemen  Well  presented,  complete  and 
well  illustrated  $5.00 

Surveying 

Short  Course  in  Surveying.  By  Davt»  and  Kelly 

A  compact  volume,  almost  pocket  sire,  convenient 
for  the  traveling  Coast  Artilleryman  Well  illuftrated 
with  diagrams  and  pictures;  six-place  logs  of  num 
ben  and  trigonometric  functions;  five-place  logs 
of  natural  functions 

Booklist  No.  214  $2.50 

Military  and  Naval  Map*  and  Grids.  By 
Flexncr  and  Walker. 

The  construction  and  use  of  maps,  for  the  student 
with  some,  but  not  nrtrsianly  extensive,  background 
in  mathematics  $1.00 
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it 
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History  and  Biography 

Come,  Josephine 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  FUGHT  IN  AMERICA 
By  Jcrctniah  Milbank.  Jr.  Princeton:  Tlic  Princeton 
University  Press.  1943.  193  Pages;  Chronology;  Notes; 
Index;  Illustrated.  $2.75. 

The  first  century  of  Right  in  America  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  a  century  of  lightcr-thonair  development.  Free 
ballooning,  with  a  few  attempts  at  motor-driven  direction 
control,  took  up  practically  the  entire  stage.  One  of  the 
interesting  points  raised  in  the  book  is  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  aviation  enthusiasts  were  not  advcntuic-seekm 
or  circus  types,  but  educated  and  sincere  men  who  were 
consciously  attempting  to  develop  a  new  science. 

The  Balloon  Corps  in  the  Civil  War  takes  up  much  of 
the  author’s  attention. 

The  illustrations,  most  of  them  taken  from  contemporary 
periodicals,  handbills,  and  other  publications,  are  profuse 
and  pertinent. 

A  Gift  for  the  Doctor 

VICTORIES  OF  ARMY  MEDICINE.  Bv  Edgar  Erskinc 
Hume.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1943. 
217  Pages;  Tables.  References,  Index.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

Colonel  1  lumc  lias  done  the  Medical  Department  a  great 
service  by  writing  this  book.  The  achievements  of  the 
Medical  Department  and  the  Medical  Corps  arc  many. 
From  the  days  of  the  Continental  Army  to  the  present 
time,  hard  working  officers  and  men  have  been  adding  tn 
the  store  of  medical  knowledge,  saving  lives  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike,  preventing  disease,  and  performing  many 
other  functions  that  would  be  of  immeasurable  liencfit  to 
tltc  world  even  if  the  wars  lud  never  been  fought. 

Practically  every  literate  American  knows  something 
of  t lie  story  of  W  alter  Reed,  but  comparatively  few  know 
of  the  contributions  of  such  medical  officers  as  Letterroon, 
Beaumont.  Rodrigue*,  and  scores  of  others  whose  contrr 
buttons  to  medicine  and  surgery  have  made  life  easier  and 
surer  for  millions  outside  the  army. 

Colonel  Hume  has  done  prodigies  of  research  for  thu 
book.  The  tables  of  personnel  who  have  held  key  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Department,  and  the  lists  of  installations, 
should  save  future  historians  much  labot.  It  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  this  hook  will  soon  be  on  the  shelf  of  ptactic.dh 
every  medical  officer  of  the  army. 

lie 
Volume  II 

LEES  LIEUTENANTS:  A  Study  in  Command.  Vet 
H:  Cedar  Mountain  to  ChancelloreviHc.  By  Doui;Lu 
Southall  Freeman.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1943.  714  Pages;  Appendix;  Index;  Illustrated.  $5.00. 

This  second  volume  of  the  three  volume  series  follow* 
the  form  of  its  widely  acclaimed  predecessor  I>r.  Freeman, 
whose  detailed  familiarity  with  the  Civil  War  seems  be 
vond  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  writes  history  in  the 
framework  of  a  multiple  biographical  work  Hie  prrsen* 
volume  deals  largely  with  Jackson,  because  it  covers  the 
period  of  Jackson’s  greatest  services.  To  one  who  has  * 
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merely  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  Civil  War,  it  is 
astonishing  to  Team  th.it  even  the  great  Stonewall  made 
mistakes  in  tactics,  put  up  with  sloppy  stall  work,  permitted 
personal  differences  to  color  his  relations  with  subordinates, 
and  teas  otherwise  quite  human.  Dr.  Freeman  brings  out 
his  greatness  as  a  commander  without  whitewashing  his 
weaknesses. 

The  other  Confederate  generals  who  cross  the  pages 
teem  to  do  so  in  Jackson's  shadow.  General  Pendleton, 
who  did  not  count  his  men;  A.  P.  Kill;  Longstreet;  General 
Barksdale,  who  halted  hb  work  to  assure  a  Southern  lady 
th.it  her  cow  (killed  by  a  shell)  would  not  be  left  for  the 
Federal*,  and  many  others  whose  part  in  the  picture  b 
of  varying  intensity. 

f  r  f 

Early  Blitz 

MASTERS  OF  MOBILE  WARFARE.  By  F.lbridgr 

Colby.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1943 

152  Pages,  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

Here  b  a  book  that  in  all  probability  few  civilians  will 
ever  read  because  it  is  not  sensational,  nor  does  it  kowtow 
to  any  of  the  current  military  fads  as  boomed  by  the  "ex¬ 
perts."  And  yet.  Colonel  Colby's  book  should  be  read  by 
every  civilian  whose  budding  military  awareness  has  been 
distorted  by  reading  (and  believing  without  critical  judg 
roent;  the  works  of  the  sensationalists. 

Using  Marlborough,  Frederick  and  N'apolcon  as  his  ex¬ 
amples.  Colonel  Colby  has  written  what  is  in  effect  a  study 
of  military  mobility  in  relation  to  both  strategy  and  tactics. 
Earlv  in  the  book  he  makes  the  point  that  mobility  by 
itself  docs  not  win  kmlcs-that  mobility  b  but  one  of  the 
many  factors  that  enter  into  the  art  of  war.  Military  read¬ 
ers  know  ibis,  hut  too  many  others  believe  that  the  battle 
is  won  by  the  fastest  tanks  or  the  fastest  planes.  Another 
point  the  author  mokes  early  in  this  study  is  that  mobility 
is  merely  relative— that  it  b  not  how  fast  we  can  move  our 
tn»p\  but  how  much  fastra  than  the  enemy,  other  things 
being  equal  (which  they  seldom  ore), 

Inc  maps  and  chatts  are  well  done,  and  any  literate 
person  can  learn  not  only  how  fast  and  where  these  masters 
moved,  but  what  is  more  important,  why,  and  with  what 
effect 

f  f  f 

Pacific  Theater 

Pacific  Background 

PROM  PERRY  TO  PEARL  HARBOR.  By  Edwin  A. 

Falk.  New  York:  Douhleday,  Doran  and  Company. 

323  Pages;  Bibliography,  Index.  $3.00. 

Hie  reviewer,  surfeited  by  an  enforced  diet  of  books  on 
japan  and  the  Pacific,  found  this  work  a  welcome  cliangc 
from  the  usual  run  of  its  tvpc.  Crammed  with  lacts  instead 
if  opinions,  and  reading  like  a  novel  instead  of  like  a  tax 
return,  the  book  ewers  the  period  from  a  few  years  before 
Pern  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Falk,  with  a  world  of  anecdote  that  indicates  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  well  as  a  talent  for 
writing,  proves  that  war  with  Japan  was  inevitable,  and 
that  any  concessions  we  might  have  made  (in  addition  to 
the  loo  numerous  concessions  we  did  make)  would  not 
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inr  responsible  agent  for  any 
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there  is  a  special  section  of  color  plates 
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have  averted  the  war.  but  merely  weakened  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  war.  Mr.  Falk  recounts  the  wan  without 
declaration  that  Japan  inflicted  on  Russia  and  China,  he 
details  the  diplomatic  defeats  that  wc  have  met  as  a  result 
of  our  dealings  with  Japan,  and  explains  how  Americas 
yerv  international  morality  and  honest  naivete  have  reacted 
against  us  in  dealing  with  an  upstart  power  that  recognizes 
nothing  but  its  own  ambitions. 

I  Tic  juthor,  a  lawyer,  is  a  student  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Tire  book  is  more  of  a  naval  study  than  a  political 
treatise,  since  our  relations  with  Japan  have  revolved  about 
the  axis  of  our  naval  power.  Wc  can  believe,  after  reading 
this  history  ,  that  the  United  States  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  the  caliber  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Navy  who  dealt 
with  Japan  in  the  past,  ami  less  fortunate  with  some  of  out 
political  leaders  who  believed  more  in  the  Golden  Rule 
than  the  reports  of  the  man  on  the  spot. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand 

LANDS  DOWN  UNDER.  By  C.  Hartley  Grattan.  New 

York:  lnuitutr  of  Pacific  Relations.  I'M?.  93  Pages. 

Illustrated.  40<. 

A  paper-bound  pamphlet  of  text  and  pictures  about 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ev  idently  designed  for  group 
study. 

i  *  i 
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N,  CHARLES  YERKOW 

FM  21-1 50,  Unarmed  Defense, 

gives  you  a  quick  run-over  of 

the  many  tricks  of  close  combat.  Modern 
Judo  gives  you  for  the  first  time  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  these  trids  are  based.  All 
successful  dose-combat  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  judo.  In  this  book  you  find 
those  principles  unwrapped  trom  their 
mysterious  coverings  of  Japanese  termin¬ 
ology,  presented  in  clear  English  and 

pointed  up  with  400  sparkling  action 
photos  that  cover  each  move  in  detail. 

295  pages  $2.00  400  pictures 

\ll»itM*r  nn  thr  Journal  flwiMlil 

KeefL  'Cm  HollinCf 
Ga&ii  A'UilUsuf  CdUUut 


Here's  the  little  book  with  the 
big  punch  that  has  meshed  with 
thousands  of  drivers.  This  brand  new,  re¬ 
vised  Coast  Artillery  edition  should  go  to 
every  driver  in  your  outfit.  Driver  lan¬ 
guage,  Snappy  story-telling  cartoons  and 
many  illustrations  all  help  to  put  over  the 
"how"  of  driving.  Cross  country  driving, 
towing  big  stuff,  field  eipedients.  winter 
driving,  preventive  maintenance,  accidents, 
combat  driving,  motorcycles,  map  reading, 
camouflage  {well  illustrated),  and  motor 
marches  are  all  covered  in  153  pages  of 
this  pocket  sired  book.  *  I  to  10  copies: 
50c  each.  It  or  more  copies:  40c  each. 
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Report 

WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  New  York 

American  Council.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1943 
164  Pages;  Papct  Cover.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the  eighth  confer 
cncc  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  relations  on  Wartime  and 
Post-war  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East,  held  at  Mont  Trcmblant,  Quebec,  in 
December  of  last  year.  The  hook  consists  of  round  table 
summaries,  a  bibliography,  a  list  of  conference  documents, 
and  a  list  of  the  membership. 

<  /  1 

Peace? 

PACIFIC  CHARTER.  By  Ilallett  Abend.  New  York 
IXiuhlcdav,  Doran  and  Company,  1943.  302  Pagcv 
$2.50. 

1  I  llicit  Abend,  recognized  as  one  of  tltc  journalistic 
experts  on  Oriental  affairs,  has  written  a  restrained  pica 
that  svhen  Japan  is  beaten,  sve  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  offering  her  a  soft  peace.  In  fact.  Abend  writes.  Konoyc 
and  Matsuoka,  to  name  hut  two  Japanese  leaders,  are 
purposely  being  kept  clear  of  the  present  war  in  order  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  they  may  come  forth  as  the  avowed 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  "liberals"  to  wheedle  an 
easy  peace  from  the  victorious  allies. 

landing  up  to  his  main  theme.  Abend  takes  up  each  of 
the  Pacific  nations  and  territories  in  turn,  and  outlines  the 
difficulties  that  will  have  to  lie  solved  before  there  can  be 
anything  like  permanent  peace  in  that  section  of  the  globe- 
Atnong  the  questions  raised  arc  the  peoples'  capacity  or 
lack  uf  capacity  for  self  government,  their  attitudes  toward 
the  European  powers  that  have  governed  them  in  recent 
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centuries,  the  ability  of  the  European  power*  to  control  the 
gnitorics  if  given  the  opportunity,  and  other  difficult  nut* 
to  crack.  It  is  significant  that  Abend  himself  merely  state* 
the  problems,  and  docs  not  attempt  to  answer  them. 


Persona]  Experiences 

Cameras  in  Africa 

TUNIS  EXPEDITION.  By  Darryl  F.  Zanuck.  New 

York  Random  House,  1943.  160  Pages;  Illustrated. 

$2-00. 

Colonel  Zanuck,  Mexican  Border  and  World  War  I  pri 
vatc.  former  I  lolly  wood  ’boy  wonder,”  more  lately  one  of 
the  top  rung  1  lolly  wrod  executives,  and  today  a  Signal 
Corps  colonel,  has  w  ritten  a  highly  personal  account  of  tbe 
brginningsof  theNorth  African  campaign.  Colonel  Zanuck 
was  in  charge  of  the  picture-taking  for  the  expedition,  and 
filled  in  also  as  a  random  staff  officer  for  various  errands. 
In  both  capacities  he  covered  wide  area*  of  the  rather 
liquid  front. 

The  book  tells  much  of  what  he  saw  and  did.  and  a  little 
of  what  he  thought.  A  movie  expert,  the  author  make*  no 
pal  one  of  being  a  military  expert,  in  spite  of  his  rank. 
One  quotation.  “War  is  very  complicated,  a*  1  am  learning 
day  by  day,"  should  endear  liim  to  the  hearts  of  every  ex 
perienced  officer  who  has  spent  boring  hours  listening  to 
casual  citizens  and  earnest  newspaper  men  tell  him  what's 
wrong  with  our  airplanes  and  why  we  should  open  a  sec 
ond  front  next  Tuesday  at  1430  hours. 

Pic  author's  duty  was  to  take  pictures  and  supervise  the 
rest  of  the  cameramen,  to  take  therr  exposed  film  and  to 
resupply  them  with  new  film.  In  the  process  he  saw  the 
war  beginnings  of  tire  campaign  both  in  the  “big  picture” 
ami  in  many  of  the  little  picture*.  What  he  saw  was  good, 
in  the  main,  and  adds  to  our  confidence  in  our  Army  and 
ih  leadership.  That  he  confuses  homb  and  shell  fragments 
with  shrapnel  is  beside  the  point-hc  ha*  written  an  honest, 
luirinct.  and  well-written  series  of  impressions  of  the  first 
pan  of  our  first  big  campaign  in  the  Atlantic  theater. 

ill 

Those  Japs 

TOlttO  RECORD.  By  Otto  D.  Tolivchu*.  New  York: 

Rcynal  and  Hitchcock,  1943.  449  Pages;  Index.  $3.00. 

Writing  in  diary  form,  beginning  with  January  24, 
1941,  the  author  has  prepared  a  factual  account  of  what  he 
learned  of  Japanese  thought  and  political  movrs  up  to 
December  7  of  undying  memory.  From  December  7  ro 
die  ictum  of  the  Cripilwlm  to  friendly  shores  wirh  the 
whanged  diplomats  and  other  civilians  from  Japan,  the 
diary  is  on  account  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  author 
*«d  others  by  our  highly  civilized  enemies. 

The  first  part  of  rhe  hook,  of  course,  tells  little  that  lias 
jwt  appeared  elsewhere  as  regards  the  facts  of  the  tension 
between  America  and  Japan,  but  it  does  explain,  a*  much 
J*  **vh  a  subject  can  he  explained,  some  of  the  devious 
Hpanrve  reavminv  that  made  the  international  difference* 
■Oetoncilable.  Other  authors  have  written  of  the  split  per- 
•onality  of  the  Jap  and  of  Japan,  but  Toliichu*  applies 
wfs  psychopathic  manifestation  to  Japan's  actions.  Part  of 
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Sbejestle 


bv  MARSHAL  WILHELM  von  LEEB 

First  translation  of  the  now  world- 
famous  treatise,  Defense,  originally  + 
published  in  1938  in  the  Scientific  Military 
Review  of  the  German  War  Office.  Von 
Leeb,  as  a  military  thinker  and  scientist, 
offered  his  government  a  plan  for  the  next 
war  in  which  Germany  might  be  engaged. 

Von  Leeb’s  recommendation  was  that  the 
war  be  opened  with  active  defense,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  offensive  later.  The 
plan  was  rejected  by  Hitler — it  might  have 
saved  Germany. 

157  pages;  illustrated  $1.00 

Number  95  on  thr  Jnurnnl  Booklist 


Winded  Maii 


JOHN  R.  CUNEO 

Winged  Mars  is  the  covering  title 
of  a  series  of  books  on  the  history 
of  the  Air  Weapon.  The  first  volume.  The 
German  Air  Weapon  1870-1914,  tells  of 
the  European  beginning  of  the  air  weapon. 
Without  bias,  the  author  tells  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  facts  of  the  early  balloon  corps,  the 
dirigibles  and  —  of  particular  interest  to 
Coast  Artillerymen  —  the  first  antiaircraft 
weapons  and  defense.  This  first  volume 
which  traces  the  tactical  and  strategic 

development  is  intelligently  written,  well 
illustrated  and  makes  one  wait  impatiently 
for  the  succeeding  volumes  to  get  the 
whole  truth  about  the  much  debated  use 
of  the  air  weapon  down  the  years. 

338  pages  $2.50 

Notes,  bibliography,  index,  illuatrations 
Number  19  on  the  Journal  Hookliit 

WasUd'*  Milita/ut 

+  COL  W.  A.  MITCHELL 

-«y£  A  comprehensive  and  critical 

★  analysis  of  military  operations,  and 

of  the  causes  of  strategical  and  tactical 

ir  success  or  failure,  from  1500  B.C.  to  1918 

A.D.,  from  Thothmes  III  to  Pershing. 

★  Library  edition  $3.00  744  pages 

Deluxe  editon  $3.75 

it  Number  36  on  tbe  Journal  Booklist 
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COAST  ARTILLERY 


No.  1 


Ttw  moat  eomplrt*  velum*  no  Coox  Artillery  tactic*  and 
technique  available.  More  than  1(00  pacer  approximately 
7S  llluttrotlont  and  numeroua  table*  . . . .  IS  00 

eMatiimJtffxuUf  tManAAook 

BATTERY  DUTIES:  A  Checkliu  No.  15 

The  only  romruaty  o  1  the  varied  duller  that  come  under 
the  head  ul  "houndt repine"  In  a  Coart  Artillery  battery 
Some  of  the  dulle*  are  prrwritred  In  regulation*,  but  nwaf 
of  tit*  booklet  dealt  with  the  many  unwritten  ruXomi  and 
ihorlrutt  that  have  become  more  or  leva  xandard  practice— 
and  areal  lime  raven  .  ......  . . . IIS 


No.  37 


Mailed  WvuL 


ROOTS  OF  STRATEGY 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Phillips 

Thu  la  the  only  compilation  of  the  matter  worda  of  the 
matter  nldlcn  of  the  centuries  The  tmpcrtthable  mill* 
•ary  lactlci  of  Sun  Tru  IMO  B  Cl  Vegetiut  1190  A.  D  I. 
Martha!  de  Saxe  r  1733 1 .  Frederick  Ihe  Great  11747).  and 
Napoleon,  tome  of  them  unobtainable  In  Enallah  have 
been  newly  Iran  titled  and  annotated.  A  fundamental 
military  book  .  . 13  00 


PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR 

Carl  von  Clauscwitz 


No.  46 


Nix  33 


Not  a  rut* 
undentood 


A  hlttorical  dWIItatlon  of  Vom  Krirpe  done  by  Clauaewlti 
htmtclf.  and  tratulated.  edited  and  annotated  by  Manx  W 
Gatrke  of  WllUamt  College.  "The  Natlx"  tayt  Major 
Mlktchr  author  of  lllilrkrrtc.  apply  Ctauiewtu  In  an 
even  more  total  manner  than  LudendnrfT  ever  thought  of 
doing "  Thlt  vital  book  It  the  Blueprint  for  German 
ronquettt  ...  . . .  . . tl.00 

Military  9 nteiliCfC*icc 

S *2  IN  ACTION 
Lt.  Col.  Shipley  Thomas 

The  technique  of  tecuring  combat  information 
aml-drird  textbook  but  a  vivid  and  eotlly 
expotitlan  of  military  intelligence  bated  on  the  experience* 
of  the  author— who  hat  ‘been  through  the  mill.**  One  of 
the  beet  how*ti>*do*ll  military  book*  ...  SI  SO 

*74e  deal  SecAet  'Weapon 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  SOLDIER  No.  48 
Norman  Copeland 

"Morale  It  the  root!  powerful  weapon  known  to  man  .  . 
again  and  again  It  hat  been  the  meant  of  turning  defeat 
into  victory.  Thlt  l>  the  crux  of  the  author*  belief,  which 
it  elaborated  In  ewlly  understood  non*lcchn)cal  language. 
Covering  a  wide  range  from  primitive  fear  to  aex.  IhU  <Ut- 
cuuiio  of  fighting  pa* cho logy  It  both  a  challenge  and  a 
revelation  .  .  II 09 


*7 he  Ketf.  to  Action 


No.  43 


MANEUVER  IN  WAR  ... 

Colonel  C-  A.  Willoughby 

The  panorama  of  battlefield  movement*  and  the  pattern  of 
devetoumc  scheme*  of  warfare  arc  dltplayed  In  realltUr 
array  through  the  centurtr*  of  military  history.  192  easily 
followed  map*,  dlrrttrd  of  clutter  illuatratr  the  "how 
of  mate,  turprtte.  direction  and  all  the  principle*  of  war 
from  the  earliest  time*  through  the  Spanlth  Civil  war.  S3  00 


Order  ALL  Books  From 
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japan's  trouble  was  that  she  was  (in  her  own  opinion)  g 
super  race,  but  still  felt  very  inferior  to  the  white  race. 

Hie  last  part  of  the  book  recounts  the  tortures  Tolischus 
went  through  while  the  Jap  police  atempted  to  make  him 
incriminate  himself  as  a  spy.  Tolischus  was  not  the  only 
newspaperman  to  get  the  same,  or  worse,  treatment,  and 
thousands  of  Americans  and  Europeans  received  worse. 
Japan  has  certainly  made  an  overdraft  on  the  hank  of  gtnd 
will. 

4  4  4 

Tank  Battalion 

WHITE  MAMMOTHS.  Bv  Alexander  Poliakov.  New 

York.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Inc.,  1943.  189 

Pages:  Illustrated.  $2.50, 

Alexander  Poliakov  wrote  Himtom  Don’t  Surrender,  the 
book  that  explained  in  pan  how  our  allies  lie  Id  the  Ger¬ 
man*  during  the  darkest  days  of  this  war.  A  correspondent 
with  the  Red  Army,  he  was  reported  killed  in  action  Oc¬ 
tober  3  of  last  year. 

While  Mammoths  is  the  story  of  a  Russian  tank  battal¬ 
ion,  and  its  action  against  the  Nazis  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  It  tells  a  hit  about  tank  tactics,  more  about 
the  fanatical  hate  of  the  Russians  for  the  Nazis,  and  even 
more,  between  the  lines,  about  bmv  that  bate  is  fanned  by 
everything  the  Russian  leaders  do  and  say.  Every  conver¬ 
sation  reported  in  the  book  deals  with  this  subject— if  the 
Russian  people  hate  the  Nazi  armies  with  the  intensity  and 
single  mindedness  that  this  honk  indicates,  we  can  begin 
to  understand  why  Hitler  lias  had  such  hard  going  lately. 
War  is  no  clean,  recreational  sport  with  the  Russians,  it  h 
a  serious  grim  business,  with  the  object  of  killing  Nazis  and 
moving  them  hack  from  Russian  soil. 

Some  of  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  tales  of  tank  action 
is  lost  by  the  propagandizing  asides  and  the  almost  childish 
habit  of  pointing  out  the  obvious,  hut  most  of  the  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Russian  have  this  fault,  and  this  book  is  no 
worse  in  that  respect  than  the  others.  It  is  a  corking  good 
talc  of  tank  action. 

*44 

Out  of  Burma 

RETREAT  WITH  ST1LWELL  By  Jack  Bcldcn  New 

York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1943.  368  Pages;  $3.00. 

This,  as  far  as  die  reviewer  knows,  is  die  first  complete 
story  of  that  melancholy  interlude  in  the  United  Nations' 
effort— the  retreat  from  Burma.  General  Stilwell  docs  not 
appear  in  the  story  until  very  late,  after  the  war  was  lost 
Faced  with  impossible  conditions  tlut  were  a  ctrmpound  of 
inept  previous  handling,  Lick  of  equipment,  conflicting 
orders,  poorly  trained  troops,  and  many  other  cauics, 
General  Stilwell  could  do  nothing  but  try  to  extricate  hi* 
Chinese  troops  as  lie  and  his  pitifully  small  headquarters, 
with  an  exotic  assortment  of  refugees,  retreated  to  India 
to  try  again 

Bcldcn  can  write.  Aside  from  a  few  pages  in  which  be 
strings  out  words  in  ponderous  fashion  about  the  broad 
political  picture,  his  book  is  a  tense  talc  of  the  fog  of  war. 
of  excellent  Japanese  military  intelligence  and  an  absence 
of  United  Nations  knowledge  of  both  the  enemy*  and 
their  own  situations,  of  local  terrorists  and  fifth  columnists; 
of  the  bravery  and  doggedness  of  the  individual  British 
soldier,  of  stupidity  in  High  places;  and  most  of  all.  of  the 
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«upcfl'  personal  leadership  of  General  Siilwell.  Through 
(he  wanderings  of  the  hundred  odd,  ill  assorted  members 
of  Sril well’s  parts-,  Belden  gives  us  a  stirring  picture  of  a 
little  known  battle  front. 

1  *  i 

Reissue 

REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR.  By  Blake  Clark  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1943.  300  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.50. 

The  original  edition  of  this  hook  was  in  the  best  seller 
cb"  when  it  came  out  early  in  1942.  Now  tlut  much  more 
information  on  the  extent  of  the  attack  has  been  released 
for  publication,  Mr.  Clark  has  doubled  the  sire  of  his  book, 
added  a  section  of  pictures,  and  in  general  tells  a  mote 
cumi'letc  story,  since  the  need  for  secrecy  is  past.  The 
account  is  fragmentary -tire  author  tells  his  story  in  short 
"takes,  as  they  concern  d  particular  incident  or  particular 
individual.  The  overall  picture  is  presented  bv  tying  to¬ 
gether  the  incidents  with  broader  chapters. 

ill 

Under  the  Microscope 

THROUGH  HELL  TO  DUNKIRK.  By  Henry  de  U 
Ealaise.  I  liimsburg:  Military  Service  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1943.  166  Pages;  $2.50. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Falaise  was  French  liaison  ofhccT 
with  a  British  armored  car  squadron  which  fought  a  delay¬ 
ing  action  against  the  Germans  through  Belgium  and 
Firmer  to  Dunkirk.  This  book  is  his  diary  for  the  twenty- 
three  days  from  the  break  through  to  the  emhatkation  at 
the  Channel. 

Because  he  was  a  liaison  officer,  ranging  over  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  and  because  his  mobile  unit  was  in  contact  with 
the  Nazis  during  the  entire  period,  the  author  is  able  to 
pve  us  a  little  more  of  the  big  picture  than  would  a  soldier 
who  fought  on  foot.  Writing  vividly,  his  descriptions  of 
the  local  actions  bring  out  once  more  the  difficulties  of 
[ciiclmting  the  fog  of  war.  The  usual  accidents  of  allies 
killing  each  other  due  to  faulty  instruction  in  identification; 
the  futility  of  opposing  armored  cars  against  tanks,  and 
'he  destruction  the  Germans  wrought  on  the  Allied  sup 
ph  lines,  with  its  effect  up  forward,  are  brought  out  almost 
*»  side  issue*  to  the  main  story,  which  is  the  talc  of  the 
action  of  one  brave  British  unit. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  "Why  France  Fell"  book*;  it  i*  a 
•oldirr's  account  of  small  unit  fighting. 

*  *  f 

Exploring  in  Comfort 

Tl  lE  FRIENDLY  ARCTIC.  By  Vilhjalmur  Stcfanwon. 

i\cw  York;  Hie  Macmillan  Company,  1943.  786 
•  Papf*;  Index;  Illustrated,  Appendices.  $5.00. 

S*cfan»on  believed,  even  before  he  started  on  his  expedi- 
«»f  1914,  that  the  Arctic  was  far  from  a  desert  region— 
•hat  a  normal  man.  with  proper  equipment  and  instruction. 
®*dd  exist  almost  indefinitely  on  the  resources  of  tlic  area. 
During  tile  four  year  expedition,  the  explorer  proved  his 
■Wii,  in  spite  of  what  might  he  called  sabotage  by  other 
■embers  of  the  expedition. 

The  present  book  is  a  reprint  of  one  that  appeared  in 
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PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS 

For  the  Coast  Artilleryman 

—  ♦ - 

Map  and  /lefual  Pluxlo  Reading}, 


sad  Aerial  Photo  Readiap— Jim- 


To  ihe  well  known  Men 

ptljlcd  by  Brig.  Cell  W.  F.  Hrevey  ilJJO.  No.  W  on  1ii» 
Journal  book tiro  lui  been  added  another  Man  and  Atrial 
Photo  Readme— Complete  Thl»  new  book  1*100  No.  *9 
on  the  Journal  bookluu  hat  been  keyed  directly  to  the 
war  time  needs  of  officers  and  men.  Two  chapter*  on 
fopi*n  map  readme,  and  man)  held  expedients  make 
lhla  really  understood  book  thr  moat  complete  oi  tta  kind. 
L  ‘Urt*  rt*hl  *,om  ,h*  beginning  and  gives  a  »trp  by 
ttep  procedure  for  reading  end  ualn<  tactical  map*  and 
aerial  pholoa  It  doc*  aol  cover  strategic  map*,  but  It 
confined  wholly  to  the  mam  poa  need  and  use  every  day. 
Mae  an  Ararat  Photo  Raaarao— Sitteuria  No  40  .1100 

Mae  an  Antal.  Photo  Rtaetac— Coanm  No.  *3  .tt.0* 

Complete  Meld  Management 

ARMY  FOOD  AND  MESSING  No.  31 


rlr  titled  Manual  of  Meat  Ma*aprmr«(.  this  new 
hat  been  extensively  rrvlaed  MalerUl  has  been 


rormerly 
edition 

added  on  the  new  methods'  of  meet  cutting,  information 
on  kitchen  Irurka  and  gasoline  field  ranees  Of  course, 
the  administrative  end  of  mesa  management  Is  up-to-the- 
minute.  An  rxtenalvt  index,  many  illustrations  and  a 
washable  cover  complete  the  beat  moat  comprehensive 
and  up  to  date  book  on  meaatni  . S2M 


MilUoAdf,  JlcUU 


ARTICLES  OF  WAR  ANNOTATED  No.  47 

Col.  Lee  S.  Ti  Dotson 

The  Article*  of  War  have  been  Interpreted  by  dvtl  and 
military  courta  over  e  lorn  period  of  year*  Like  civil 
law*,  the  w ordinal  of  the  Articles  may  not  tall  Ihe  whole 
alonr.  To  understand  Ihelr  meanings  fully.  It  la  necessary 
lo  know  what  the  courta  my  they  mean,  end  how  past 
decisions  will  ■  ft  eel  the  ones  you  are  called  on  to  make 
An  absolute  necessity  for  any  officer  liable  for  court 
martial  duty — and  svho  lan’lT  . .  . it  SO 

THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  LAW  No.  30 
McComscy  ansi  Edwards 

The  second  edition  ot  this  invaluable  standby  la  even 
better  than  the  Aral— and.  naturally,  up-to-date  Thousands 
of  readers  have  found  this  the  best  guide  lo  court  a- marital 
Major  General  R  L.  ttchelbcrgvr.  Superintendent,  USMA 
•art  the  book  hat  a  two-fold  mission.  "Aral  lo  prevent 
military  delinquency  and  eeccsnd  lo  provide  practical  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  concerned  with  Ule  administration  of 
military  lurtlce.”  . .  . *1  JO 

COURT  MARTIAL — Practical  Guide  No.  76 

Ll  Col.  T.  F.  McCarthy 

Designed  not  to  taka  the  place  of  the  Manual  for  Count- 
Menial  but  to  supplement  It.  this  convenient  reference 
will  save  crucial  minutes  In  court  Spiral  bound  II  Ilea 
Aat  and  opens  at  the  selected  page,  ft  la  arranged  so  you 
tan  And  what  you  warn  Immediately  . ft  00 


MANUAL  OF  MARTIAL  LAW 

Ll.  Col.  F.  B.  Wiener 


No.  29 


This  book  tells  what  can  and  what  can't  be  done  by 
military  forces  lo  tutlaln  or  restore  civil  authority.  In- 
cludtna  thr  rights  and  liabilities  of  military  personnel  in 
such  situations  There  Is  lust  enough  of  the  underlying 
doctrine  lo  clarify  and  show  (ha  reasons  for  Ihe  de- 
.  BM 


RIOT  CONTROL 

Colonel  Sterling  A.  Wood 


No.  35 


This  second  edition  has  been  completely  rewritten,  brought 
entirety  up-to-dete  and  had  many  Illustrations  added.  It 
explains  riot  control  weapons,  how  lo  UK  them:  riot 
control  formations  for  dues  and  country;  It  covers  street 
fighting  and  house-to-house  fighting.  Jr*  a  complete 
manual  for  the  small  unit  that  may  be  called  out  to  quell 
rlota— and  since  any  unit  is  liable  for  this  duty,  a  copy 
should  be  In  every  unit  library  . .7 . jjj* 

Order  ALL  Books  From 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 
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Language  Books 

Foreign  SertUe  it  More  Pleasant 
if  You  Knote  the  language 

Hfu »Wt 

SPANISH 

32  HOW  TO  SAT  IT  IN  SPANISH.  Th«  booh 
you  need  to  make  your  needa  known  quickly 
—pocket  ilw . 76e 

173  CURRENT  SPANISH.  Conversational  Span- 
i»h  for  the  more  eerioue  student,  for  uae  with 
an  inatructor . . . 11.00 

217  CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH.  For  class- 
room  work;  written  for  the  Army  Air  Force* 
A  basic  book.  . 11.21 

21 7a  Paper  Edition  .  75c 

210  CONVERSACION.  (Advanced  Conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish.  >  For  the  more  advanced  atu- 
denta  to  uae  in  the  claaaroom;  written  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Nary.  ..(lit 

210a  Paper  Edition  .  11.00 

100  PAN-AMERICAN  SPANISH  SELF- 
TAUGHT.  By  Franeiaco  Ibarra  Spanish  aa 
it  ia  apoken  in  Latin  America.  Emphaais  on 
the  idioms  of  South  America.  . . 12.60 

PORTUGUESE 

210  AN  INTRODUCTORY  PORTUGUESE 
GRAMMAR.  By  E.  B.  Williams.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  our  military  personnel  in  Porta- 
guese-speakinir  countries . 11.90 

MALAY 

226  EASY  MALAY  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 
By  Marius  A.  Mendlcaen.  The  simple  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  rrsmmar  of  an  easy  but  im¬ 
portant  language.  Necessary  for  service  in 
the  East  Indies  and  Malaya . 11.00 

FRENCH 

93  BLITZ  FRENCH.  A  French  phrase  book  de¬ 
signed  for  soldiers.  For  instant  use.  Pocket 
size .  76c 


Four  Books  for  Army 
Women 


THE  ARMY  WIFE.  By  Nancy  B.  Shea.  Officers' 
Guide  for  the  army  wife.  Every  army  bride, 
and  the  wife  of  every  officer  from  the  citicen 
components  should  have  a  copy  of  this.  Number 
161  on  the  Journal  booklist.  . 12.50 


THE  ARMY  WOMAN'S  HANDBOOK.  By  delta 
Reeves  Collins.  Instructs  the  army  wife  on  how 
to  handle  financial  affairs  during  the  absence  of 
the  husband,  and  tells  not  merely  what  to  do. 
but  how  to  do  It . 11.60 


ARMY  GUIDE  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Marion  M 
Dills.  An  entirely  different  book  for  women, 
explaining  how  the  army  works,  and  how  and 
why  It  la  different  from  civilian  life.  The  per¬ 
fect  gift  for  a  WAAC.  or  for  the  new  army  srife 
who  wants  to  know  what  makes  the  army 
tick.  . 12.60 


HANDS  OFF!  By  Maior  W.  E.  Fairbalrn. 
Get  T oupk!  for  women.  How  to  protect  yourself 
in  physical  encounters.  When  war  work  takes 
women  to  tough  sections  of  town,  or  the  taring 
shift  lets  out  at  odd  hours,  the  wise  woman 
will  know  how  to  turn  the  table*  on  any  at¬ 
tacker . . .  76c 


1921,  and  with  a  new  chapter  necessitated  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  «rf  air  travel  and  air  routes  over  the  Arctic.  Those 
who  look  forward  to  the  development  of  commerce  after 
the  war  realize  that  the  air  routes  connecting  the  important 
cities  of  the  world  will,  in  Urge  pan.  puss  over  the  Annie 
areas  that  popular  imagination  bolds  to  be  waste  and 
lifeless  regions.  The  story  of  Stcfanuon's  explorations  will 
prove  that  popular  imagination  is  wrung,  and  that  the 
Arctic  practically  teems  with  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Minerals,  also,  arc  not  lacking. 

There  will  be  much  emphasis  on  the  Fur  Nonh  after 
the  war.  and  this  book  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
guides  to  the  new  territory,  lire  serious  student,  reading 
for  what  lie  can  leam  about  the  Nonh.  will  enjoy  some 
fine  writing  about  exploration  as  an  added  dividend.  He 
will  leam  that  discomfort,  hunger,  and  even  great  danger 
are  not  necessarily  included  among  the  attending  factors 
of  Arctic  travel. 


i  i  i 

Rickcnbackcr 


SEVEN  CAME  FI  (ROUGH.  By  Captain  Edward  V 
Rickcnlxukrr.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Doran  and  Com 
panv.  1943.  1 18  Pages.  $1.50. 

Many  persons,  reading  the  fragments  of  Rkkrnhackcr's 
story  that  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
have  commented  on  the  famous  pilot's  “luck."  After  read 
ing  Rickenbackcr’s  own  story  of  his  trip,  we  can  realize 
that  it  was  not  luck  that  saved  the  lives  of  the  panv.  but 
old-fashioned  guts  and  Yankee  ingenuity.  Luck  was  a 
small  part  of  the  whole. 


Prisoner's  Thoughts 

BARRACKS  3.  ROOM  12  By  Marcel  Haedrich  New 

York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1943.  229  Pages;  $2.50. 

Marcel  I  lacdrich  is  believed  to  be  the  pscudonvtn  of 
some  well  known  French  writer.  The  story  he  tclh  here 
is  a  lightly  brushed  picture  of  life  in  u  German  prison  camp 
for  officers— for  officers,  bv  the  way.  who  were  captured 
and  imprisoned  after  the  anmstice  between  France  and 
Germany  was  signed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  about  Nazi  brutality,  which 
in  itself  is  enough  to  label  the  hook  as  different.  Hunger 
and  boredom  seem  to  he  the  main  enemies  of  the  prisoners. 
Packages  from  home  arrive  often,  money  is  a  help  in 
purchasing  things  from  the  prison  personnel,  and  it  is  even 
possible,  with  *  hit  of  management,  to  keep  fairly  warm 
Most  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  tlic  priv 
oners,  and  their  efforts  to  escape  deadly  boredom. 


ill 

Coastal  Command 


I  SEEK  MY  PREY  LN  THE  WATERS.  By  Squadron 
Leader  Tom  Dudley  Gordon.  New  York:  Doublcday. 
Doran  and  Company.  1943.  297  Pages;  Illustratcd- 
$3.00. 

Dudkty-Gutdon  is  the  pen  name  of  three  R.A.F.  Coastal 
Command  public  relations  officers  who  collaborated  to  giv° 
us  thr  story  of  the  so  far  unsung  Cinderella  branch  of  the 
R.A.F.  live  Coastal  Command  is  the  most  independeni 
branch  of  the  R.A.F..  and  probably  the  hardest  workrnf 
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,(tiK'n  of  that  hard  working  service  Patrolling  vast  areas 
of  stormy  seas,  protecting  convoys,  rcconnoitcring  enemy 
ports,  hunting  submarines,  and  occasionally  lending  its 
mpport  to  Bomber  Command  for  a  super  raid.  Coastal 
Command  flics  when  the  others  are  grounded. 

*1  Seek  My  Prey  in  the  Waters"  »  the  Command's 
'  motto,  suggested  by  Aircraftsman  Shaw  of  the  Coastal 
1  Command  known  better,  perhaps,  as  Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

The  hook  tells  of  the  Command's  work  in  general,  and 
I  Jesctiki  individual  actions  and  flights  to  give  the  reader 
a  <°od  picture  of  the  sort  of  men  who  fly  the  Hudsons, 
!  (.'jtalinas,  Blenheims,  liberators,  anti  many  others.  Coastal 
*  Command  should  not  be  confused  with  the  licet  Air  Arm 
-Coastal  Command  is  part  of  the  R.A.F.;  tl>e  Fleet  Air 
Ami  is  part  of  the  Roval  Navy. 

ill 

Miscollaiiv 

Kernan's  Second 

|  WE  CAN  WIN  I  I  US  WAR.  By  Colonel  W.  F.  Kcman 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  1943.  176  Pages; 
$1.50. 

The  warm  (in  places,  hot'  reception  accorded  Colonel 
!  Kcman ‘s  Defense  iViB  Not  Win  the  U'ar  practically  guar 
tnteed  that  this  book  would  be  written  In  a  short  book, 
i  the  author  covers  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  vigorous  combination 
of  barrack-room  and  classical  language.  As  well  as  a  slightly 
hrwiklered  reviewer  can  do  so  in  a  short  review,  we  will  at- 
irmpt  to  present  a  synopsis  of  tin-  colonel’s  thoughts. 
Starting  with  the  usual  blast  against  too  perfcct  admin 
1  amnion  and  the  burdens  it  brings,  he  slides  into  estimates 
of  our  sloppy  thinking  about  "glohal  war”  and  other  catch 
ph raves  (with  many  a  sideswipe  at  the  “military  experts"), 
i  inveighs  against  the  type  of  military  planning  that  leaves 
ao  margin  for  error  and  results  in  stagnation  and  delay, 
plains  how  (iemun  thoroughness  and  staff  work  lias  its 
« I  wind  j  tion  in  an  unimaginative  and  erroneous  analysis 
ancient  campaigns,  and  then  lambastes  our  strategical 
1  eonerpts  of  war  and  insists  that  our  ineptitude  plays  into 
Hillers  hands.  Colonel  Kcman  believes  that  we  should 
»lop  trying  to  hold  everything,  and  concentrate  on  a  real 
invasion  to  rock  Hitler  on  his  heels,  forgetting  Japan  for 
(hr  moment  Guadalcanal  and  North  Africa  are  dismissed 
* strategical  mistakes— attacks  around  the  periphery  when 
sc  should  be  driving  at  the  center.  All  this  lie  blames  on 
die  fact  that  the  United  Nations  are  thinking  tactically 
•mdtr  the  impression  that  they  arc  thinking  strategically. 
He  viys  we  are  imitating  the  Germans,  a  step  behind  them, 
*nd  making  the  same  mistakes  they  made.  And  finally,  the 
•uthor  begins  to  describe  democracy,  and  somehow  ends 
the  book  on  a  very  religious  note  tlut  left  live  reviewer  on 
'he  platform  as  the  train  pulled  out. 

We  need  a  book  like  this  every  so  often,  to  jolt  us  out 
•f  our  complacency,  to  start  our  mental  processes  in  new 
sections,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  disagreeing  with 
1  iT  au,k°r  a  vi°l*nt  wav  if  we  do  disagree,  or  to  spread 
hb  gospel  if  we  find  his  thoughts  our  own.  The  hook  is 
®aital  exercise  for  soldiers,  but  might  he  slightly  hard  on 
’hr  cerebral  digestion  of  civilians  who  are  not  serious  mu 
dents  of  things  military 


BINDERS 

SEPARATE  SIZES 

FOR  FIELD  AND  TECHNICAL  MANUALS 


V  Manuals  Do  Not  Get  Lost. 

V  Keeps  Manuals  in  Systematic  Order. 

\/  Manuals  Remain  in  Good  Condition. 
\/  No  Hole-punching  Necessary. 
y/  Inexpensive. 

\/  Rugged.  Durable. 

\/  Easy  to  Operate. 

Needed  by  ALL  headquarters,  from  battery  to  army. 

$1.50 

(1 0%  discount  in  ton  of  10  or  more, 
f.  o.  b.  Washington ) 

For  The  Firing 

Battery 


Cricchlow  Slide  Rule .  .  $1.75 

Special  Slide  Rule  for  Use  With  Height 

Finder . . . 45 

Irregular  Curves . 40 

Triangle,  45* . 35 

Triangle,  30*-60'  .  .25 

Mil  Protractor . . .  1.90 

'V  / 


ENGRAVING 

Your  Journal  is  prepared  to  give  you 
prompt  service  and  quality  workmanship 
at  moderate  prices  on  calling  cards,  wed¬ 
ding  announcements,  and  other  forms  of 
engraving.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
of  engraving  styles. 
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Orientation 

FOR  THE 

COAST  ARTILLERY  BATTERY  OFFICER 
Rrriwd  and  corrected  edition.  November.  1913 

Coven:  Map  Projections  and  Coordinates ; 
Instruments;  Transit  Traverse;  Intersection; 
Resection ;  Azimuth  Determination. 

90c 


Adjutant  General’s 
School 

Or4rr 

Bl.ak  NtsW 

152.  ORDERS.  A  brief  deocription  of  the  me¬ 
chanic*  and  use*  of  general  orders,  special 
orders,  memoranda,  circulars  and  bulletins. 
. 50c. 

174.  THF.  ARMY  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM.  By 

CoL  H.  C.  iloldridfe . 10c. 

175.  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  STAFFS.  By 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  M.  Smith....  10c. 

175.  LEADERSHIP.  By  CeL  II.  C.  Holdridge.  10c. 
177.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TI1E  ARMY.  10c. 
175.  SUGGESTED  STANDING  OPERATING 
PROCEDURE  FOR  A  REGIMENTAL  AD¬ 
JUTANTS  OFFICE. .  10c. 

184.  TRAVEL.  Restatement  of  Army  Regulations 
on  travel  and  transportation.  Convenient 
loose-leaf  form,  complete  through  August  4, 
1942-  Provision  for  changes  at  nominal 


cost . 60c. 

187.  THE  ARMY  CLERK.  Basic  material  for  the 

Army  Clerk,  from  typing  drills  to  filling  out 
forms.  Filing.  Unit  Personnel  Procedures, 
etc .  75c. 

188.  BOARDS  OF  OFFICERS:  and  investigating 

officers  in  line  of  duty  inquiries . 20c 

189.  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE: 

A  Checklist  .  10c. 


AA  Specials 

102.  WHATS  THAT  PLANET  A  reliable  guide 
in  the  identification  of  American  planes  and 
those  of  our  enemies:  Japan.  Germany  and 
Italy .  25c. 

165.  AIRCRAFT  SPOTTER.  By  Lester  Ott.  Pho¬ 
tographs,  drawings,  silhouettes,  descriptions, 
and  a  short  course  on  the  identification  of 
aircraft  The  pictures  of  plsnes  in  action  are 
especially  valuable .  tl.00 

192.  WAR  PLANES  OF  THE  AXIS.  By  David 
C.  Cooke.  More  than  200  photographs  ac¬ 
company  the  descriptions  of  Axis  planes  in 
this  book.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  individual  planes,  there  are 
genera]  discussions  of  the  planes  of  each 
Axis  nation .  $2.75 


A  New  Angle 

IS  GERMANY  INCURABLE?  By  Richard  M.  Brickncz, 
M.D.  Philadelphia  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1943. 
309  Pages;  Bihliogiaphy.  $3.00. 

This  book  U  an  attempt  to  apply  psychiatrists'  and  neu¬ 
rologists’  understanding  of  human  conduct  to  the  wodd 
scene  in  an  effort  to  make  sense  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future  out  of  'German  aggression'  which,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  most  of  our  lives,  is  terrorizing  the  world."  This 
quotation,  from  the  first  chapter,  tells  the  story  of  the  hook. 

I>r.  Brickner.  writing  for  laymen  and  omitting  the 
hocus  pocus  of  his  profession  as  a  psychiatrist,  explains  the 
symptoms  and  effects  of  paranoia  in  individuals,  develops 
his  theme  to  prose  that  the  actions  of  Germany  as  a  nation 
parallels  the  actions  of  individual  paranoiacs,  and  puts 
futth  the  idea  ilut  so  many  Gentians  arc  paranoiacs  be¬ 
cause  t licit  training  for  centuries  could  bring  no  other 
result.  A  paranoiac,  incidentally,  lias  delusions  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  of  grandeur  at  the  same  time,  and  often  turns  into 
a  murderer.  They  arc  experts  in  rationalizing  to  prove  tlut 
their  actions  are  necessary  to  defend  themselves  from  per¬ 
secution  and  to  prove  their  superiority. 

Individual  cases  can  he  cured  of  the  disease  if  there  is 
a  "clear”  area  in  their  personalities;  Dr.  Brickner  believes 
that  if  proper  use  were  made  of  the  few  normal  people  in 
Germany  as  a  "clear”  area,  and  the  Allies  took  over  alt 
instruction  and  other  government  functions  necessary  to 
develop  die  “clear"  area  as  a  nucleus  for  treatment,  the 
menace  of  Germany  and  of  Europe  might  be  removed.  It's 
worth  thinking  about. 

i  i  f 

Rubber 

TREES  AND  TEST  TUBES.  By  Charles  Morrow  Wit 
son.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1943.  331 
Pages;  Bibliography;  Index.  $3.50. 

Rubber  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  perplexing  problem 
at  the  present  time— the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  book  i 
a  point  in  its  favor.  The  author  tells  of  the  history  of  nil 
her.  its  manufacture  from  the  hevra  tree  and  the  other  vegt 
table  sources,  and  of  the  production  of  synthetic  rubbe 
The  rubber  crisis  with  all  its  implications,  the  Baruc 
report,  and  a  wealth  of  tit  her  information  on  rubber  ant 
the  rubber  situation  arc  presented  with  much  detail,  an 
in  a  readable  manner. 

ill 

Across  the  Atlantic 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE.  By  Erne 
Barker.  New  York:  The  Oxford  Univcrstiy  Press,  194: 
136  Pages;  Index;  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

This  is  number  nine  in  the  "World  Today"  series.  Her 
too,  is  a  short,  hut  serious,  study  of  a  nation,  written  by  ot 
who  believes  deeply  in  the  solidity  and  basic  decency  of 
great  nation.  The  author  brings  out  the  conservatism  th 
we  have  learned  to  believe  b  typically  British,  hut  he  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  thjt  social  changes  in  Britain,  whj 
occurring  at  the  expected  conservative  pace,  do  occur,  at 
tlut  the  nation’s  progress  b  on  as  solid  a  base  as  the  nst* 
itself. 


1943 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


11) 


Land  of  Lafayette 

FRANCE.  By  Picnr  Maillard.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1943.  134  Pages;  Index;  Illustrated.  $1.25. 
This  eighth  book  in  tlte  "Wurld  Today"  series  is  a  short, 
lenous  study  of  France,  past  and  present,  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason  and  understanding,  rather  than  scan- 
dalmnngering  and  sensational  ism.  France,  bled  by  World 
Wat  I.  went  into  World  War  11  before  it  had  fully  recov¬ 
ered  Maillard  explains  that  France  is  not  the  collaboration 
crowd.  I  nit  tlte  respected  nation  of  old,  that  with  patient 
understanding,  will  take  its  rightful  and  honorable  place 
in  the  councils  of  nations. 


i  i  i 

Lighter  Moments 


Peninsular  Days 

RIFLEMAN  DODD  ami  T!  IE  CUN.  By  C.  S.  Forester. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1943.  340  Pages; 
$250. 


Forester's  Horatio  Hontblowtrr  fans  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  these  two  new  stories,  bound  in  one  volume. 
Rifleman  Dodd,  a  private  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  during  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  has  much  of  Homblowcr’s  un¬ 
imaginative  mentality  coupled  with  I  lomhlmvcr's  steadfast 
devotion  to  duty.  Separated  from  his  unit  during  a  retreat, 
Dodd  spends  several  months  behind  Napoleon's  lines  car¬ 
rying  on  a  private  little  guerrilla  war  of  his  own,  and  a 
quite  effective  war  it  is.  I  Ic  is  the  traditional  type  of  Brit 
oh  soldier— wanting  little  for  himself,  ignoring  discomfort 
■nd  danger,  and  fighting  the  war  faithfully. 

The  llun  was  an  18  pounder  that  was  salvaged  by  some 
Spanish  irregulars  in  the  same  war,  and  was  the  core  of  an 
uprising  that  helped  to  swing  the  tide  of  battle  away  from 
Napoleon  to  tire  Allies.  Everywhere  the  gun  went  it 
brought  death  to  both  sides,  and  when  it  was  finally 
mushed  by  a  lucky  hit  from  a  besieged  fortress,  the  army 
of  ten  thousand  that  was  built  around  it  disintegrated  in  a 
Bight 


Little  Soldier 

ARMY  BRAT.  Bv  Tommy  Wadclton.  New  York:  Cow 
anl  McCann.  1943.  186' Pages.  S1.75. 

Although  this  book  is  labeled  fiction,  it  reads  more  like 
autobiography.  It  is  tire  story  of  an  army  brat's  first 
twenty-three  years.  Jim  Tucker  grew  up  with  tire  memory 
of  his  mother,  under  tire  guidance  of  a  Chinese  family 
tenant  and  an  army  father  who  almost  lost  his  grip  when 
the  mother  died.  Young  Jim’s  life  was  far  from  normal, 
even  using  the  usual  army  brat's  life  as  the  standard  of 
normalcy,  wit  by  tire  time  be  graduated  from  die  /Academy 
«nd  married  another  service  child.  Ire  fitted  into  the  picture. 


ill 

rrs  ARD  TO  GO  WRONG  IN  THE  CACTUS.  By 
Kay  Grant.  New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1943.  64  Pages:  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

These  are  poems  of  every-day  subjects,  written  with  a 
definitely  humorous  and  only  slightly  bawdy  slant,  pep 
pered  with  Australian  slang,  and  salted  with  eomplimentarv 
icfcrences  to  tire  USAFIA 


A  BOOKLIST  RECOMMENDED  FOR 

ENLISTED  SPECIALISTS 

FOR  PREPARATORY  STUDY 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Part  I  (Palmer)  ..,.$1.25 


New  School  Algebra  (Wentworth)  ........  1.50 

Plane  Geometry  (Palmer)  . U2 

Modem  English  (Book  II)  (Emerson- 

Uender)  . |.i# 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 

(Palmer)  (Penmanship) . 30 

Words  (Sorelle  and  Kitt)  (Spelling)  .  J50 

Applied  Business  English  and  Applied  Busi¬ 
ness  Correspondence  (llagar  and  Sorelle)  1.00 
Radio  Handbook  . 2.00 


How  The  Jap  Armv  Fights 

What  to  expect  when  fighting  Jap*. 

25< 


Guerrilla  Warfare 

Informal  fighting  methods,  scouting,  individual 
combat,  and  sabotage. 

25  < 


The  Fourth  Horseman 

(J.  II.  Doherty) 

How  to  set  your  pcrvxul  sffain  in  order  to  prepare 
for  foreign  lerrice.  or  for  peace  of  mind  in  peace¬ 
time  service  Complete  blank  forms. 

» . .  <1.00 


Lee’s  I  .lieutenants 

A  Study  in  Command 
By  DR.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  three- volume 
work  la  now  available. 

Dr.  Freeman’s  four-volume  work  on  Le«  himself 
established  him  as  the  foremost  historian  and  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Southern  leader*.  Every  military  man 
will  want  to  read  these  two  volumes  of  LEE’S 
LIEUTENANTS. 

VoL  1.  Manassas  to  Malvern  Hill . .  $5.00 

Vol.  2.  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chancellorsville.  $5.00 
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STANDARD  MILITARY  BOOKS 


Booklist 

Number 

165  Aircraft  Spotter  (Ott)  .  1.00 

154  Army  Talk  (Colby)  .  2.00 

208  Attack  (Miksche)  .  2.50 

153  Automatic  Arms  (Johnson)  .  5.00 

1  Coast  Artillery  .  6.00 

82  Combat  Intelligence  (Schwein)  ....  2.00 
39  The  Fourth  Horseman  (Doherty)  . .  1.00 

221  Gas  Warfare  (Waitt)  .  2.75 

175  General  and  Special  Staffs  (AGS)  . .  .10 

200  Get  Tough  (Fairbairn)  .  1.00 

101  Guerrilla  Warfare  (Levy) . 25 

85  How  to  Shoot  the  U.  S.  Army  Rifle  .25 

124  How  the  Jap  Army  Fights . 25 

94  Identification  .  2.00 

4  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  (CA  Edi¬ 
tion)  . 50 

83  Keep  'Em  Rolling:  Driver’s  Handbook  .50 

176  Leadership  (AG  School) . 10 

78  Leadership  for  U.  S.  Army  Leaders 

(Munson)  . 1.00 

92  Map  &  Aerial  Photo  Reading  Com¬ 
plete  .  1.00 

91  Modem  Judo  (Yerkow)  .  2.00 

28  Officer's  Guide  . 2.50 

Orientation  for  the  CA  Officer  ....  .90 

Paratroops  (Miksche)  .  2.50 

46  Principles  of  War  (Clausewitz)  ...  1.00 
48  Psychology  and  the  Soldier  (Cope¬ 
land)  .  1.00 

35  Riot  Control  (Wood) .  1.50 

37  Roots  of  Strategy  (Phillips)  .  3.00 

84  Soldier’s  Handbook  (CA  Edition)  . .  .25 

35  S-2  in  Action  (Thomas)  .  1.50 

192  War  Planes  of  the  Axis  (Cooke)  . .  2.75 

102  What’s  That  Plane? . 25 

ADMINISTRATION 

177  Administration  of  the  Army  (AGS)  .  .10 

187  The  Army  Clerk  (AG  School) . 75 

32  Army  Food  and  Messing .  2.00 

174  The  Army  Personnel  System  (AGS)  .10 
15  Battery  Duties:  A  Checklist . 25 

188  Boards  of  Officers  (AG  School)  .  .  .  .20 

26  Company  Administration  and  Person¬ 

nel  Records  . Cloth  2.00 

27  (Same)  . Paper  1.50 

189  Military  Correspondence:  Checklist 

(AGS)  . 10 

152  Order  (AG  School)  . 50 


Booklist 

Number 

178  Suggested  SOP  for  Adjutant's  Office 


(AGS)  . 10 

184  Travel  (AG  School)  .  .60 

MILITARY  HISTORY 

80  American  Campaigns  (Steele)  2  vols. 

(set)  .  8.00 

206  History  of  the  CT.  S.  Army  (Ganoe)  .  5.00 

T  naTp  T  1  vrnfe  / 


43  Maneuver  ire  War  (Willoughby)  . . .  3.00 

81  Warfare  (Spaulding)  .  3.00 

36  World’s  Military  History  (Mitchell)  3.00 

MILITARY  LAW 

47  Articles  of  War  Annotated  (Tillot- 

son)  . .  2.50 

76  Court-Martial  Practical  Guide  (Mc¬ 
Carthy)  .  1.00 

Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  1928 
(Reprint)  .  1.00 

29  Manual  of  Martial  Law  (Wiener)  . .  2.00 
Military  Justice  for  the  Field  Soldier 

(Wiener)  .  1.00 

227  Military  Law  and  Court-Martial  Pro¬ 
cedure  .  1.50 

30  The  Soldier  and  the  Law .  1.50 

LANGUAGE  BOOKS 

93  Blitz  French . 75 

173  Current  Spanish  (Martinez)  .  1.00 

218  Conversadon  (Spanish)  doth .  1.50 

2 1 8a  Conversation  (Spanish)  paper  ....  1.00 

217  Conversational  Spanish  cloth  .  1.25 

217a  Conversational  Spanish  paper . 75 

226  Easy  Malay  Words  and  Phrases 

(Mendlesen)  .  1.00 

32  How  to  Say  it  in  Spanish . .  .75 

219  Introductory  Portuguese  Grammar 

(Williams)  .  1.90 

160  Pan-American  Spanish  Self-Taught 

(Ibarra)  .  2.50 

ENLISTED  SPECIALIST  BOOKS 

Applied  Bus,  English  &  Core . 1.00 

New  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) .  1.50 
Palmer  Method  Bus.  Writing:  Pen¬ 
manship  . . 30 

Plane  Geometry  (Palmer)  ........  1.32 

Practical  Arithmetic:  Part  I  .  1.25 

Radio  Handbook  .  2.00 

Words:  Spelling  (Sorrell  &  Kitt) ...  .50 


May-]  urn 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS 


Booklist 

Number 

Course  in  Electrical  Engineering  vol. 

1.  Direct  Currents  . 4.(X 

Course  in  Electrical  Engineering  vol. 

2.  Alternating  Currents . 4.0a 

Elements  of  Electridty  (Timbie) _ 3.00 

Elements  of  Physics  (Smith) .  3.75 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity  (Wil- 

liard)  .  1.24 

Fundamentals  of  Machines  (Cushing)  1.24 

Introduction  to  Meteorology  (Peter¬ 
son)  .  2.50 

Military  and  Naval  Maps  and  Grids 

( Flexner )  1.00 

Modem  Radio  Servidng  (Ghirardi)  5.00 

Piloting,  Seamanship,  and  Small  Boat 

Handling  (Chapman)  .  2.50 

Radio  Amateur’s  Handbook,  Stand¬ 
ard  Edition  .  1.00 

Radio  Amateur's  Handbook,  Defense 

Edition  .  1 .00 

Short  Course  in  Surveying  (Davis 

and  Kelly)  .  2.50 

A  Start  in  Meteorology  (Spitz)  . . .  1,30 

MATHEMATICS 

Basic  Mathematics  (Betz)  . l,4g 

College  Algebra  . 2.23 

Mathematics  for  the  CA  Officer . 25 

Math,  for  Electricians  and  Radiomen 

(Cooke)  . "...  4.00 

Mathematics  Refresher  (Hooper)  ..  2.50 
New  Methods  in  Exterior  Ballistics 

(Moulton)  . 4.00 

Plane  and  Spherical  Geometry  (Kells)  2.75 
Popular  Mathematics  (Miller)  ....  3,75 
Practical  Math,  for  Home  Study 

(Palmer)  .  4.00 

Slide  Rule  and  Logarithms  (Hills).  .75 
Spherical  Trig,  with  Mil.  Applica¬ 
tions  (Kells)  . 2.40 

FOR  ARMY  WOMEN 

Army  Guide  for  Women  (Dilts)  ..  2.50 

151  Army  Wife  (Shea)  .  2.50. 

Army  Woman's  Handbook  (Collins)  1.50' 
Hands  Off  (Faitbaim)  . . 75 
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631  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Please  send  the  following  items: 

(USX  BOOK  NUMBERS  ONLY) 


REMARKS,  OTHER  BOOKS 


□  I  inclose  remittance  in  the  amount  of 

t - 

□  Send  bill  to  Battery  Fund, 

(For  unit  order*  only) 

□  Please  charge  to  my  account. 


Name  (Pl&ae©  print) 


(Street  addrea*  or  box  number) 


(Town  —  Poet)  (City  and  State) 

(OA343) 
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I  Colorful  Marching  Song! 

The  Coast  Artillery’s  Own 

w 

%MI  ON!  AltTlLLEItY 

Officially  adopted  hy  tbe  V.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Allocution 


Band  -  75  cents 


Piano  Solo  •  50  cents 


Soldier’s  Handbook 

( 1943  COAST  ARTILLERY  EDITION) 

Previous  editions  of  the  Soldier's  Handbook 
have  been  sold  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  book 
is  pocket-size,  with  a  limp  cover  that  makes  it  con¬ 
venient  to  carry.  The  basic  Field  Manual  is  in¬ 
cluded,  with  much  additional  information  (75 
pages)  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  soldier. 
Antiaircraft  protection,  antimechanized  protection, 
lookouts,  bugle  calls,  currency  equivalents,  and 
tactical  terms  arc  just  a  few  of  the  added  subjects. 

EVERY  ENLISTED  MAN  SHOULD  HAVE 
A  COPY 

25  c 

11  to  50  topics:  21c  each 
51  or  more  copies:  19c  each 

Number  81  on  the  Journal  Kookloit. 


Keep  ‘Em  Itolling 

(COAST  ARTILLERY  EDITION) 

THE  DRIVERS’  HANDBOOK 

By  RICHARD  GORDON  McCLOSKEY 

Written  For  Coast  Artillery  Drivers 
Written  About  Coast  Artillery  Materiel 
W  ritten  by  an  Expert  in  Motor  Transportation 

Buy  Every  Driver  a  dopy 

A  little  book  with  a  big  PUNCH,  Keep  'em 
Rolling  will  mesh  with  every  driver  in  your  outfit. 
They'll  respond  to  the  man-in-thc-shop  language 
and  to  the  many  cartoons  and  illustrations. 

Pocket-sized  and  bound  in  a  durable,  flexible 
cloth  cover. 

1  to  10  copies:  50c  each 
1 1  or  more  copies:  40c  each 
No.  83  on  the  Journal  lluoMUl. 


(■minors’  Insf  rnrlion  I’nmplilr 

NOW  IN  TECHNICAL  MANUAL  SERIES 

TM  4-305  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Fixed  Artillery .  75c 

TM  4-310  Expert  Gunner,  Fixed  Artillery  .  50c 

TM  4-315  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Mobile  Scacoast  Artillery _  60c 

TM  4-320  Expen  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery  .  55c 

TM  4-325  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery .  40c 

TM  4-330  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  AA  Searchlight  Batteries .  35c 

TM  4-335  Expert  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  . .  40c 

10^<  Discount  on  above  Prices  in  Lots  of  100  or  More 


MILITARY  LAW 

AMI 

COURT-MARTIAL  l»RO<  HIM  1KL 

(The  Army  Officers’  Bine  Booh) 

By  COLONEL  F.  GRANVILLE  MUNSON  and  MAJOR  WALTER  E.  JAEGER 

For  more  than  two  years  this  hook  has  been  winning  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  friends,  practically  by  word-of-mouth  advertising  alone.  I’he 
notched  (and  complete)  index  divides  the  hook  into  logical  portions — 
portions  that  will  assist  every  officer  whose  activities  bring  him  into  con¬ 
tact  with  courts-martial.  113  Pages. 

§1.50 

No.  227  on  the  JOURNAL  Booklist 


GET  TOUGH! 

HOW  TO  WIN 

IN  HAND-TO-HAND  FIGHTING 

As  taught  to  the  British  tiommaudos  anil  the 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces 
By  CAPTAIN  W.  E.  FAIRBAIRN 

Xu.  200  un  thr  Journal  UooklUt. 


y&u  don’t  need  fauite  itiencftPi 

WITH  YOUR  BARE  HANDS 
YOU  CAN  BEAT  THE  MAN 
WHO  WANTS  TO  KILL  YOU 


$1.00  (Single  Copies) 

25  or  more  15%  discount 

50  or  more  20%  discount 

100  or  more  25%  discount 


Anti  the  Companion  Honk  for  Women 

II  A  A  IIS  OFF! 


(By  the  Same  Author) 

l  narmed  Defense  for  Women — Tells  in  Pictures  and  Text 

How  to  Beat  Off  Attacks. 


